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The rugs collected for the ilIuf;tratioT) of this book 
have beert authenticated and described by Oriental 
lovers of the weaver's art, who have uiaterially aided 
in gathering, for purposes of comparative study^ 
specimens that they consider typical and interesting. 
At the author's request they have kindly signed the 
short statements they have made in regard to each 
individual rug. It is her earnest hope that by so doing 
they may secure for this book the consideration of 
those who desire, from the view-point of the Occi¬ 
dental home, to make an analytical study of the rugs 
in their possession^ that through them they may be 
led to a fuller con^pTehensioit and appreciation of the 
ihought-lifc of the Orient. 

Although to a certain extent thonglit has dropped 
out of the ornament we now call historic, it is never- 
timeless true tliat a remnant of meaning exists in 
Oriental patterns, which may be used to Interpret 
the significance of forms and symbols employed 
by one and another people to express primitive 
belief. Comparatively definite knowledge is obtain^ 
able of the forms chosen to illustrate such belief. 
These forms were different in differeiit places, and 
after a while the symbols which originally stood for 
thought became designs and later merely ornameut 
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During the change^ however, from symbol to orna¬ 
ment, certain tribes and people*; adhered to tVie dc* 
vices that had become national and trlba!, and to the 
present day, in the places where otjce the great reli¬ 
gions had their birtlu siriay be found traces of ancient 
symbols in the most modem weaving, 

A great amoiint of unattached inrormation b nHoat 
at the present time, and it is necessary to separate 
and sift it before forming definite opinions. Such 
should be based as nearly as possible upon facts' 
facts accepted as such by governments wdio have sent 
scholars to make independent investigations in the 
Orient t facts accepted by men who both ethnograpln- 
Cally and from a religious point of vieiv have studied 
the thought-life of primitive people eveiy'where; facts 
which are but as fragments as they stand related to all 
that there remains to know' and which future years wnll 
reveuL Pcrcliaiicc, how^ever, when the door is flung 
wide-open and wc are asked to enter the Eastern 
paradise of interpreted ihotightp we may look back 
longingly to the time when each one of us in turn en¬ 
deavoured to fit his oivii Tiiagic key to its resisting lock. 
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FOREWORD 


There will ever be a controversy between the 
botanists and those mere lovers of flowers who refuse 
to pull to pieces the beautiful blossoms of the fields 
and wooded dells in order to know liow they are made 
and to what families they belong. And so, when with 
earnest desire to establisii tlie truth the student of 
Oriental rugs pursues Ids analytical investigations, he 
is met with the criticism of others who say, ** We 
admit but one standard—ihat of beauty, for unless a 
thing is beautiful it has no right lo exist : if it is 
beautiful it need give no reason for its esistence." 
And with this rebuke the student creeps back to Ins 
den, where he tenderly bends over textiles in which he 
has counted every knot, examined each varying shade 
of colour^ lovingly stroked ihe wonderful sheen, and 
inquired of each ornament its symbolic impoitj mar¬ 
velling^ with a devotion born of know ledge, at the 
consummate beauty of that which. In spite of all liis 
eflorts to understand it, is far past human comprehend 
sion» Wnth reverence he bows before the altar of 
beauty as only he can who adequately comprehends 
llie fact that all beauty humanly created is the legacy 
of techtiiCkil precision somewhere back in the years, 
and recognition of the sincere sendee of arthst or 
artisan adds lo, rather than detracts from Ins sense nf 
appreciation. 
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" SaM 41 ^ / 


1 stc iht jp^icturasquc crowds ihc fairs of Khiva and ibEJso oE 

Herat, 

T soe Teheran, 1 See Muscat and Medina, and the iniervening 
Lande^» 

I see the caravan^: toiling onward. 

« **■**- 
I see ranks, colours, barbarisms, ddlizations^ 

I go among tbeui* 1 mix indiStrlminateSy, 

And 1 satulc alt the inhabitants of the earth ! 

■ ^ ■ * - * ' 

You mountaineer lii ing lawlessly on the Taurus or Catitasns! 
Von Ikikh horse-herd watching your mares and stallions feeding ! 
Yuu beautiful-bodied Persian at full speed In the saddle, shooting 
atrows to the mark ! 

You Chinanian and Chinawoman of Clilna^you Tartar of Tartar^ S 
You women of the earth, subordinHited at your tasks! 

, 

You though! fut Armenian pondering by some stream of the 
Euphrates! 

You font-worn pilgrini weTcoming the far-away sparkle of the 
Minarets of Mecca! 

. ¥ * ■ * ■ 

And you each and everywhere whom I specify not^ hut include 
just the sttme! 

Hcalti^ to you I GcaA will w you all 1 

Toward you all, J raise high the perpendicular hand, 

] make the Signal I ” 


—Walt WniTSiA?i¥ 
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CHAPTER. 1 

TEXTS ^ TEMPLI^ii ■— TtJMBS 

*Th but a lent, where lakes his one day^s xc^i, 

A Sultan, ifl the realm pf death addressed/' 

QMAR KHAVVAlWt 

Among tcnt^lwelluig people the OrtenUl rug had 
its birth. Tern-dwellers from earliest limes have 
made use of hangings and floor-coverings of great 
interest and beauty. Tents themselves were far more 
gorgeous than we are apt to suppose, iiiml study 
bri/gs to light many eomtnonly unknown facts cou- 
cerning them, the nations and tribes of the Orient 
availing themselves of all the luxuries that time and 
skill afforded in making tiicir tents sumptuous. 

In the long ago, Alexander the Great is said to 
have been so charmed with tent life that he imported 
the idea to Greece. His tent was supported by fifty 
golden pillars, carrying a roof of woven gold, em¬ 
broidered ill shimmering colours, scarlet and white 
hangings separating the apartments. This tent was 
even exceeded in beanly by one belonging to an 
Egyptian king, which was covered with golden eagles, 
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Xht pillars which supported the roof representing 
palmdrees of gold:, i^bout wdiich twined vines of 
gold leaveSp with fruitage of amethysts. The Bed- 
oums frequently sheltcreil many thousand people in 
their native tentSp and^ great as w'as the expense 
necessary to protect so maiiyf the sides of tlie tents 
ivere decorated with beautiful embroideries; and 
precious Slones and gold were used iit the greatest 
profusion. 


r 



TRIlUl.lfOlUJF.R DECOlUTION OJf TEVT. 

Even after lents are abandoned by tent-dwelltng 
people, and rude structures take their place, walh 
hangings and weavings of alt sorts are made to 
clothe architecture, and upon them we find that the 
decorations are the same as those iivorked formerly 
upon the canvas of the tent homes themselves. Re< 
turned travellers, at the present day, give most enthu¬ 
siastic descriptions of the beauty and luxury of the 











PLATE I 


KIZ KII1L1.V JiVO 





MUa-I^I^ATIC T 


KIZ-KNIUM MUO 

Siza: J5.4 X 4.4 

OftiK.NTAI- | ITHJy 

a Jtersonage pragei'-yug^ In 
four ^tars I have not seen so fine a 

ii- Ej^iraim Bengntui. 

Authob*s Dm^RiPTiox 

TJie sacred tree in design finds a mrietg of 
7-endering in this i‘aine tdd nig, ithJeh os a pei~- 
sonal possession of irpi Orienial girt tttkes 
high 7X1 nk <Mf a mirk of sentiment^ and ujfjfuc/i 
it shoiiiii he i'egarded^ 

J%v gtXHOid of the csntrat jeiuet is phik^ 

fAiS designs are worked in hfne^ rettf and 
geiiuic, and in silver hnUiofl. Ahtjve the prager- 
nk'hs the butekgmHtid is prltow, showhig ujion it 
2tatterns of silver and red. The first bonier 
ivhivh siirnmnds the field is of lAue^in ^rhh:h 
the silver used in the pattei-ns has beeome. tor- 
mslieii^ us nil Orieydnl silver does, to shades 
of gfdden bnmze. Five materials are fou nd in 
analyzing this fabric: tewd, cotton^ silk^. gold, 
and silver. The metuts nrceutuate and add 
hriltktnvg and hist re to the eidour srheme, 
though fheg blend ivith the soft shtiflrs of the 
wool mtvft harfinniioiislg. 
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T E K T S — T E P L E S — T O M B S j 

lerits tliat even no^v are used by the narnadfi^ or waiu 
dering tribcfi^ all over Asia, and much that will mate* 



tN A MILLED FACF; UF tuMU (KBLEKIAN COLLECT I0K|. 

rially assist the student is being gathered front people 
who have not yet sacrificed tribal traditions. 
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The driiiimtintaUoM dii lUt: of primitive peo¬ 

ple^ and upon tlseir labenmcles and tombii, was in 
early times cither painted and embroidered on canvas^ 
or engraved on stone and wood. Such methods of 
decoration antedated weaving in pattern. When the 
effort was first made to copy in warp and woof the 
patterns which had been for[neiiy embroidered upon 
a suioot In woven surf ace, the weavers found it impossi¬ 
ble to work in curves because of the limitations of 
the art. This forced the geometric in design, and wc 
claim for the weaver^s art the origin of that style of 
ornament. The very beautiful and highly developed 
aeometric desisftis that soon evolved from the wcav- 
ers dexterity and skiJI were in turn copied in painU 
ing and in mosaic work in stonCp so tliat later weavLr^ 
found inspiration and guidance by studying the fock- 
ciit lornb^ and sculptures of the Orient. These stone 
carvings arc invaluable to us in the study of the art 
of the ancients, and caclt year places us under more 
of a debt to anliquarians and caiineiit scholars whose 
scientific skill and iiidcfaligabte perseverance and 
patience discover and interpret the relics of the past. 

By way of example, let u^ trace one simple pattern 
found as a border design In the very early weavings of 
people near the shores of tlte Mediterranean, tlie 
Blacky and the Caspian sea^v* The angular hook pal- 
tcrii which is apparent m all Western Asian deslgnsp 
js traced by some to a wave or w-atcr motif and by 
others to a more involved ancestry; the zig-zag in dif¬ 
ferent places has different meanings, but it is generally 
claimed as a water motif; while the space which sepa¬ 
rates the lower from the upper ornament, though it 



DESIGNS CGPltD IN ROCS PROM OECORATlOff ON THE INSIDE 

OF CA^^VAS TEXTS 





TENTS—TEMPLES—TOMBS 


S 


/yy>^ 

Bc.KRDr.R TARF-fi KKUM AXT|4||XE RUG. 

nppears whii slight variations hi numberless old pat¬ 
terns, IS usually marked off by simple diagonal lines 
at regular intervals* The oft recurrence of tliese three 
motifs of ornament in certain tribal patterns seem¬ 
ing to point to some re[note origin, a search among 
muscuEH treasures brought to light various rock 
sculptures w i t h 
designs in relief 
of old galleys and 
craft of various 
sorts, and tracings 
from ihese give 
mute evidence of 
the right of the 
student to draw 
li i s own deduc¬ 
tions. 

A consideration 
of the develop¬ 
ment in decora¬ 
tion, from that 
which could b c 
freely applied 
with a brusii or 



ROCT^-CUT tLUUSTRATEOtf OF 
ASCIKSTT ^ OAKtJLW^ 
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easily cut in a suft ^ub^taiice to that which is nec¬ 
essarily rc.slrscted in expression because oi the iiia^ 
daptability of the matenals iiscd^ reveals tlie fact that 
all primUive peoples have found the same difRcuUteSp 
and lliat con.sequently a shnilarity in early art is to be 
expected. In priinitlvc geometric ornament straight 
lines are used, and patterns are made to assume 
angular forms giving great vitality. As obstacles are 
overcome, how eve straight Uiies give place to curves, 
the concessions of the weaver being everywdierc ap¬ 
parent, and we note a decline in tlie vigour of ihe 
designs, which may quite easily mark the age aiid 
periods of development in the art of any special 
locality* 

In certaiQ parts of the Orient geometric design has 
developed features tliat are difTcrent from those mo^t 
often found in other places* In one region the star, 
ill another the equilateral triangle, and in still another 
the octagon, furnish motifs that receive novel and 
intercslitig treatment in the various localities where 
they have been nnost fully developed. In the early 
history of the weaver's art, these main features were 
distinct, and serve to guide our jiidgmetit accurately 
in making decisions* There was fidelity in pattern to 
the symbol from wliicli it evolved^ and every effort 
was made hand down from one generalion to an- 
Ollier that which had been long bo no u red and 
revered. 

The poetry of mg-makhig has been turned into 
prose by the modern European manufacturer, irvho 
orders in the East, according ^o hEs own fancy or 
knowledge about tliq uiarket„ that ivIiEch he thinks 
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will sell hcsU There was a time when to fitaish a ru^ 
in tlie home nf a native weaver wa,^ to accomplish 
something worlhy of recognition. Tiie father of tlie 
fair weaver would go about and say : Oh, came I My 
girl! She has made a rug ! Come^ conic and see the 
riig my daughter she has made! * And then the 
neighbours w'ould go to see the rug, and ivould con- 



ni:S|oKt TES.Tli,^lS, TAKKN FRuM THE •"KAAfl.^ ” AT U^CCA. 

gratulate the fatlier of a girl who could weave so fine 
a rug, one that she might use as a dowry-rug* No 
money value could be placed on such a production as 
tlial. By the rugs thus woven young girls were some- 
times judged by their siiitors, and a rug showing 
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patiencep skill, ai>d fidelity to tribiil dblmction was 
apt to mean that the weaver would make a good wife. 

Tile study of Oriental rugs will reveal much that 
can be discovered in no other way. The needs of 
liuman beings are alike tile w'Orld over, and the 
tent, the tempie, and the tomb draw upon the inven¬ 
tive genius of all peoples alike;—a place in wliich to 
live, winch shall be as beautiful as our knowledge 
and means vvill admit; a place in winch to ^vorship, 
which shall be adorned with the choicest mauifesta- 
tions of thought and art i and a quiet spot some¬ 
where to bear evidence that rve are not forgotten. 

In the Orient the rug has ahvays served all these 
purposes,— it adorns the home, makes beautiful the 
temple* and is thrown upon the tomb in loving mem¬ 
ory* It is told of Robert Imuis Stevenson that he so 
endeared himself to the natives of Samoa, that after 
his death they crept silently to the spot where he was 
resting^ and drew over him one of their own native 
rugs, as the most absolute token of their regards 
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ORIfliTAl. KXFEilTS DESCRlPTins 

" OiXTEENTH’Centurrj Khiibn rug made Dry the 
^ de^^eudauU <?/ the Byzauftnes. 

H, E, BtngitiaL 


AtmroH'a Disscription 

The tree of tife i6 hri'e jdiutrn in archaic 
desfigu^ Bi^ts facing each other stmid txpcin 
the imaiic/iea from \chich the leafage ov fruit 
Jiangtt. 77iitf motif, ihoug^i rerg crude, ie found 
rcjteaM in the border stripe enrrounding the 
feldf 
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CHAPTER II 

SIIAPliS ASD USES OF ORIBN'TAL RUGS 

As our Study of Oriental rugs is to be entirely 
from an Occidental standpoint, we sball first giou^ 
them together without regard to their native uses and 
purposes. VVe have found that certain shapes and 
sizes are generally adhered to by Oriental weavers, 
and we have accommodated in our modern homes, as 
best we could, that which most readily would suit our 
special needs. Oblong rugs have served us fairly well 
as heartli-rugs and as coverings for divans, and to 
throw about small rooms over a '* filling ” of plain 
colour, or upon bare floors. For room centres we 
have utilised the Afghan, Ivhiva, and Bokhara mgs, 
which came to us in larger sizes at first than other 
makes were apt to. and though always expensive 
their value has been esteemed and considered com- 
metis urate. Long and narrow rugs we found suitable 
tor halls and stairs, because until of late years our 
halls and stairways have been long and narrow, and 
have not been developed artistically. Smooth-faced 
rugs, Avithoiit pile have long been used as 

porti6re3 and tablc-eovers, and for cushions we Ivave 
utilised small saddle.bags and Anatolian mats 

Following closely upon our adaptation of things 
Oriental, there came to us carpets manufactured on 
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purpOiSe for European and American liomcSi and it 
was tlicii that those who could afford to do so ordered 
for their large rooms and salons Tiirkisht" or ** 1 ur- 
key carpets^' of large and heavy make. At the same 
lime students were beginising to investigate the man¬ 
ners and customs of the Orient* and to ascertain the 
exact purpose for which textile fabrics were designed 
and made, so that at the present time ivc are apt to 
hear names more or less correctly applied^ for in the 
Orient each need of life has been supplied with its 
appropriate rug> and isolated facts concerning Eastern 
habits reveal what many of these needs are- 

However profane the use made of tlic Oriental rug, 
it was originally a thing of sentiment and should be 
studied as sudi. With nn-saiidallcd feet the ancients 
stepped upon it* and the poetry and religion of de¬ 
vout souls have mingled with the practical detail of 
daily life to make smooth its surface of silk and wooL 

THE DOWRY-RUG, 

THE ^VEDDLXr^RUG, 

THE HOST-RUG, 

THE kUG OF hO!=>pitai:itv 

AND THE HEAKTH-RUG*— 

each one of these was tvoven according to time- 
honoured rules, and lu shapes and aii£es foLlowdiig 
st>des- 

HUNTlNG-RUGSp 

SADlit.e-HAGS, 

DEi^ERT- AND TENT-RUGS* 

RUGS FOR ItANGINGS 

and for divans,— 
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of these inatiy Avere adorned with significant designs 
which indicate their uses. 

THRONE-RUCS, 

MOSQUE-RUGS, 

TALUS and TRAYER-RUGS,— 

a bale containing a single specimen of each of these 
varieties Avonld indeed be of incstiniabic value, and 
why should avc not be more careful in our selection of 
tliesc art objects, cstablisliing in our minds some 
definite idea in making our collections ? 

The dowry-rug is not always woven, but is made 
of material heavily embroidered or quilted in artistic 
design. It is tlie last possession that an Oriental 
woman will sell, and for tlds reason dowry-rugs are not 
commonly shown as sucli in tliis country. Small tap- 
estry rugs, such as are known as Kis-Kkifim (<7Ai7ccwf), 
or “girl-rugs'' are worked by girls, and are sometimes 
very beautiful. Held to the light, a tracing In pat- 
tern of openwork is sometimes evident, and in very 
early Aveaving this pattern was intentional, and often 
very intricate, not always bearing relation to the pat¬ 
tern in coloured wools worked with wool upon the 
warp. This, a double task, was set the weaver, and 
great skill marked many of these exquisite creations. 
Sometimes beads, bits of cotton cloth, or small tufts 
of wool, were attached to the warp threads of these 
Kh-Khilims as talismans or to keep olT the evil eye. 
As the dread of this malevolent influence exists 
universally throughout the Orient, It soon becomes 
apparent to the student that many things that have 
worked their way into ornament may be traced to the 
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effort of llic individuiil to appease some aiUagoiiistic 
power and prevent evil consequences. The charms 
that have proved cfficaciou>s vary^ and in the most ex¬ 
treme cases the evil force is portrayed in animal foTiii^ 
and the cliarm that allures the aniniptl is adopted as 
a talisman. Moufjolian adherence to the effort to keep 
off tlie evil eye has very decidedly marked the oma- 
mejit of eastcr[\ Asia, and ne fiiul, even in Persian 
weavings, patterns that show tlidr origin in talismans* 
so that it lias seenied wise to make a special class for 
such ornament. 

Wedding-ru^s are never seen in large sizes, but all 
the originality and skill of tlie weaver was dedicated 
to tlic task of making such a possession bcautifuh 
In them tribal designs of siginficaiice and purily were 
prescn.'cd* and they were used to cover iSic couch and 
to screen the apartments in the home« 

The new tent roof stretched, the hearth-rug finds 
its place. Hearth-rugs may be distinguished by the 
shape of the fieldp which is pointed at both ends. 
To stand upon another's heartli-rug was to seek 
and find sanctuary. As rugs of hospitality they are 
indeed well named, for we can scarce form an idea 
of what it meant to those whose hands were against 
tivery man, to find a shelter from storm and from 
attack. The vow of the Moslem tvas not lightly 
taken, but whesi at was, it was protected by the faith 
which uttered the creed i 

"We arc Wit vers in the book which saUh^ Fulfil your cove¬ 
nants, if yc cove nan E t Fur God Is witness ! break no word with 
men which God halh heard ; and surely He hears all 1 
chap. )£vi: Sir Edwin ArnoEd, P^arh £?//A//vf/YA, 
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In fact, of oltier tlian the Mohammedans among the 
peoples of the Orient the same may be said m regard 
to the sanctity of hospitality. The host^ whether in 
his home or upon his travels* w-as ahvays welS equip- 
]jcd with textiles worked in designs that indicated 
their uses, [lost-rugs fur the home* showing* eilher 
ill pattern or in weave divbion.s where guests should 
sit and where the master of the house or tent should 
remain ; saddle-bags and w^oven trappings*'^ hunting- 
rygSp—and coverings of all sorts^ are among the 
choicest weavings to be found* and antique specimens 
are of great beauty. 


Tlbrone-'Rufls 

sn3 


Throne-rugs and mosque-rugs are 
^ naturally the most costly and beau- 

/DO5qne^1l\U03 weavings, and 

they demand entirely different consideration from the 
rugs that are made and used by nomad tribes and 
villagers. They have ordinarily been made under 
royal patronage and carerul su r vet Elan ce, and the 
tveavers have been protected in every vi^ay. It has 
been the good fortune of wealthy Orientals to defy 
the cold and unattractive winter time by having 
w^oven for them rare and marvellous carpels, ivhich as 
nearly as possible represent both the flow'er-strewn 
fields and the gardens in which summer days and 
nights were spent. Cool* splashing, and gurgling 
water hoivii^g in and about the beds of flowers in the 
summer gardens furnished water motifs quite unlike 
those that arc so called in the ornament of divellers 
on the sea-coast+ ^vUere waves instead of fountains 
and Streams inspired brains and fingers. The coloured 
tiles over which the water trickled gave an iridescence 
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to the transmitted hues, and lent to the onmment 
derived from such natural conditions a charm that we 
feel in studying the reprodiiclion in wool of these 
subtle themes. Skilled workers, engaged at the pre¬ 
sent time in the palaces and homes of dignitaries, are 
Copying with precision the rare car|>els of past centur¬ 
ies, in which are treasured up the poetry^ and soul of 
the ages^ 

The gardens of the Or[ent have marked the art of its 
weavers in two entirely distinct ways. The style most 
pri2ed, if there be any definite choice, is that wlitcli 
in a naturalistic way portrays minute flower forms. 
In palace carpets of the sixteenth century such 
decoration reached its highest state of perfection, and 
rare copces of famous palace-rugs ” are from time to 
lime shown as niuseum treasures* These are flnished 
with narrow borders, which serv^e no purpose of 
decoration, but merely bound the floivcr-strewn field. 
Tlie other style of carpet inspired by the garden 
is that in w'liicli the divisions of the rug, with its 
borders, follow the general plans observed tii Oriental 
pleasure-grounds. In some cases even the crciiella- 
tions that finish the ivatls which surroiind the gardens 
lurnish motifs of ornament for the outside or limiting 
border* The ridges tliut separate the flower-beds In 
the natural gardens are sometimes covered with vines, 
and these are faith fully copied in tlie small dividing 
borders between the broad ones, which are also 
ornamented \v\i\i flower forms. Terraces, fountains, 
tree-s^ and fruit are all faithfully reprodneed, and are 
treated by some w'eavers conventionally, and by 
otl ers in a naturalistic way- 
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The rose-gfardens oi Persini have cfipecLilIy appealed 
to the luxyryJoviiig natives of the land loved by the 
poets^ fofj as m ah countries ^here desert lands 
abound, the oases are hij^hly prized^ and wherever 
irrigatiGii is necessary m order to make the desert 
blossom» verdure depeisdinfr upon human effortp man 
endeav'ours to make for himself within prescribed 
limits a perfect AtiAa ns/HJi, or jaaradisev Tiiesc 
earthly pteasure-grounds furnish to the imagination 
models for abodes in bliss Avhich await those loved by 
the godst whOj while resting here on earthy sing of 
joys to come: 

" Lo^ we have told you of the s^olden garden 
Kepi for the faillrfLiL where die soU .^Ei]| 

Wheat-flour and musk, and e^mphire and fruits liatiictL 
To what dclieious savour each niati will 

Upon I he Tooba tree, whldii bends its clusters 
To him doth ti.:sire, bearing all meat: 

Aud of the sparkling fountains which oul lustre 
Diamonds and emeruids running dear mid sweet. 

Duelling En nianellous pavilions^ budded 
Of hollow* pearls wherctlsrciugh a great light shines^ 

Coiiled by soft b^ee^es, and by glad suns gilded, 

Oil tile green pillows where the blest feelines+ 

" A rich reward it shall be^ a full payment 

For life s brief irials and sad virtue's stress. 

When friends with friends^ clad all in festal raimetiE, 

Share in deep Heaven ihe angcl'is liappine&s/' 

Sir Edwin ArnoEdf—Me A’enM. 

In old Mongolian devices wc find. In the outer 
border of gardelurugs, inountaiti and cloud desigEis 
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indicatuig ati ejitendcd view from the place of 
retreat. These once faithfully portrayed natural 
objects have very few of them been preserved with 
their original tneaniiig In modern ornanicnl, but lll;c 
scattered petals they are strewn upon the solid- 
coloured fields of modern rugs in highly convention¬ 
alised forms, as roses, tulips, pinks, and lilies. 

Like tUronc-rugs and palace-rugs, jnosque-rugs are 
among the most magnificent fruits of the loom, and as 
votive offerings they are made costly beyond descrip¬ 
tion. Floral symbolism may be traced in many of the 
designs used in these gift rugs, and panel decoration 
of the most ornate character abounds ivhich follows 
architectural types and is enriched by significant 
mQtifs taken from existing ornament* 

^ III rugs that arc used as palls and grave-car- 

pets we find the tree m ornamentp a.s well 
as many special emblems of mourning that 
have both national and personal meaning. These fab¬ 
rics are made in all grades, needed as they are by high 
and low alike, and, according to the biih of the 
weaver, symbols of immortality adorn them. Many 
of the same general designs that are found upon grave 
carpets decorate antique prayer-rugs, and the study of 
the “ prayer-rug ” is of paramount interest. 

When the call was first sounded in the seventh 
century ^— 

“ Turn whcncJiuVr yft be, lo Mecca's slonc+ 

Tbither wards turii 3 

— the necessity w-as forced upon the followers of the 
prophet to make for themselves some sacred thing 
upon tvhich to kneel. Tunics and outer garments or 
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woven Fabrics were until thauglit seized 

I lie inventive geiuus of tlie weavers, and its applica¬ 


tion to warp and wool produced tile 
prnycT-rug, The field of the rug was 
pointed at one end, whieli was sup¬ 



posed to be placed during the prayer that the wor¬ 


shipper should face toward Mecca, that hahowed and 
sacred spot where King Soloiitoiv more lliaii fifteen 
hundred years before ti^ birth of Mohammed^ is 
supposed to have gone on a pilgrimage, Iran spurted 
hither and thither upon his fabulous green carpet, 
which at his bidding arose from the place where it 
Avas stretched, and floated throagli spacci covered witli 
a canopy oF flying birds. 

Tlie necessity of facing ^[ecca has given disEinctive 
patterns not only to the TUain outlhies in the designs 
of prayer-rugs, but, in detail, many of the articles 
used by the pious Mohammedan arc sometimes 
worked into the fabric, A compass was necessarily 
carried to determine iDCatian, s<» that the rug might 
point in ihe right direction. A comb to keep in order 
the beard, and beads to assist lu prayer, were iiecdFul 
accessories, acid accordingly were used in decoration. 
The Moslem rosaty consists of ntnetymine beads, 
each one designating one of the nisictymine bcauli- 
fnt names of Allah.'" These various arlicks are to be 
generally found in the pointed end of the prayer-rug 
if they are used at all in designs. This pointed end is 
called the '"niche," and it is supposed lo imitate the 
form of the “ Milirab/" or luclicv in the temple at 
Mecca, where the Koran is kept, 

“ With Strands of vow and shreds of prayer"' ha%^e 
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KASHAN SILK HUG 
Loaned % Mr^ M\ Elia^cotih 

Oriental Ekpekt’s DtisriiiPTroN 

* Ills ruff »tiOicA nomadte handling of de- 
^ ^ign and dgesJ^ S* CostikgaH. 

AUTBOft'S DESCRIi-TtdN 

The designs in thia Imnting rug are crude 
and umtitereatiug, but the eoionnt mr m fine 
that, ae a fabric, it hm grml ehfirin. If a age m 
jdahtlg icritfen at (op of the rug, ^ioiving 
that it wan earlg ^itnefeentli-emtHrgimtdncfiotu 
The eel rage has Im^u rephtred bg a new oufif 
and fringe has been udde^i to that of the arlgt- 
jfal rug. Uj}on a backgroHud of clear prlmarg 
red^ softened bg age and {itmoapheTie infimneeSj 
rejiU tt dianmnd-nhaiuui me<lailiim of deep hlne. 
The Persian coat of amot {the aun riaing behind 
a Non holding a yatagliau) apptHtra nfeotJe aii^^ 
betow the central paneL 
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bertrn woverij by and for the faiUifub rugs wlikh not 
only bear evidencti of Arabian and Turkish ideas of 
the needs of time* and the belief in immortalityt 
designs that show that the creed of Islam found devo¬ 
tees in central and eastern Asia, and even antong the 
dwellers in far Cathay. Special emblems of local 
significance were vvorked into prayer-rugs; and Zoroa^ 
triaii cypress-treesp Indian lotus-flowers^ and Cidnese 
Buddhistic symbols testify to the mingling of beliefs. 

Although prayer-rugs are now made for commercial 
purposes, and vast numbers of them are sold, artistic 
specimens always command our interest in no ordinary 
way, for there is always the possibility that upon their 
surfaces some true believers in all that is good in the 
teachings of Mohammed have bowed toward Mecca 
in response to the call to prayer; 

Aibhu! 

La Itah. jllahu f " 

In poetic fancy this thought has been given expres¬ 
sion in the verses of Miss Anne Reeve Aldrich: 

"MY PERSIAN PRAYER^RUG. 

Made smiMih, some centuries ago. 

By praj'iiig easlem dcvoices. 

Blurred by thaw dusky naked fecL 
And soincwhai worn by shuffling knees. 

In Ispahan. 

" It lies upon my modern floor. 

And no one prays there any more. 

It never felt the world Ey tread 
Of smart boltines high and red, 

Iti Ispahan. 


so 
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And no tine piraj-s ihtrc now, I said? 

A tip wcEl lliat was a hasty weffd. 

Once* wttlj my face upon its woof* 

A fiercer prayer is nev'er heard 
In Tspahan. 

Bui still I livcp who prayed that night 
Thai death might come ere eamc the light- 
Did any soul in black despair 
Breathe^ crouching herc^ thal reckless prayer 
In Ispaltan ? 

" Perhaps* I trust that heaven lent 
A kinder car to him than ine> 

If some brown sufferer, weeping, begged 
To ha™ his wretched soul set ireo 
In Ispahan. 

[ fancy 1 shall like to meel 

The dead w ho prayed here, and whose feet 

Wore ihai rich carpKt dim and Irayed. 

Peace to your son Is, O friends* who prayed 
In Ispaharik^' 


CHAPTER 111 


IlIKLrOGKAPUV 

Unttl xvithin a ceirtiiry the casual student of 
things Oriental has been apt to look upon Asia chiefly 
as Uibk countr}%" and througli a glass of semLrelu 
gtous colouring has eiidcavoured to make tlie things 
of long ago explain the life of the hnervening cen- 
turies^ Without doubt the tent of Abraiiam ^vas 
sinular to tliose whicli have been used ever sitice by 
nomad tribes, and the curtains before it probably 
resembled the Mi7/V/jj we know so well to-da)', but 
the modern student has added to his research by con¬ 
sidering both Christiah and Mohammedan ascendency 
and would not look upon the aft product of tci-day as 
revealing in absolute purity the thought life of the 
Abrahamic period* More or less, to be sure, racial 
conditions and methods have obtained in spite of 
changes brought about by the Cross and the Crescent. 
The ages were not dark ages, in the Orient, that arc 
chronicled as such in the history of ClirisEian Europe, 
and the influences from the Orient were felt through 
the Saracenic conquest, and were noticeable in Euro¬ 
pean art antedating the Crusades. 

Tlic Christian Dark Ages ivere explained by writers 
of Sunday-school texl-btioks, as without light, so far 
as the development of Christian truth was concenied. 
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and all but tlic barcf dutliiies of Molianimcdan su¬ 
premacy was eliminated. It must be borne in mind 
that we are speaking of the way historical facts have 
influenced art^ and are not making an argument for 
or against methods of dealing with religious truths. 
Formerly^ missionaries with eager desire to establish 
the Cross in foreign iands, wrote in their books of 
travel more about converts made than about manners 
and customs. " Idols were spoken of indiscrimi- 
nately as sucht without according any individuality to 
either the man or the animal worshipped^ Not until 
religious fervour was accompanied with schoJarly 
research did we receive niuch valuable assistance 
from the books of travel written by missionaries. 

When English interests in tlie far East developed, 
the government sent out scholars whose reports were 
hailed with delight by Avaiting students, and the 
monographs publisiicdi and the reports in the Asiatic 
Society journals^ were among the earliest literature 
that we could claim in the bibliography of the rug. 
When ^Ir. Vincent Robinson wrote Ins earliest papers 
for the "^Journal of the Society of Arts/^ and the diti- 
tingiiished secretaries of various museums and sode^ 
ties expressed to the world their convictions in regard 
to objects examinedt we began to feel that had 
something definite and tangible to take hold of^ and 
we sought for encyclopaedic infornialiou which might 
enlighten us in regard to products and their uses in 
manufacture. From ethnological and cniisnlar re¬ 
ports we were able to form a somewhat definite idea 
of the rug-producing countries and their physical 
aspects; of highland and lowland, towns and villages^ 
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Loatted Mr^ Jam^s 111 Eifj^ivorih 

AtTHoa'a DescRipnos' 

HIS tare oM P^mbii Iumthig-ruff ww 
^ rmrai /;# piviure /onn to set*ve tiva nrall 
d^iYttioii. So iskilfuHy ftns t?ie n^uvtr fused 
tii^ Cfilofira lhat it w scm-cely to dtidin' 

i/uidi Jloml fixtm ojiitnaifonnft ontmde the cen- 
trai jKintl in the of the rtig, €tH a bludi la 
di^ffttifed over uH, trhich niingteis the vftrymg 
ehades, aud totie^ them in Htieh rt fvuy thnt the 
tvhole effect ie of tiwtre^ 

The eei:^n botder dripee are finely ivovm, 
nnd fit Ity four kundreil knots are ti&I in each 
square iftth of the eurfnee. 

The rtig ctoims ttco hundred yearei exlfdence. 
u^iick is not too great an uge for its beauty of 
iceace to tramint. 
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and t!ie m.iiiTitfrs and eastonis all ihrough the caravan- 
travcr&cd East. Neither railroads nor cameras aided 
tlie early writerSp and yet much was deseribed hy 
them that interpreted Eastern affairs better than 
aujjht else ever has; for, without intention of proving 
a point* certain things were iiientionedp or ilhistrated, 
by laborious process, which did reveal and explain to 
those whose eyes were ready to read, and whose iiUeh 
licence w^as quickened to respond. 

After this followed more papiihir writings* sent to 
both Europe am! America by their respective minis^ 
tes'S to Asta^ and by ariny and navy officers who de¬ 
scribed in the most graphic manner things that really 
occurred, thus adding fuel to already kindled iiiiagi- 
natioiis. Scrap-boc^ks containing all that could be 
secured from periodicals of the time are among the 
most cherished possessions of tliose wdiose interest in 
tile Orient has now covered nearly half a century of 
time. Following the scarcely obtainable accounts of 
present-day conditions in Asia, came the reports from 
exploration and archaeological societies, whicli, with 
overwhelining conviction* indorsed the speculations of 
our foremost thinkers; and in the unearthed testi¬ 
mony, cut into stone which had been buried for 
centuries, were found mute answers to questions 
that had been asked by antiquarians throughout the 
years. 

To-day wc stand at the result of all the ages. We 
have not only all that has been written of a specula¬ 
tive nature in regard to Oriental rugs* but all the facts 
that could be gathered for our use by travellers and 
writers ; and still we may be confounded by the sini- 
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pie St specimen of the weaver's art in our possession 
unless we have ourselves some method xvliich shall 
serve as a key with w'hich vve may unlock the mys¬ 
teries of Eastern llion^lu which it represents;. 
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OHiKST.'iT, Expert’s DisspBiiTfox 


fiiS mg irm ortgtnallg brought ftwri the 
f>f a very rare and 

^rj)tcinien. old atui originaU^ 

Httdji Ridirntni Rengniat. 


AL'THOR'S DEBPRJI*Ttf>K 

The allotmetit of bonier ieafttr a dif- 

femd onier ii* this old Rh/Mlian rug from that 
foJtoK^l in oiiher Ohionlez, Rulahf or Meihiiz. 
To the fifipi'Oit* etrtpes the Kttltih in^ar^r^ Iwk 
for ifogijeatioii^ ^^h He tn the sqatiivd dmlgti of 
the mfii» bonier the jjatfuate Jtowrr trlfh three 
bttde rliofrs fwrtf of the mrliettt terns from 
ivhkh the formft of Asia Mtiior 

wmce were erotreA. The motifs, iudi^rimi- 
iuitefg arranged on the mirrotr strii}e, iudln^t- 
Jg co^tg the old RhofUan motif iftjmetlmes valltA 
'* while the Jlond feetoons In the 

second and slz'th junut to a bite develop- 

utrni of the The entirt field of the 

rif^ filled with cl geomeivle pimit-form groie- 
ing /po/iio jardinier^ ^chik iu (he bonier tmnnd^ 
ing the field wjjjrwar^ a moni beaut ifnl mriani 
of the toaler motif 
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CHAPTER IV 


CHART SYSTEM OF STUDY 

The Oriental rug in our Ocddeiital home! Ho%v 
may we study it ? 

In offering the charts on page 26, which, as a system 
of mnemoiiics, will serve to outline for us the informa¬ 
tion we should possess about each iiidividual specimen 
wx examine^ there is no claim made to exhaustive 
knowledge, but rather an iutitnation that by adopting 
this simple method each student may secure for hini^ 
self that wlitch will represent his own research, and 
which may in a way be unlike all else that has gone 
before it ,—^ weaving or fabrication of liis own bratn^ 
wuth warp of fact and woof of fancy that may reveal 
some of the great truths and mysteries of Oriental 
lore. Like the ancknts who marked off a dehnite 
space in which to weave a product of time in the 
field of eternity/" we may claim it our right to im¬ 
press our individuality upon the present by carefully 
formulating definite opinions in regard to the essen^ 
tial points in rug-study^ 

The bare outlines of the chart represent the laying 
out of the scheme. 

We devote the middle panel on the field of the 
rug-chart to the statement of our belief that the gov¬ 
erning and central thought in all artistic Aveaving 






























chart system of study 
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produced by early peoples iu strict adherence to tra¬ 
dition is that the Oriental rug is a thing of sentiment, 
and should be studied as such. It has always been 
the natural teitdeney for human beings to adorn their 
tcivtSp tcmpIeSf and tombs with the choicest work of 
their hands. Applying this thought to any antique 
rug, ivc may discover certain features that appeal to 
us as verifying this assertion, and again and again tve 
may try to work our way into the thought behind 
the evidence of it, until gradually we begin to detect 
the spirit of modern cotnmercialifim when it exists, or 
to note the presence of that very sentiment for which 
we have learned to look. 

Questions quickly follow our initial interest and 
investigation, and we begin to tvonder wdlh what ma¬ 
terials the ancients worked, and how' they ’^vere pre¬ 
pared. Such facts, as we gather them, let us group in 
the column to the right in the rug-chart^ adding in¬ 
formation, from time to time, as our discoveries con¬ 
tinue. In response to further questioning we devote 
column two to the cotssideration of colours and their 
value. Thus in sequence we pass over to tlie left, 
and in column three the styles of weaving and of 
looms are eniimerated, while in column four we en¬ 
deavour to classify the various paraphernalia, Etially 
reaching the ultimate and significant assertion that 
the knot carpet marks the highef^t development of the 
weaver^s art. 

All the information we may glean in thus broadly 
considering the subject may be applied to weaving at 
large; but as our purpose is to study Oriental rugs, we 
may divide the low^er part of the rug-chart into five 
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sections, v^"ith more or less fidclUy lo the position in 
Asicip cast and west, of the various rug-produciiig 
countfiesp bearing in niind that the plan of study is 
to meet tlie rec|u.iremeiits of those who wish to secure 
the simplest and briefest method, and at the same 
time so to outline the subject that it may accommo¬ 
date tlseir needs as they advance, excluding from their 
minds for tlie present all preconceived notions^ 

progressii^g In our application of broad consider¬ 
ations, we note tliat primitive people might have 
arrived at a state of mere technical perfection along 
the lines indicated, so that in answer to their needs 
textiles might have been simply but perfectly woven, 
serving as canopy for shelter, and covcrii^g for body* 
Then followed evideiice of thought, however, and 
the work of the hands of men was crowned with the 
thought ol their brains. Thus we approach the result 
which in its fullest development we call ornament. 

In the upper corners of the chart we group the 
various methods of dividing and subdividing this 
branch of the subject, coming lace to face with the 
realization that there must have been meaning in 
most of the patterns whtcli have become historic, 
else they AVould not Imve been so oft repeated ; and 
we turn for further light on the question to the star 
in the upper part of the field of the charti wdiidi indi¬ 
cates the various religions that have most considerably 
iuBuenced art. We find that this star Is placed in 
the part of the design which, we shall discover as %ve 
proceed^ indicates that the rug is a pi ay er-rug, and, as 
such, is distinguished from others by the shape of the 
upper end of the field. This end is always arched or 
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pointcdp and diffcrcmly ornamented from any other 
part of the ru^. Over the star appears tlie comb^ 
one of the emblems of the Mohammedan faitlu and 
immediately above llie comb is drawn in Iriaitgnlar 
form the spot upoi^ which ttic pious Mohammed an 
may place;, if he wilh Ins b?t of sacred earth from 
Mecca, upon which his forehead may rest as he kneels 
in prayer. With these symbols of Moslem faitli we 
mingle those of the other j^reat religions, and sur¬ 
round the prayer niche witli as many or as few of 
them as our knowledge will permit^ never placing any 
thcro—cveri though the space remains empty—that 
we are not per.sonally convinced are symbols standing 
for absolute thought. 

Hovering over and among these expressions of 
thought, w'e leave space for the consideration of the 
forces that made from these scattered motifs of orna¬ 
ment the great styles which tnay be recognised tv her- 
ever found, wdiethcr near or far, from their places of 
origin, pilgrimages and wars have carried the evi¬ 
dences of man's thought from one remote place to 
another^ and as w^e learn tlie various W'orld-styles we 
w'ill name the threads of fringe whicli extend beyond 
the upper surface of our imaginarj^ rug, using only 
such names as we arc willing to indorse, for we are 
to be the individual weavers of facts gleaned by 
ourselves. 

It remains for us at our leisure to consider ag^ain 
the Bve divisions of rug country% and witii open alias 
and an outline map we may make our own discover¬ 
ies, holding to our determination to confine ourselves 
to independent research, arranging both encyclopaedic 
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iiiid historic information in as original a way as is 
postsible. As \vc learn to know various weaves^ and 
as wc cxanifnc great numbers of actual nigSp ive may 
begin to subdivide and name each tlircaci of tlie 
fringe exletiding beyond llie lower surface of the mg 
chart* Our attempt slioiiUl be to study types as 
nearly as pos^ible^ discardingp uiuJI we are more 
filmiliar ivith inalii featurcsp every object that is com* 
plex in pattern and which overtaxes onr limited 
powers. In museums and in iLlustrated books of travel 
we shall find pictorial representations of early thoughtt 
grouped together without any iiiteiulon of proving 
our theories, which may, If studied aright^ help us to 
formulate our ideas and establish our standards* 

Tlie plan thus outlined is a simple one, and, after all, 
is only a list of questions so arranged that they will 
readily suggest themselves as a formula of procedure 
when w^e wish to discover the truth concerning any 
Oriental rug brought to our notice. Rut because the 
questions do follow one another consecutively, they 
force tliemselves upon its, and train our perception so 
that we eventually take in at a glance the whole 
makemp of the specimen examined. 
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CHAPTER V 


MATERIALS 

Primitive people* in tvliatever part of [ 
the world they have dwelt* have used the 
same mturol m^iterials in riig-itsanufac- 
lure, vegetable always antedating animal 
products, and the list may be framed as 
follows: 


Lcns'cs 

Fibre 

Jute 

Hair 

Rl^ccls 

Hemp 

Cpflon 

Fur 

Grasiies 

Fbtx 

VVoql 

Silk 

These muteriabp in 

the hands of the sav- 


age races* have been sinvElarl)' treated^ Mat¬ 
ting together leaves* hatr, fur, etc.; weaving 
reeds and grasses: and tying twigs and 
branches, have given three methods of mak¬ 
ing rude floor-coveriiigSi Evolving from 
these three simple, natural methods we have 
felt rugs* used in the Orient to cover the 
floors before spreading down coarser rugs: 
weaving of all sorts where w^oof is run 
through warp to make fabric; and* from 
the tying" together so as to hold in plate 
one material by some other. %vc trace that 
which, in its fullest development* we call 
lace. 
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(i) Primitive people^ noting^ the matting of leaves 
311 tlie forest^ have co|aled tlie pmeesj? in their art* 

(3) Noting tlie iiilerladnjj of fibreSp etc., they have 
again copied the same in artp 

(3) Noting the web of the spider (circks held to¬ 
gether by finest lracL'f3')p they have rivalled ft in per¬ 
fection of weaving. 

Thus we see that to indivkinals atikep wherever 
they may have dwelt, have come hints and revela¬ 
tions from the great world of Nature, 

The Oriental ivcaver doubtless made his reed mat 
before he wove his woollen nig. liis first woven rng, 
like the first lexliles of all people alike, was witliout 
doabt^ like the kh/ims of lo-day and tlic Navajo 
blankets we so liighly estcemp It was a later tlionght 
to add ornament of any kindp making a relief surface* 
whether the decoration be applied with featheiSj shells* 
or knots. 

The materials used for the fully developed art are 
silk, the wool of sheep, and the hair of goats and 
camels. It makes all the difference m the world how 
these materials are treateeL Wool may be lustrous or 
dull according to wlietlier or not it is carefully pre¬ 
pared, Wlieu sliorn from living sheep in good condi- 
iion it is apt to have life and a quality which lends 
sheen to the spun wool. If tiie wool is taken from a 
dead sheep or fleece, it may lack lustre and vitality,— 
or at least so says tradition. Camels from cold climates 
shed their hair when they reach warmer places, and 
this hair IS often utilized, but does not give as good 
results as when deliberately removed from the ani- 
maL Pasturage influences the nature of the mate- 
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MATERIALS 


rials Animals yield to rug-niakcrs^ and in studying 
tribal wanderings W'e find tliot direction h determined 
by the nature of the country. High altitudes produce 
very different wool and hair from low leveISp and all 
these thti>gs must be considered by the student^ 

The general name for all the rugs with tufted sur¬ 
faces or uap^ made in Lite Orient^ is knot carpet/' the 
effect being produced by tying knots of coloured wooh 
hair, or silk upon one or more of the w^arp threads^ 
and then hiring all in place by bringing down with a 
comb several threads of the woof. Here is where a 
small amount of knowledge h of immense value to 
the collector^ We hold a rug in our hands,—an object 
to study. We notice how many knots are tied in each 
square inch of surface,—thirty^ forty^nine, one hun¬ 
dred, or whatever the number may be. Rug connoi^i^ 
scurs tell us how the fineness of rugs depends upon the 
quality of the materials used^ the number of stitches 
to the iiiclip and how' uncommon it now is to find as 
w'cll-iiiade articles as formerly. This leads us to con¬ 
sider the relative merits of the objects themseivcsp 
and we may pick up any Oriental rug we possess and, 
looking at its friiige, may note if it is of w^oolp hair, 
or cotton. Satisfying ourselves in regard to this, 
we shall then know' of what the vvari> of the rug is 
made. Wc may cut off a thread of the fringCp if in 
doubt, burn it, and, when trained to distinguish the 
difference betw'een tlie odour of burning w'ool and 
burning eoEton, can determine absolutely whether it 
be cotton or nob 

Examination of the woof by separating the tufts 
and noting how many threads are run through the 
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wjrp to liokl lilt knots in place will show whether 
the woof itself is made of wool, hair, or cottom 
Sometimes two strands will be of cotton and one of 
wool twisted together, as is often the case in modern 
rugs. Now if the rug was meaiU to be an all-wool 
rug the presence of cotton would show' an attempt 
to cheapen the article. If^ however, the warp or woof 
were inteiUionnlly of cotton^ we arc able at once to 
locate it more or less absolutely, as certain rug-w'eav- 
ers invariably use cotton for warp thread^?* The finest 
and most beaiittfiil Persian rugs are made on a 
cotton warp, as their frankly confessed wdiite cotton 
fringe will testify, 

1 he next step in the procedure js to note how 
niany knots there are in a square inch of this special 
nig, and whether the etids of the knots are long or 
short; wdiether they lie down over the woof threadi^, or 
stand up close together, making a surface like velvet. 
Remembering other rugs, and comparing each new' 
example with all others, w ill very quickly put one In 
possession of many independent theories. Individual 
taste may prefer a coarse rug, choosing it rather than 
a fine one; but a coarse rug should be known as suebt 
and the reasons for its excellence should he accounted 
for. We never look for many stitches to the square 
inch in a rug whose chief charm consists of the fact 
that it is heavy and warm* In stich cases the wool has 
been loosely spun, making a coarse warp, upon wdiich 
are tied loosely woven threads in big knots, giving it a 
high nap which so overlaps the warp threads that the 
sides of the knot^nds fall over the woof threads and 
overlap each other, quite unlike the rugs where warp 


threads are tightly twLsted and of supcrlatii^qly fine 
Tnateriah upon vvhkh just as many knots have been 
tied as can pOiisibly be crowded^ and the uprig'ht ends 
then clipped close^ so as to make an even pitc« Some 
siEk mgs are so fine that many hundred stitches or 
knots are ctotvded \nlo a s<]uaie indi, and finely spun 
wool and hatr can be treated so as to occupy as Jittle 
room as stik. Rare old cameVs-hair rugs were made 
with a far greater number of stitches or knots to the 
square inch than others made to-day of the same mate¬ 
rials prepared in a different way, \Vc must consider 
materials abvays, when judging of the comparative 
merits of rugs. It holds to reason that closely 
woven rugs will wear better than those loosely madct 
and that a fifie, even w^arp^ so tightly pressed together 
as to keep each ktiot-end erects will make a more vel¬ 
vet-like surface than wdieii long ends arc left in shaggy 
fashion^ We may prefer the long warp to the short, 
but that IS another matter* 

The natural desire to ornament plain surfaces 
brought about an attempt to apply decoration of one 
kind and another upon a woven material. A plain 
fabric once made, a free-hand sort of decoration could 
easily be applied with paint. Laler, crude methods 
of printing and stencilling were adopted in the oma- 
mentatiou of tent-cloth and other ivoven fabric.^, such 
becoming liighly ornate and proving a successful way 
of perpetuating symbolic interpretation of current 
thoughts. To w^cave in pattern was not as easy as to 
apply decoration. Therefore the early attempts thus 
to produce satisfactor>' results show many slips that 
eventually became patterns of adventition, and, though 
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at first aci:ideii tally producedp such became fiiialEy 
historic and immensely si>^niEcant, The check, the 
stripe, and many oilier patterns were dascoverecl by 
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one and another weaver indqpendenlly. Tufls were 
originally made on woven fabrics by tying^ on various 
things.—grasses, feathers, beads, shells, etc.,—and 
by embroidering or applying decorations. These early 
and primitive means of producing relief surfaces 
gave afterward to the new method of tying in knots 
of wooh patterns that imitated materials formerly' 
used, so that in very ancient specimens we find 
feather mosaic work reproduced, and coloured beads 
and shells copied in designs worked out in wooL 
ratcluvork in which the bits of clotli were sewn upon 
a plain woven material, so as to tell a story or to illus¬ 
trate a legend, has been called by some Orientals 
" T hought-work/' and that made by Armenian w^omen 
and native Syrian workers so appealed to Bolticelli 
that he b said to have inlrodijced the idea into Italy, 
and to have made use of the style for chLirch decora- 
tion. The tianic Ojms Consiietum " was given to 
lids cut-work, in wliicii one material was decorated bv 
another imposed tip on it, 

T he steps from the most primitive methods to the 
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tying in of knots o[ coloured wools upon threads of 
wAtp were taken in due tifflCt first one and then 
another style obtaining^ and the knot carpet marks 
the highest development of the weaver s arL 
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CHAPTER VI 


5YMPaLIS,M or COLOLfR 

1'rom materials to the eolouring of them! A 
charming pursuit, and one that has always had about 
it a mysterious fasdnattoti, and in some cases almost 
a supernatural element I 

To steal from floiver, leaf, aitd root that which has 
made it a thing of distinctive beauty; to match the 
rainbow tints wliicli of all marvels seem the great¬ 
est ; to acquire from nature secrets that seem past 
finding out; to wait upon ripening fruit for exactly 
the right mellowness and hue of its rinc,— is to so 
associate the human with the Divine that a colour- 
maker and a colour-mixer among primitive peoples was 
considered gifted beyond others of the elan. What 
wonder that gems, and rocks, and ores, the most en- 
during of things created, suggested most beautiful 
colour schemes, and, as such, both the gems and their 
colours became sacred. So when, in tlie form of 
" totem,"' or “ idol,'* tlie thing worshipped was per¬ 
sonified, it was of course made of appropriate mate¬ 
rial and colour. 

This we find exemplified perhaps in jade more 
truly than in anything else,—jade, that substance so 
idolised by the Chinese tlnit everything concerning it 
is governed by regulations which control even the 
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smallest deUifls. Li<le { ra}, as a standard for qliar- 
acteTp liaii been likctieJ to virtue, tlic liigfh value at- 
tachetJ to it by all proves it to he Its polish 

and brilliancy su^^est honesty, its compactness accu- 
racy^ its sharp angles Justice, and its peas'l-like pen¬ 
dants politeness, while its pure sound wlien struck 
suggests music, and the fact that all internal cracks 
are visible from the outside prov'e its .siricerity, “ Its 
lustre Is pcriiianetjcy, its subsEaiice represents tiic 
Earth, and its scheme of colour, one shade not ob¬ 
scuring another^ proves its 103'ahy/' 

The colours of jade vary, but not so the Chinese 
use of them^ Absolute hilclity to tradition marks 
the colour scheme of the Mongolian, and in the life 
of no other people can we better trace hack the 
beginnings of col our-worship than among the Chinese. 
Our study of colour to-day in India, Persia, and Tur¬ 
key is of wliat, in spite of overturned governments 
and alien Influences, has survived, but with the loss of 
the absolute quality which characterises adherence to 
tradition m a count 1^^ like China, a living countr)" 
to-day without break in its legend or history* Moti- 
goljaii thought has left its impress on the art of the 
entire Orient, and a studj* of the rugs and textiles of 
China, and especially of sucli as sliow Buddhist 
thought, tlirows great light tipon many of the East¬ 
ern combinations and sliadings. 

Originally, without any doubt, all peoples attrib- 
uted to the dements great powers of control of hu¬ 
man life and conduct: and to the five dements, earth, 
water, fire^ air, and ether (or the be^-ond), were given 
significant forms and colours, Tliese have rejju- 
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lar precedence in the priinitive art of all nalLonSp 
though not enough definite proof exists for us to 
chLiiifk and demonstrate this fact save in Ciiincse art» 
It seems to have been an early idea that forces should 
be personified^ and given various powers and attri¬ 
butes. A sort of nursery tale method of teaching 
the control of one force by another has led to a 
theory whsch is somewdiat as follows: Earth (yelloiv) 
exists, and is conquered by the wood (green) whicti 
groAvs upon it. The destroyer^ metal (whtEe), is used 
to conquer wood by cuttii^g it dow^n. Metal in turn 
Submissively yields itself to the heat of the fire (red) 
and only ivater (black) can subdue flame. This rea¬ 
soning led to a primiLive use of colours that obtains 
to-day, and may be detected in ceremonial objects of 
the far East. 

Colour controb eveiy'thing even now' in China, the 
imperial yellow most often alluded to as a Chinese 
colour being the very last note of a scale which had 
its beginning in past centuries. Durttig the present 
dynasty yellow' has been used by the Emperor, and in 
vaiy-ing shades has been allowed to princes of high 
rankj but the adherence to old custom was observed 
in its selection and adoption, On the accession of 
a new dynasty, one of the five elemetits is always 
chosen as a symbol and affected as a colour/" and it is 
thought by many that to this systemt which has 
endured through thousands of years, may be traced 
the possible origin of national colours." We can¬ 
not expect, even in so old a country as China, where 
laws and regulations have been established for centn- 
rieSh to find these elemental thoughts in their priiiii- 
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Oriextal Exj'KRT^s Difi!^OHlrao^r 

" fj made for ehniTh 

lise^ togw^ to thetp foMtng ti^^nt churcftm a 
crrtain cathedral <dm(Ktidiere,--vjfing them fw 
if thcff icere cathedmi uindowM, Same of ikesii 
ruiiffhave ChrMian Hi/mi»tlH mtren into them. 
This tms in the tdden times iji the Greek Arehi- 
jiriago, e^>eei<iit^ in the istund of Crete: the 
Greeksneoer kmeiv jrhen thningh Jightn and {Hs- 
cords (hri/ wontd forced to go from one jdnee 
to another. 

“ Tli& number of jxtncts in these rnr^s rtjri/ 
from one to three in itilh Mae, (treen^ or 

red backgrounds. 

” As it is perceptible in the Shiraz mon: so 
tlian in other jnakes there is uo amipnrismi t*e- 
ticeen the otd and the neuj rags, as nothing 
ci>nkl be uglier than the nem ones, ichereas 
the old ones represent a rich and harmoniouH 
cambiuation of the 7nost br^intifui soft eotonrs, 
the borfters behig of the rarest canaries and 
goideu shades. 

'"(hie of the pallets of this rng is btue, the 
other salmim-pink^- and amnnd and betu^een 
them are borfkrsof the most bmutifnl shades of 
haydndFte-/ield. The iceace of this rug isprin- 
cipaitg the sanis as in Turkish rugs."'^ 

Hadji Ephraim Benguiat. 
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SYMBOLISM OF COLOUR 

tivc purity, but they have so influenced the past that 
no liistory of colour would he complete without 
recojjnitioii nf these prcat underlying truths. Were 
this a study of symbolism we should consider the 
relation of other peoples toward colour-demonstration 
of their beliefs, but it b only by way of suggestion 
that the foregoiug hints have been given. 

1 he obtaining of colours from natural sources has 
always been the chief glory of the Oriental crafts¬ 
man, who thus secured what w-e term '' fast*' or fixed 
shades. Certain of these ivere known, and could be 
made by following formula, but many others were 
the result of accident and could not be developed at 
will. There were few places where the custom was un¬ 
known of making holes in the beds of brooks during 
the dr^-season. Into which, when the rain fell, all sorts 
of vegetable and mineral substances were deposited 
and left to act upon each other until, when again the 
dry season arrived, the contents of the holes were 
removed by tlie dyers, w'ho, grinding all together in- 
discriminateiy, made shades which vied wvith the pi¬ 
geon's breast in beauty, and witJi the clouds of sunset 
in variety. Little care was taken in old times in the 
preparation of hair and wool, one lot being dyed in a 
pot that had been previously used, and in Avhich some 
of the dye still remained to tint, without intention, 
the next colour employed. A beautiful softness was 
the result of this carelessness, and the reds and blues 
w^ere rarely of the same sliade throughout. What¬ 
ever IS to be said about present methodic, and the 
disastrous effects of aniline dyes, we may speak with 
absolute aulhority about the past. Old rugs made by 
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people who dyed their wools with vegetable dyes pre¬ 
pared according to traditional recipes have a beauty 
all their own, wiiicli cntilles them to our respect and 
cut hu siast ic app rec i at i o ii. 

Colour has been haitdled in widely differing ways^ 
and it is wrong and leads to erroneous coiitlusioiis to 
attempt to interpret the ideas demonstrated iu one 
part of the workh by the key to mysteries else- 
wdiere, nertcc it is apparent that the Churchman, 
however tlioroughly he understands and ad lie res to 
cccLcsiastieal symbolism, could not make the slight-. 

use of such knowledge in the interpretation of 
Oriental colours. Nor W'outd a thorough comprehen¬ 
sion of the Chinese use of the same colours as those 
made by the American Indians serve to enlighten the 
student w'ho has discovered the siniiianty of intent 
that causes both the Indian and the Mongolian to 
endow all natural forces with form and colour. An 
important table has been furnished by Mr* Stew^art 
Culif!> director of the Museum of Archseology of 
the Universit)^ of Pennsylvania, Avhicb he offers 
us for purposes of comparison with the Chinese 
classifications^ taken from Mayer^s Chinese Reader'^s 
^ranual/^ 


ckinhse niRKCTiON^ A^rn cotooit sv-mbomsm 



Aimjffju 

Celt Mrs 


riiMMr/f 


North 

Winter 

BTack 

Water 

Mcnrnry 

Iron 

East 

Spring 

Green 

WiM 

Jupiter 

Lead+ tin 

South 

Summer 

Red 

Fire 

Mars 

Copper 

West 

Autumn 

White 

Metal 

Venus 

Silver 

Middle 


Yellow 

Karlh 

Saturn 

Gold 
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ZUSl INDIAN COLOUR SY-MHOLlSM, ETC* 



JiVkitjpx 

Cw/itHFi 


Korlh 

Winter 

Yellow 

Air (wind or breaih) 

West 

Spring 

Blue 

Water 

South 

Stimmer 

Red 

Fire 

East 

AutLimn 

White 

Earth fsceds of) 

Upper 

Day 

Many^olour 

Waking, or life condlEion 

l.owcf 

Night 

BJaefc 

Sleeping, or death condition 

Middle 

Year 

Ail colours 

All elements and conditions 


This will lit at cri ally help i£^ to detect similarity 
Df methodp and deference paid by primitive tliinkers 
to situations and conditions that are not always 
emphasised when civilisation has advanced. **Thc 
five directiojis have each one of them been ai^soci- 
ated with a colour among early art-workers, who in¬ 
clude the “ centre or ** middle as one of the direc¬ 
tions, this personal relation to the universe being 
characteristic of all primitive belieL Standing at 
the centre, the colour yellow, or the earth, fortifies the 
individual whose needs call for protection^. From 
the cold North come winter, water, and the colour 
black. From the East conies the gracious sunlight* 
bringing spring, wood, and the colour green* From 
the South come fire, summer, and the colour red. 
From the West come autumn, metals, and the colour 
white. The Zuni Indian adds to his divisions “ upper"' 
and lower,*' giving various colours to llic “ above,” 
and black to the lower regiopis and to oblivion* 

With these extreme cases it Is easy to demonstrate 
the relation of colour to the thought life of all the 
peoples of the earth, and the undesirability of 
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touchirig too lightly so important a subjecL Our 
observations should and will lead us to a rceognitiott 
of the facts that seem to have evolved from human 
ingenuity and effort to comprehend natural p!ie- 
nomena, and we Bnally find ourselves equipped with 
an intelligent system wdth ^vhich we may approach 
the rainbow-tinted textiles of the OrienL 
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ASIA MINOR RUO 

Sizet 3.7 x3.10 

ORrENTAL Expert's Descriptiox 

'• i~ HIS mg mude amt iwed bg It 

^ is the oldest mg of the hind I have evee 
seen* Such rugs resentbk each other abrnM 
mmjdeteig in their design aud sis^e; the ontg 
difference among them being in the different 
strides of the preitomhiating blue itud m/ coi- 
oiirs^ and the degrees of softness or ugliness re- 
suiting from dnmtion of existence.'^' 

Hadji Ephraim Bengiiiat, 
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CHAPTER Vn 
APPLICATION OF COLOUR—nVES 


WiTJI floivcrs of thou^lit we have 
tivioed the second column of the charti 
and now inn at practically apply our de¬ 
ductions to objects at hand. 

Rugs might have been made without 
colour and %vouId have scr\.'ed utititarian 
purposes as ivclh but they Avould hardly 
have found their ^vay out of the Orient 
had not their floivcr- and gcm-lihe quali¬ 
ties given them the transcending char¬ 
acteristics that bespeak the consideration 
of art-Iovcrs everj^^where. Self-coloured 
materials have been used in the manu¬ 
facture of certain rugSp tlie wool or hair 
having been taken from animals that are 
strongly marked by dark lines and masses 
doivn the back and along the taih that 
from a single animal several different 
shades are obtainable. The black thus 
secured is almost the only black knotvn 
that is durable^ as sooner or later all 
others corrode and eat the wook so that 
in old carj^ets close examination will re¬ 
veal the absence of pile where once black 
knots had been tied. In passing the hand 
over some rugs a slight difference in the 
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surface is sometimes apparent^ caused by the action 
of corrosive dye or strong mordant upon tlie woof, 
Afany modern mordants consist of strong chemical 
preparations that take from the elasticity and ivcaring 
qualities of the wdoI. 

Experts will tell the age of a rug by noticing the 
effect ef long exposure to the light. Certain coJours 
will change into others inncli more beautifut, which 
will remain permanent when the limit of fading is 
reached^ In the preparation of dyes long exposure in 
the suntiglU is often required^ and many of the most 
ancient secrets are being discovered by modern crafts- 
in cm, who by personal investigation are fiiHling out 
wliat has revealed itself in turn to each person who 
has manipulated natural materials. There are certain 
chemical dyes that do not fadc^ and ^me vegetable 
dyes that do fade, so that an absolute line cannot be 
drawn between them. One of the best methods of 
detecting the use of aniline dyes is to separate the 
pile, noting whether the woo] is of tlie same colour^ 
but of a deeper shade, near the knot^ from wiiat it is 
on the sinTacc ; or if it is of an entirely different 
colour. It may not always hold true, but oflen 
enough to prove the rule^ that vegetable dyes fade to 
ligiiler shades of tlietr original colour^ while anilines 
fade to different colours, one or another of the dyes 
used iu combination entirely disappearing at timesK 
and the other remaining. for example, where 

twQ colours arc mixed to form a tlilrd^—like blue 
and yetloiv to form a green^—the yellow may alEiiost 
disappear, leaving a dull blue* which proves to be per¬ 
manent and sometimes very beautifuL though pro- 
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duc<^d acci J<!ntally, In mod cm Turkisli carpets Ave 
often find under a gre}'is!i 3'ellow surface a deep crini- 
or bcneatli a pile of li^lu blue, a dark brown 
coknir^ When blue dyed with vegetable colours 
fades it keeps a bluish tint throughout^ and crimsoii 
shows truces of pink, even wlieii it yields somewhat 
to the poAver of the sun. 

We must learn to handle our rugs as a botanist 
docs flowers^ and look to them for self-revelatioiip 
which we may confidently trust when tve have trained 
ourselves in intelligent compreticnsion. In prepara¬ 
tion for a careful study of colour in Oriental rugs, it 
is essential that W'c banish all preconceiA''ed notions^ 
and that wc adopt a very sim pic plan of procedure, 
elaborating k only as our knowledge increases. 

We all possess a sonicAviiat definite idea of the 
three primary colours, red, blue,and yellow. Accept¬ 
ing these as standards, in Lite examination of each new 
object we ask, if the rug is red, how red is it? How 
near the primary colour? A clear, absolute primary 
red lias not A preponderance of yelloiv, nor does it 
hold too much blue. How'ever interesting it may bo 
for us to learn about tire dyes used by rug-makers to 
produce tbe effects i.ve see, it is not necessary for onr 
purposes of study. What wc must do is to analyse 
what Ave see, and define slight variations in tint, com¬ 
paring one antique specimen wdth another until we 
hold absolute conviction in regard to a fnw of the 
salient features that manifest themselves to us. For 
example, its tlic field of this old Xulah rug, ts the red 
primary or secondary? Docs it suggest yelloiv in¬ 
gredients or blue? Is this red, by comparison with 
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tUe dear primarj* atlopted as sUiulard, carmine, rose- 
ntadder, or crimson? 

This Khiva rug. how different the red from that of 
the Kulah ! how heavy it is, with bltic and brown prop¬ 
erties i Comparison follows; the red of the Khiva 
is not a clear primary red, nor is the Kulali any more 
50, but the red in the Khiva would never be called by 
either of the names, crimson, or rose, whicit we unhesi¬ 
tatingly apply to the Kulah colouring* 

A third specimen confronts us, and, with our 
standard and the variants in our minds, we assert that 
the red in this old Bokhara is of the same nature as 
that in the Khiva, while the light pink in which part 
of its pattern is worked suggests tiie ciimson of the 
antic|ue Kulah, 

Again, by comparison we note that modern Kulah 
rims show a decadence of colour scheme, and a pur¬ 
plish tint takes from the beauty of the crimson used 
in antiques. Looking still further for an example of 
primary red used by rug-weavers, we find in old Asia 
Minor rugs, made before tbe popularity of rose 
shades, a so-called “Turkey red ” which is absolute. 
It is neither vermilion nor carmine, nor is it exactly 
like European cardinal, but is shown to its fullest 
perfection in the hearth-rugs that, under the natne of 
“Smyrna rugs,” were sent to Europe early in the last 
century'. 

In old Iran rugs a beautiful blue is found which 
is as near a fnll primary blue as can be reached in 
textiles. By comparison with it the blue of certain 
Gbiordcs rugs is light, and though indigo yields as 
true a blue as can be named, the old Persian blue re- 
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GHIORDEZ RUG 
Arxiiott's DfcsrflfPTKKV 

JX this rare of AnaMtau tre^vrti^ 

^ rarioue tvelllcnotm feafui^s are emdrnt. 
The prKjyrr niche is tike those fotind in nnlifiae 
Ktthihs and in iiome Ijtidik sjfectmene. Primi- 
tim onmment is skU/tiUif handlt^ in the nur- 
tiiir strijies of the ichile in the brood 

tsind h found a mm reuderinff of the lii^ motif, 
A iveltl)ataneeft cioud-form occtipies the ren- 
iral posit km in the oblong at the top of the 
main centrat juineh irkife the ittside border 
sfrijte unites irith the lotmr otdong Tit a 
trag ae to include U as a tHirfirr, th us deprirlug 
it of its customary ehifracter of a Iwrer obtoug 
panel^ 
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sembks itiore the cob^t blue of fine old porcelain, as 
it has more of a metallic than a vegetable quality, 
which ofteiij m old Shiraz rugs* seems iridescentp 
To Turkisli red and Persian blue we add the imperial 
yellow of China as third primaiy^ and, without con^ 
side rat ion of the secondary colours at presents we 
may to form some objective way of determ in* 
in^ where w*c find the strictest adherence to primary 
shades among rug-weavers^ All further discoveries 
will then fall into line, and through analytical processes 
we may fed 9ur way among the woven flowers of the 
Orient. 


CHAPTER Vni 



IJIOMS, WAkl\ AXl> WtJOK 

Consideration of materials used in 
the making ol rugfiand iheit tolourSiig 
is natunilly follovi'cd by close sindy of 
met hods of iiianufacturep and exaiuinatioti 
of the parapherualia of which the tveaver 
makes use. In order to determine the 
age of a nig we sliould know how to 
detect dilTerences in the weave incident 
to the sort of loom that has been em¬ 
ployed, llie manner of tying the knots, 
and tlic way of using even the most 
primitive implements. Much is revealed 
in tills way* and we may trace the nation¬ 
ality and sometimes the tribe of the 
weaver by noticing the finish of the sides 
of the rug, the nature of its selvage^ and 
various other details. ShuttleSp bobbins, 
needles* spindteSt etc** made originally 
from fish and animal bones and shells* 
each and all claim our interested atten¬ 
tion* and xre find that invention has al¬ 
ways responded to neecssity- 

Prior to the rearing of looms, the weav¬ 
ing of narrow fabrics was accompUshedp 
by all peoples in early stages of the art. 
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by fastening yarn threads together and attaching 
them by one end to a hook or to anything stationaryp 
while the other eiul w'as firmly tied to the weaver's 
body. Into this simple webbing patterns were intres- 
duced so as correctly to join with other pieces, and 
when made into a complete material the narrow w'tave 
is not at once noticeable. All sorts of simple con¬ 
trivances antedate the making of looms as we knoxv 
themT and the trained eye looks for the evidences of 
ancient craftsmanship whicii we somelimes find manL 
fested in the tapestries (or Htiiins) of the Orient 
even now. 

In the old days of niediieval development of Orien¬ 
tal ideas, after the Crusades, names w^ere given to the 
then foreign ideas which were taught in the convents, 
and which became known by Latin names. As side- 
Jiglils on the histot}* and manufacture of rugs, all that 
we can learn of early methods is of Immense assist¬ 
ance, for ill old embroidery copy-books are sometimes 
found borders named and described that have been 
taken directly from Oriental rugs. Tail pieces in old 
books, designs on eoinsi and il\c details of many 
other things of contemporary interest, while proving 
the arts to have been interdependent^ one interpreting 
another, at the same time enable ua to place styles of 
weaving and pattern in a most authoritative way. In 
the ** Opus Pulvmarium," or tent-mosaic " stitch we 
constantly find Turkish and CaucasiaTi designs, and 
are sometimes surprised to discover in old samplers, 
especially in such as contain designs which have been 
appropriated by the Greek church, many Scutari and 
Asia Minor motifs. 
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Looms may bci as they ever have been, either yp^ 
righE or horizontal. Thrown over the extended limb 
of a tree or upon an erected frame, the warp threads 
arc stretched* Through these the woof thread, wound 
on a shuttle, is passed and forced tightly down into 
pi ace K and the whole fabric kept taut according to 
rules and w^ays that differ wdth the individual work¬ 
man. In studying the finished rug ^ive learn to note 
many of these pecuharitics. We find that in some 
rugs* besides the simple finish on the sides, there seems 
to have been applied an extra over-and-over deco¬ 
ration, sometimes of one colour but often of severah 
In other makes the outer thread of the iiVarp is inuch 
heavier than the otliers, and about it a solid colour is 
twisted, giving the effect of a heavy cord binding to 
the sides of the rug. Again a checker-work effect is 
produced by alternating the colour of the binding 
yarn with which the side cords are covered. Some 
weavers alloiv tlie webbing to extend in simple warp 
and %voof beyond the part of the rug tied tvitii knots, 
and, as in Shiraz and Beluchistan rugs, into this web¬ 
bing, or embroidered upon it, patterns of a dislmctive 
nature are wrought* The fringe of a rug will some¬ 
times indicate the method of its manufacture, show* 
ing a hea\'y braided and looped end wTdeh held the 
warp thread with great firmness upon the toomp or it 
may reveal an inadequate and flimsy w^ay of stretch¬ 
ing the warp, which is also detected in t h e ru filed s u r- 
face of the carpet ilsclL 

Modern ingenuity and brain control is helping the 
Oriental to a knowledge of the latest and most ap¬ 
proved methods, and rugs are less apt to be Crooked 
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SHIRAZ RUG 

Loaned hf/ Mr. James H/finvorth 

Oriisstat* Expert's DftscBimos 

‘ ^ f~HlS epteeedingfg (ntereHting aud beaaitfid 
^ specimen teas prchably made in the eigh- 
teenih-cenltirg, ami is I'erg Instrons ««(! »itkg^ 
77te design is tcell distributed in tree forme 
ihoughoiit the field, and the pattern in themb- 
bing tchich ejctends begond the pHe is clearig 
and carefuiiy zvrought.^ 


Sn S. Vostikyan. 
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than they once were, though, with the pulling into 
^hape of both ideas and warp-threads^ some of the 
woven dreams of other days are destined never to be 
reproduced^ 

In the preparation of the xvool for iveavingp the 
article which has most art sEgniheance is the spindle- 
Avhorl, Such, from earliest times, when they were 
made from natural objects, have been more or less 
elaborately decorated, and, even though modern In^ 
ventlou has introduced machine-made spindles, the 
designs on the old have beeti copied in textiles, and 
wliorls and scrolls in design trace back oftentimes 
to jyst such simple origin. Tight spiiming and loose 
spinning may be noted in the nature of the twisted 
cotton, w-ool, or silk warp-threads, and as we learn to 
knoiv hoiv the yarns were twisted we shall be able to 
locate weavers and determine their rLationality. 

With woof-threads upon warp have been independ¬ 
ently invented by all peoples alike various styles of 
weaving ivliich have given diagonals^ checks, and 
fancy patterns of adventilion, and have, after their 
development, become regular designs copied in the 
pile of rugs. Xecdlework upon a ivovcn w^eb rnakes 
beautiful many of the fabrics of the Orient, notably 
Bagdad stripes, so-called camers-hair shawls, and the 
Sommac rugs from the back of which hang the long 
ends of coloured w^ook used m the weaving and 
decoration. Nothing, however, exists of like beauty 
to some of the woven tapestries which, from the 
heavy woolen Mt/hjis of the western and middle 
Orient to the silk tissues of China and Japan, reign 
supreme as tlie very acme of perfection among loom 
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products* Much greater skill Is required to make 
these delicate tissues of intricate pattern than is 
needed in the tying in of knots in pile carpets, though 
the latter is rated as a higher art. 

Across Asia with almost magic power has swept of 
late years a resistless tide of progress which has 
threatened to put an end to all individuality of pro¬ 
duction. Workers to-day havci in inariy plEices where 
once superb tvork was done, turned into human 
machines^ and^ with no interest In either the folkdore 
ur habits of their own people, show keen desire W 
embrace Occidental ideas and methods. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE KNOT CAKl'ET 


The pile which distinguislics Orieiit.Til 
Cairpets froTrt all otliefSp tiiade by tying 
upon the warp, which has been previously 
stretched, wools of various colours, iu 
such a way as to make a pattern. Tina 
is most dexlrously done by the deft 
Rngers of the Orientals, with great preci* 
sion and skill, and the knots are called 
either Turkish or Persian according to 
the method of tying tliem. 

For our purposes in rug-analysis it is 
not so necessary to knowhow these knots 
are tied as how they appear in the 
Riiislied rug. On examination of the back 
of a rug we shall find that each thread of 
the ivarp Is encircled by the knot-yarn, 
so that there appears a series of coloured 
stitches indicating the pattern wliich is 
worked out in knots on the surface of the 
Turning the rug so that ivc may 
sec the ends of the knot-yarn which form 
the pile, we find that in some rugs tiie 
two ends reach tire surface together be¬ 
tween every other two warp threads, ,,,,£11 
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while hi other rugs a single end conics froni between 
each two oj the warp threads. Tfic former of these is 
known as the Turkish or Ghiortlcs knot, the latter as 
the Persian or Sinneh knot. 

The difference Js at once evident upon investigation, 
and it may readily be seen tliat when the knots are so 
tied that one end of the yarn stands up between each 
thread of the warp there will be more knots to the 
square inch than when two threads of the warp are 
included in each tie of the knot. In all property 
made Oriental rugs the knot is so securely tied that 
it is impossible to loosen or remove it b)’ pulling the 
ends of the wool which form the nap or raised sur¬ 
face. In this way Oriental weaving differs from the 
attempts to copy the surface effect of rugs made ac¬ 
cording to orthodox methods, by drawing wools in 
and out of the warp w'ithout fastening them by knot- 
ting, so that the wearing qualities of the fabric are not 
to be depended upon. It requires close examination 
to discover the knot itself in Oriental rugs. On the 
back of rugs we fitid the encircling threads of wool, 
and on the surface the design is made of the ends of 
the yarn, so that we must separate tliese ends in our 
analysis and follow them to the warp, where we find 
the knots. In vast numbers of old rugs the pile has 
worn off so as to expose the knots themselves, which 
are so mosaic-like in character as to give name to a 
style. Some collections consist wholly of such an- 
tique.s, and it is absolutely impossible to reproduce 
their surfaces. However close tlie modern worker may 
cut the wools, and even burn away tiie ends with acids, 
the effect is unsatisfactory, and the attempt at decep. 
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tion is easily detected. Only age itself will produce 
the TTiosaic style ** sg mucli coveted by connoisseurs. 

Like beads upon a rosary, the knots seem to be 
strung, when an accidental ravelling gives us oppor¬ 
tunity closely to examine the component parts of a rug, 
and a very good way of detemnniug the claim of warp 
and woof to great age is to draw out a w'oof thread 
from any part of the rug and note how diHicuU 
it is to straighten it. After days and weeks soak* 
ing in waterp or even in prepared liquid, the kink still 
remains. It is t tLie that some well-W'oven modern rugs 
may be thus tested, and the length of time taken to 
straighten the woof-thread may be almost as great as 
that needed by the antique ^ but in a great number of 
Specimens examined the result has been surprisingly 
convincing when other claims to antiquity have failed. 
Ill fact, without seeing the rugs themselves, one be¬ 
comes expert in discovering qualities and peculiarities 
of these woof threads which at first might strike one 
as being of the least importance of the three distinct 
parts of all pile carpets, the w^arp, woof* and knot. 
Fraud and a desire to lessen expense have led 
workers to mlrodiice into the woof, which holds 
in place the knots after they have been tied, 
strands of cheaper materials than those used in 
the rest of the rug. Threads of cotton arc some¬ 
times wound about by a thread or more of wool, and 
when the habits of weavers are learned these tricks 
are easily placed. Without \voof threads there would 
be no w^eaving. and as both warp and knots frankly 
confess to tfie casual observer what they arci less 
attempt is made to introduce cheaper materials in 
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them. Heavy woof threads give wciglu and body 
to many beautiful fabrics, but it is when the woof 
threads arc of good quality and extreme fineness that 
we find the most fiextble results in the finished rugSn 
Prominence is sometimes given to fabrics by the 
introduction of metaL Upon a silk warp gold woof 
threads are woven^ making a solid gold background 
for the knots of the pattern, which stands out in relief. 
Rarely beautiful is such miusnal effect, and as temple- 
hanging or votive offering the creation is unsurpassed. 

There will always be counterclaims made by en¬ 
thusiasts for the greater ancestry of methods and 
designs. For many years Egyptologists argued witli 
the ioveirs of Persian art for tlic supremacy of motifs 
of oritament, as well as of processes of manufacture. 
The home of tSie knot carpet has been a matter of 
discussion, and. without lingering over any arguments 
for or against rival claims, we may safely assert that in 
Persia the fullest development of the art w'as reached, 
and from Persia the greatest inspiration was derived 
and carried East and West wherever the Oncntal 
loom has been erected. Within liatf a century the 
claims of China to priority in many art motifs and lu- 
ventions have for the first time been severally consid¬ 
ered, and much that was once ceded to Persia and 
India has been traced to China. Comparisons are 
now made between Persian and Chinese motifs of 
ornament that suggest similar former discussions be¬ 
tween tilings Persian and things Egyptian^ 
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AL'TMOR’S DESCRIJ-TMjN 

TAe ouier bof-der stripe of ihis heaidiftil rug 
is disitnctiveig Kirjnan i» sti/le^ £i^ is the 
strangely conventionatized bird design in the 
broad mndf in vrhich four birds with bills 
touching areso &rmngmf^ with light and dark 
bodies alternating^ ct^ eomptetelg to disguise 
their fanns fo make a pattern of nnusual 
interest 

The sjnaU Jtoml forms scattered over the field 
of the ruy clutnge jn colour from time to time iii 
a way as to make appear 

differeut m one place from what it is in auojher. 
Such is wt the case, Aoiretrer; but the magic 
hearing defies analysis and charms simply bg 
its l^mty a7}d reposeful disiposition of colours 
and tints. The fabric has a getti-like gualify 
which adds depth and value to the softness o/ 
Wifi viatsrials. A interesting itiscription 

in obscurely wrought tn upper part of the 
border in. the outer stripe, trArcA testifies to the 
intentiotl. of the tceaver to make as perfect a 
fabric €SS jMw'Afft, <awii to the fact tAac he 
originally frotn Kirman. 

The age of the rug is reckoned to be almost 
iico hundred years. It is, howev^^ in a state, of 
jferfectpreservation, and has about it a quality 
that suggests its ability to rciider many nioiie 
of satisfactory service as £z household 
trexwure* 
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CHAPTER X 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE RGG 

lx presenting the chart method of studying Oiicn^ 
tal rugs it is with the firm belief that by thus systc- 
nriatuing and arranging facts the rniitd Is equipped 
with data and the eye is trained to see. It would, 
however, be detrimeiital to all progress to overburden 
the metnorj^ and therefore we should proceed most 
cautiously as Ave advance from general to special con^ 
siderations. 

The field of the rug^hart and the columns that 
bound it on the right and on the left are now distinctly 
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impressed upon our miiidSp and we may demand 
from eacli new specimen tliat we hLindlc a response in 
itself to our questioning h\ regard to the malersals 
and colours used, luctliods of manufaclure+tlie oritjinal 
nse^ if any is indicated by tlie shape and si^e oT the 
and what arc the diflerences and similaritfes in 
ivcave and hinsh. 

\Vc are thus legitimately led to a desire to locate 
the rug-weavers through wliose handiwork we have 
arrived at various conclusions which we desire to 
prove; for as we are studying objects analytically^* 
questions are forced upon us by our owti discoveries- 
We note, without being told, that there seem to be a 
few marked varieties In rug prodiicHoiis^ and that all 
the rugs w^e examine are more or less like one or the 
other of these styles. 

A glance at tlie bottom of the rug chart will show 
five divisions which are the broadest and most com- 
prehetisive possible, and ofic will progress mncli faster 
who is willing to make no effort at subdivision until 
la ten 

The Orient^ for our purposes^ is to be considered 
only in the light of its art, and an outline map wih 
show the natural divisions—lakes, rivers^ and mountain 
ranges—that have at difrereiit periods been the cen¬ 
tres of first one and then another great epoch-making 
civilization and art influence. Each student should 
fill in an outline map as individual research makes it 
possible, and it is most desirable that wc should become 
familiar with the changes in boundaries and in styles 
brought about by great world movements. 

In order to do this, let us took first at an outline 
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map and note llie plsysical aspect of the cotmtr)*, the 
Same now as it was before the nligrator^^ tribes made 
tent homes for themselves. The prevalence of hiib 
and mountain rangtrs will suggest the iTifluence upon 
native industries of liigh altitudes where the wild 
goats roam^ and we knoiv that the sheltered valleys 
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hidden away among the hills mufit protect bdlh 
people and flocks from outside innuence and foster 
traditional methods. In desert places we must look 
for oases which in caravan routes have been trading- 
posts from time immenioriah Seas and lakes^ like the 
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great rivcrfs^ have known many dwellers be-=iide them 
who have through the ages developed these natural 
resources^ for their ow^n purposes* 

Using various of these land and water pectiliarities 
we may bound our five broad divisions as we name 
them. The firsts encircled on the west by the Medi- 
terranean and Black seas^ we shall separate from the 
rest of the Orient by ** the great river Euphrates/* and 
call this part of the country, in our classification 
"'Turkish/' In the district between the Black and 
Caspian seas we locate the provinces that we call 
“Caucasian/* and between the Caspian Sea and the 
Persian Gulf we have the most important centre in the 
liistory of mg-weavlpg^—the third or Persian ** divi¬ 
sion. Korth of this, and east of the Aral Sea^ we find 
the Khiva desert and the fourth or “Turkoman*^ divi¬ 
sion, leaving the peninsula of India to mark the fifth 
or Indian ” division. 

Upon the outline map we may draw the lines that 
bound our division, and then consult an atlas for 
details that will enable us to see w^hat modern nation¬ 
alities, provinces, and cities we have enclosed, and 
later, as our study proceeds, we may fill in all that we 
conscientiously deem we have made our own. 

These broad divisions distinctly mark as many 
styles, which, in their purity, may be called by the 
five names already given,—Turkish, Caucasian, Per^ 
sian^ Turcoman, and Indian; and In these are found 
the peculiar characteristics that have already attracted 
our notice, so that almost without our volition we 
have been forced to recognisEe them. That style in 
winch the unit of ornament seems to be of paramount 
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importance wc find in the Turkish division. Geomet¬ 
ric design marks the second, or Caucasian, and dis¬ 
tinctly floral ornament the Persian division, while the 
octagon and medallion are most elaborately worked 
out in the fourth, or Turcoman, and the fifth or 
Itidian division gives itself most lavishly to tiny 



details in the elaboration of even the large structural 
patterns that cover great spaces with minute tracery- 
By way of fiirtiicr describing these styles we may 
use for illustration of the first division any old Turkish 
rug which shows in repetition all over the upper part 
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of the nigt abovt! llic prayer disc, oiic single mol if 
syiiirnctrically arranged in both border aiid m fi^ld 
omamcntatioii^ for this adherence to llie principle of 
the uint m design^ all hough not universal* is sulhcient 
to force itself upon our notice. 

On handling another rug of somewhat different char¬ 
acter we notice the prevalence of geometric designs, 
skilfully conceived and elaboraLeiy worked out, which 
have a vigour and strength about them and show 
“ adherence to tribal purity** iu border patterns^ etc. 
These prinutivc designs group themselves under our 
second division. This in turn leads uii to note thnit 
both the already specified styles seeim to be influenced 
at times by another quite as distinct as they, which 
has flor,il characteristics about it, all hough it adheres 
in the main to geomelric divisions. Wc are thus led 
u[j ill rough this subdivision to the sepniate variety 
which Is absolutely floral without geometric sugges¬ 
tion even. I.B>iig, flowing, undulating, finished curves 
indicate vines* growing plants, and trailing creepers^ 
which carry us into tile third division made for our 
convenience through our own observation. 

Tile fourth or Turcoman, division seems to control 
all medallion and octagon designs, although we 
find Indications of such forms In some of the classes 
already noticed. This makes it difficult to decide 
into wliicli of the four divisions we may place 
tliDse specimens in which the designs shoiv a depar¬ 
ture from purity and tradition* 

Lastly Ave find It necessary to make a fifth division 
for certain rugs which seem nondescript, at times 
combining many of the features we hat'e learned to 
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ASIA ^flNOH RUU 


ORUiXTAl^ KxrEflT's DEsckimoN 

** ^ ^ A»u^oltan rug £>/ th^. earlg juirt of th^ 
ti^ht^nih’^vntuvg.'^ 

S. S. Cmtikgan^ 


Author's Desciuption 

Th^ Rhodtan lifg (s icell ilhistrated in 

brfHid border of thU antigKe Aifia Mivor 
rug^ in ivhich are such a combhiaiion of itigfes 
that huitiig be po^ible to cfaesifg the 

Hpei'tmen Ivss brotidlg than as a pf'Oduet of 
Anatolift. The Jihftdian luotif islmndted icith 
grmter fflelttg in this rug than is usual, and 
it sitenrs to ^Terfection the makerup of the aiter- 
naie figure in the main bortier ivhick in 

earfg ireaciugs icfMs a gmmetriO sfar^ but 
ichich has been softened into a Jfomi forut in 
this rug. 

Jh ihe senxiUd design ichich bauds the pniger- 
uiehe is seen the tcaier motifs snrmoujiied bg 
the vmm rresK which tms often rendered sym¬ 
bol icallg PM earltj Ladik rugs, but which has 
jxissed into accepted design bg Kutah tceavers. 
T?ie intimate association of icater icith ivorshtp, 
as ordered bg the Koran, foixM this design 
upon the enthusiastic Mohammedans. 
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recojniJtc, but oftener showing new thoughts and 
methods. This firth division we c^ll Indian, 

If only wc can content ourselves right here with 
apparently slow progress, by making a close examina¬ 
tion of these main features in rugs in ivliich they are 
distinct and evident, we shall be ready to study care¬ 
fully the designs with which, in spite of ourselvesj we 
have become familiar. VVe shall find much side light 
thrown upon our task by observing all sorts of other 
art manifestations in metal, porcelain, wood, etc, for 
purposes of comparison, wdiich will reveal to us the 
mental attitude of the Oriental craftsman toward the 
decoration of whatever object he was beautifying. 


CHAPTER XI 


KEUtJTON 

Of the religious beliefs whicli have most effectually^ 
influenced pattern, those that led to nature-worship 
were necessarily the earJiest, the sources of life being 
most profoundly reverenced. These early beliefs left 
legacies to the weavers among the ancients, and Art 
owes to them a debt she cannot often enough acknowh 
ledge* In approaching this most absorbingly inter¬ 
esting subject, we can touch only lightly upon it* 
gleaning such information as will materially assist 
us in a general comprehension of the thought-life of 
the people of the Orient^ that we may understand 
their allusions and symbols* 

During the development of the chaotic conditions 
in which were the elements of later religions* tlic 
observations and reflections of man were more or less 
independent and largely indicative of reverence for 
one supreme God* When teachers arose* on through 
the centuries, ivho purported to be the embodiment 
of Deity or His special prophets or messengers, their 
names were given to their systems of worship, and 
they have figured in history as founders of the great 
religions. Those beliefs which have most effectually 
influenced pattern are indicated in the six-pointed star 
in the rug chart* and through these we may trace 
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biick to the mythological naturalism uhicli gave tiiem 
birth* 

Buddhism began its eastern Journeying from the 
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plains of India over two thousand years agOp ^ind to 
day its vitality and strength are showTi in art objects 
which in China and JapaUp Thibet and Burmap are 
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aa true to type as they ever were. Much of tlie oma- 
merit tlsat has been daijned as belon^in^ to other 
reliijions is used by Baddhbts today as it lias been 
lhroii«rh the centuries; aiidp leaving to etliuologists 
fche question of origin of symbols, it is quite possible 
in many cases to discover and verify the absolute. 

We find that Buddlrisin indulges in an over-abun¬ 
dance of ornaiiient, which may be tlie result of the 
dignity given to all life—in plant atid animal as well 
as in human farm—as the possible residence of the 
soul ill transmigration, No smallest detail is omitted 
in depicting things of the earth, which in their materi¬ 
ality furnish symbols and suggest eternal truths. 

In our modem lionics to-day we find, far distant 
frorn the land of its birth, design that is absolutely 
Ruddliistic and which definitely suggests one or auotlier 
of the acknowledged motifs of Chinese Buddhist oma- 
mctit, among which tlie eight emblems ^—the wheel of 
the laiv, the lotus, tlie knot of de^itiny. the twin-fish, 
the canopy, tlie uni, the umbrella, and the basket ol 
flowers, with the /rhuh and s^i^as/tJ^n, most frequently 
occur. 

We must bear in mind that the question that most 
eoncerns us now is not how best w^e can study HuddliisLii 
or any oilier of the religions that have most definitely 
influenced the history of art, but how' we may learn 
to detect the earmarks of each in the handling of 
objects to-day. Exhaustive analytical work can be 
accomplished only by the profound student^ but there 
is much that is definite enough to be taught in a mere 
primer of ornaineiit, and there are a few forms that 
should be attributed to Buddhiiim more often than 
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they are- Among these the lotus mednJLion which 
appears in old Persian mgs is oT parainouiit import¬ 
ance. We find it in the rugs of Kirmaii and Ispahan^ 
whither it has drifted from the far East, differing from 
the "pomegranate medallion/' which Is largely phallic 
in its snggcstioji, and from the ordinary rosettes based 
on tlie Assyrian daisy*' and the " Star of Bethlehem" 
wliich appear in ontline in old Persian and Turkish 
ornament. 

^[ongolfaii Buddhism favoured the use of this lotus 
medallion, and in many old fabrics we find that the 
eight attitudes of Buddlia have been converted into 
something more readily understood by the weavers^ 
AvliOj when originally studying the petals in each of 
which Buddha is represented^ imagined eaeh figiire 
to belong to the flower form at its base, and so por¬ 
trayed it- Buddhist art in Thibet has given to 
the products of the northeastem looms of Asia the 
"square cross'^ and the dordjV so often found in Tur¬ 
coman rugs witli many other features which w'e shall 
group when studying later the fabrics of well-known 
localities. Buddhism in its purity cannot be studied 
in India to-day,, but the lasting influence of its teach¬ 
ing is felt in much that is claimed to be strictly 
Mohammedan^ and, joining forces with that second 
great art power in the Orient, ornament became so 
mongrel a thing in India that it is difficult to separate 
it into its component parts or to make definite claims 
for it. Recognizings thenj in some modern pattern, 
ho matter who w^ove the fabric, an indication of Bud¬ 
dhist thought^ we may reach back through it to pre- 
Buddhist times, and to the early and natural religions 
of all eastern Asia. 
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In botli ^i\d Japnn ihc natioEViiL religion still 

makes me of art objccti^ lhat may be dbtinguished 
from tlioise, tliat kave been borrowed from oilier relig¬ 
ions, and^ wliile it is not too late, sncli should be 
grouped in museums to assist students in their efforts 
to demonstrate irutli. Buddliisnip wherever it has 
travelkdp has baptised native gods with Biiddliist 
natnes, and has accounted for tlicm as former or later 
incarnations of Buddha, or of Huddliist saints. Now 
that conimcrcialisiu is inspiring native workers xo 
make use of new^ patterns, the)' are everyivliere com^ 
billing new with old materlalp and great confusion 
naturally ensues^ 

The art of Japan floats like a flower on the sea of 
Chinese thought^ and Hiiddhism, with its wealth of 
ornament* finds its most poetic expresusion lix that 
comitiy in contrast to the early religion (Shintoism, nr 
the worship of spirits)p whose emblems are of the sim¬ 
plest nature. They arc, however* perpetuated, and may 
always be distinguished frojii things Buddldst when 
tlie principles of Shintoism are comprehended* Much 
of the ait of japan and China is based on idol and 
demon worship, Tlic el cm ei its are personified by 
gods who are supposed to preside over them ; such, 
W'ith their attributes and emblems, adding liiimensdy 
to the wealth of Jloiigolian ornament/ We find, for 
example, that the thunder-god of Japan is portrayed 
as possessing numberless drums ornamented with the 
sign knowm as the r&mojv, which owes its origin to 
some long-ago conception of elemental forcesp but 
which has been adopted by Corea and Japan as a 
fiational and heraldic crest. As such w'c meet it in 
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our analytical study, and through it we find our way 
into the consideration of the many discussions about it. 
Without doubt, among other things it refers to ele¬ 
mental conditions and, like the tae-kUk of China, it is 
universally respected by scholars and philosophers to 
ivhose erudition we owe our still limited knowledge 
of the religions of the past. Use is made in China 
and Japan of flower and plant emblems to repre¬ 
sent tilings desirable in human life,—longevity, wealth, 
happiness, etc.; and the bamboo, peach, and pome, 
granate vie with each other for supremacy in tlie 
furnisliing of art motifs. 

Granting a priority of about a thousand years to 
Buddhism and Buddhist art, W'c must actnowfedge 
lliat Slohattimcdanisin, with its determination to tra¬ 
vel with the message of the I’rophet wherever liic 
human foot had already trod, made in a short time a 
record for itself that rivalled all others in the estab¬ 
lishing of a characteristic school of ornament, though 
inspiration was drawm from every obtainable source, 
and all that had prevailed before it was made subject 
to it. So rapid, complete, and lasting has been the 
march of this conquering pow'cr, tliat great confusion 
exists ill the minds of those who have not considered 
the original sources of ornament adopted by Moham¬ 
medanism. There remains a great W'ork to do, and 
volumes might be written full of explanations and 
considerations that would materially help such study. 
Our claim for Oriental rugs is that tliey are silent 
witnesses wdiich are patiently awaiting our recognition, 
and which we shall be able to interpret when we have 
thoroughly learned the language of art. Half-know. 
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ledge bids fair to defeat all honest effort to arriee at 


absolute truth : 


as 


, and to escape from the dangers which 
beset Our pa til, \ee nikist pre¬ 
pare OUT minds to be respon¬ 
sive to that w'hich speaks to us 
in the ornament ^ve are stiid^r'. 
ingT rather than seek responses 
to our oxvn thought and pre¬ 
conceived opinions^ 

M o h a ni m e d a n i s m j the 
of the Arab+ shares 
Hebrew 

^ ^ r, _ j. _ sll the great ac- 

cumulation of Talmudic and Cabalistic Ima^aiy has 
served Islam as a foLindation for a fanciful and far- 
reaclnng system of ornament winch 



religion 

Jew-EKH MARAiaGK-LAMTrRN ^ , 

Mtir with Ch ns t lan i ty a 

ftMTMrMxr/j rm rrMsrjnftti ^ niAjfr 

tAt sA/fJii Da’rid*' 4^ anccsJ r\^, aiid 


has freely adopted the t a H s m a ii i c 
'"shield of David ' asid the “signet of 
Solomon/' with oilier equally signi¬ 
ficant features all its oivn. These have 
been transpbuted Kast and West, 
where, irrespective of their origin^ they 
have been given names under which 
they have appeiired in art+ so that it is 
necessary to look back to pre-Moham- 
medaii days for the national religions. 

Thus fabric made in Persia may be 
strictly speaking ''Persian” and yet 
be wholly Arabic or " Mohammedan/" 
while among nomadic tribes in Persia 
we may liiul single elements which suggest 
beliefs. 








JIWISII ORIf 
SIENT. 

StJt^ 

ancient 

Within the past half-centuryj exploration and 
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scientific investigation anti study have proved beyond 
all speculatEOii that certain of the little-understood 
geometric forms had special reference to paiil con¬ 
ceptions of natural plienomena, and^ as the migration 
of symbols is successfully traced, llie borroived arts 
may be compared with those of independent origin. 

The arts and sciences are interdc pen dent. For ex¬ 
ample the student of languages+ who traces back 
through all cursive foriiiSp like the modern Persian or 
Arabic, to the rectangular period before curves vrere 
adopted, may illustrate with designs in woven fabrics 
the trudi he is endeavouring to establish. Such a 
discoverj'p though without intent, throw's light on the 
subject of ornament, and is often more convincing 
than that chosen to illustrate a pet conceptioiii of the 
student of art. 

The textile art owes more to Mohammed an ism than 
to any other religion ; and eastward far into Mongolia, 
and across the northern coast of Africa to Spain in the 
west, its progress has described Us emblein, the Cres- 
ceritp and its arabesques have mingled Saracenic with 
native art motifs everywhere. This statement cannot 
be too forcibly impressed upon the student, who finds 
it easy to recognise marks of the livdng religion, and 
is in danger of overlooking much that the grasping 
pow'er of Islam has w'restcd front native folk Jo re and 
primitive thought. 

Another aspect of the situation forces upon us the 
recognition of an independent style which developed 
in the conquered countries to which the Moiiamme- 
dans carried new ideas. This is often called “ Mon- 
grer’but is so definite lliat periods may almost always 
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be assigned tp n.m 1 resuUs are easily traced to iL 
E'er example, the Arabs carrying tlie knowledge of 
mathematics into Perda, llie land 
of dreams and mystkistn, awaken¬ 
ed smouldering 5res upon long* 
neglected altars, for from 
Gr of the Chaldees" Abram 
had w a 11 d c r c d w e s t w a r d 
centuries before, carrying with 
him m incipient condition much 
that in a highly developed state 
rtftk * returned ivlth ttie iMohainmedati 
V* , QgUu . to tlie land between the great 
1 1 vers Tigris and K u p li rates. 
The speculative tendency in the 
thought-life of the Persians 
immediately seized upon these 
in at hem atical s u ggest ion Sp and 
their interpretation brought 
about a renaissance of their on n 
past, so that the purely Persian 
held its oivn even in its assimila¬ 
tion of foreign elements, and 
through tliat mediseval period In 
the hisloiy of Iranian art ivc find 
our way back to Zoroastrianism 
and Magdaisnu 

Chrislianity has influenced the 

Ajfcit,tKOR>isDi^ ™meiu of Asia less than any 
ALTABscoHRojN DEiiGx. Other religion, and still some re- 
fereisce to it should be made hi the study of ornament 
in textiles, for a very definite use of Christian symbols 
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has bcM developed by tlie Ne^tonaii and Greek 
Churclics; and iiurtlnvard and eastward along the 
lilack Sea, and westward into Europe, we may trace 
the wanderings of Semitic tribes who have adoplied 
Chiistian symbols and inlroduced them with their 
own tribal patterns into their woveti fabrics. All 
along the western shores of the Hlack Sea the textile 
art show's great SLinilarity in the ornament It has 
adopted, and in famous Greek monasteries llic indis¬ 
criminate use of paLtenis has caused the widespread 
distribution of mixed designs^ which in Hulgarhit 
Ronmania, and along the Danube, have been %^dopted 
and conveyed to places far inland, where the saEUie 
motifs may be found as those used in Scutari and in 
Turkish possessions along the southern shores of the 
lilack Sea. 

This transcontinental migration carried into PolaEid 
and northern Europe inaEiy ideas winch wxre fostered 
and developed by patrons tliere of the textile artj vi'bo 
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transferred looitis^ weavcrs^aEid patterns? overland from 
the Orient. Costly fabrics were woven^ and certain 
motifs were so often used that Norse and Polish 
nasires have been often erroneously given to patterns 
that had their birth tn Anatolia the " land of the sun¬ 
rise/' betw^een the Black and Caspian seas. 

The methods of prayer which have been developed 
in these various religions, have defitutely marked 
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design^ From the fire-i^Uar of llie Zomastfiai’is to the 
tallest minaret of the Moslems > from the prayer' 
M^hccU of Thibet to the of Japan; from the 
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prostrations of Hindu idoUvorshippers to the calm 
lotus-seated Buddhist saint, from the clappers in Chi¬ 
nese temples to the bells of Christianityt ortTOEnent has 
developed under the fostering influence of humau 
need and thought. 

No more interesting study engages the attention of 
mortal man than that winch sho^vs how eacli age in 
turn finds its own ^vay of calling for Divine poivetp 
])raydr*rugs, praycr-wheelsj and rosaries each and all 
testifying to man's desire to obtain the gifts of the 
gods. 
















CHAPTER Xll 


StlGkATION OF I*A rrURX 

Before the migration ol patterns one might trace 
the origin of fabrics by reading their ornamentation 
and noting the designs or ideographs used to depict 
the thought of the craftsman or art-worker. Now it is 
almost impossible to find pure designs^ so crossed are 
isome motifs by certain others. Wars and pilgrimages 
have carried the thoughts of people to each other^ 
and mongrel ornament is the result. It is not uncom¬ 
mon at the present time to see patterns that once had 
most sacred significance used for the most utterly sec¬ 
ular—one might almost sa}^ profane—purposes^ 

The pilgrim from the Vale of Cashmere, who for his 
journey to Mecca makes a rtig of priceless value and 
marvellons beauty^ weaves into the fabric all the tri¬ 
bal patterns and traditions that are dear to his heart 
as in fieri tance. At his bidding wools have been spe¬ 
cially prepared and dyed, and everything lias helped 
toward the production of a perfect article* He may 
perchance sell his rug m Arabia to a pilgrim ivho has 
journeyed to the Holy City from Morocco, w ho in turn 
sells his rug to the other, and in their respective homes, 
far distant from their places of manufacture, these rugs 
are copied by families and tribes w^ho doubtless false¬ 
ly^ interpret designs and but poorly imitate patterns. 
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Laser on, these ru^s, wbicli are regarded as choice 
relics, may be sold to travellers who think that they 
are buying direclly from the original weavers. The 
purchasers, knowing iiotlimg of either design or 
its nilgralioii^ rcspectivcEy regard the rug bought iu 
Morocco as representing Moorish style, and that 
procured in India as typical of Indian ornament. 
Grea^ confusion of thought is the necessary and 
inevitable result. 

It thus becomes more than ever the duty of the 
thoughtful student to endeavour, if possible, not to add 
to this lamentable state of things, and in no way^can 
this be better accomplished than by holding to the 
analytical study of objects at hand until the eye 
becomes trained to distinguish for itself between pure 
and mixed patterns. Fortunately it is nut loo late, for 
we are still near enough to the time when the textile 
art was the repository for traditional patternSi^ and 
there is still kft enough that is true to assert itiself, 
and force us to further inquiry and study of the great 
beginnings of things; while with each new draught 
froiu the refreshing fountain of knowledge we find our¬ 
selves able to think more soberly and to see more 
clearly, 

Tiie practical question is asked, “ Hosv may this be 
done?'' In the first place, our interest will lead us to 
consult students of comparative religions for all the 
information they can give us regarding the ideas of 
primitive man about the great problems of existence^ 
and from antiquarians and ethnologists we may learn 
how these thoughts were first manifested in art. 

MaUj finding himself tu the midst of created things 
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other tlisiii himseir, could not fail to have ideas con- 
cenuitg them. These earliest taiiceptioiis of the 
human hrahi found expression in the art of all llse 
peoples of tile earthy aud we trace sun motifs and star 
mottf-s rain and (lame motifs, in all cwlv' patterns^ 
Emblems of deities presiding over natural phenomena, 
spirits to be placated, demons to be pact(icd*—each 
and all were symboliztrd, and thoughts about them 
were perpetuated in ornament. These patterns have 
been Corrupted by weavers who have deviated from 
traditional thought so far as to he unable themselves 
to interpret them ; but still in the Oriental rug we find 
enough of value to iiisist upon it as an interpretative 
object to handle, and the testimony of many students 
will prove their ability to utilize the survival of ancient 
thought found in many patterns t&day. 

The onward sweep of civilization has caused the 
hidden and occult thought of one century to be but 
empty form in the next, so that we may deal with 
ornament without penetrating the mysteries that 
underlie it and upon which it is based. So powerful 
lias been the cross-current of thought, however, that 
great styles have grown out of primitive beliefs, and 
when etiough of them have been discovered and tliey 
have become sufficiently apparent to us, wq shall be 
able to trace the influence of one period after another 
in the world's historic realizing that under main styles 
arc grouped many lesser divisions. 

A feiv of the most important of these styles have 
been given to -ns in the five divisions that we have 
already adopted, and we must learn to detect the 
general peculiarities in pattern before we attempt to 
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consider local diaracteristics. Subdivisions of the 
subject will give ii!S, under the main styles, Turkish, 
Caucasian, Persian, Turconian, and Indian, and the 
lesser but quite as important modi heat ions and com¬ 
binations of them known as— 

ByzauiEne Moorisli Kusahn ^longolian 

Jewish Mispano'Morcsquc Uuddhist Japanese 

Greek Sicilbui Hindu 

and many other styles, each of which may con¬ 
tribute some strand in t!ie modern rug which ivill be 
recognized by the student who has become familiar 
with the principles of pristine art. In such we find 
the crossing and recrossiiig of human tiiought, and 
the influence of one people upon another, until we 
find that fact and fancy liave woven a w*eb that 
entrances and enthralls us, 

Trom the time of Alexander, the great “Sikunder” 
of history, to the iate.st efforts of greater powers to 
subdue the lesser, ivarhas been orte of the most direct 
and poiiverfnl causes for the migration of patterii, 

I he appearance of classic Greek ornament in tlie 
heart of Asia has puzzled more than one thoughtfnl 
student, ivho accepts first one and then another belief 
regarding the claims of Europe and Asia for priority 
in the creation of design. Some students favour the 
belief in the migration from Asia to Europe of such 
well-known forms as the sii'antita and tlic lotus, while 
others insist tliat both arc Greek forms carried by 
^ European conquerors into the Orient: 

Of late years the claims of Cliina have forced 
themselves upon all interested in the migration of 
P^^tern, and the calm, staid evidence of centuries 
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inakes a strong appeal in favour of lier right to much 
that limited knowledge has heretofore attributed to 
better-known places, aiul much has been discovered In 
Chinese ornament that bears evidence of the use of 
tnotih in prehistoric workmanship that were supposed 
to have originated elscivliere* Many students of 
Chinese art—or, we nilglit say niore broadly^ of Moi^- 
goliaii art—feel that, however absolute may have been 
the sway of the Egyptian lotus over the ornament of 
western Asia, it was the lotus of China which gave 
birth to the medallion in ornament which is now 
kiioivn as a Mongolian element wherever It is foutuL 
The early lotus forms in Chinese art antedate the 
iiiducnce of Buddhism m that empire, and are very 
different from the w^ell known Hindu and Assyrian 
lotus designs^ 

Opinions vary so about facts^ that individual re¬ 
search seems to be the only safeguard for the student, 
whose examination and comparison of existing mate¬ 
rial and opinions should furnish him with sufRcient 
reason for the ** hope that Is in him. ^Ve have not 
yet arrived; it Is not for us to l>e ''in at the Bnidi 
but we have a right to our place in the circumference 
of opinion w^hich surrounds each disputed fact. Such 
devotion to task has beeix displayed by modern 
w riters that it gives us unbounded pleasure to refer to 
their efforts to establish trulls. If w'e were not cti- 
deavouring to make independent research with our 
own feeble rushlight, it xvoiild be fultle to do more 
than supply a bibliography of such books as Count 
Goblet IVAIviella's Migralioii of Symbols", and 
nuniberless arlicks In magarines issued by societies 
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nliost sok object U cxaiTiJfie ind sift information. 
Students who are adding their valuable quota to the 
accumulalion called ^‘^motlern knowledge*^ are not 
making any pretense. They are endeavouring* with 
unswerving fidelily* to treat their own chosen and 
special subjectiS with profound abilitVp avoidicig the 
consideration of all tliat does not bear directly upon 
them ; sometimes drawing the line so closely around 
their specified purpose that much tliat seems to the 
casual critic to be related to it k excluded. It is true 
that the great reservoirs of knowledge exist. It is left 
for us as individuals* howeveCp to establish distributive 
chaiiucJs, so that the truth may reach alL 

It is surprising lioiv oftentimes some po^cssion 
which has been for a cenlury or two \n one famiTyp 
—handed down by one to anolherp hidden from 
the general observation of students,—is suddenly dis¬ 
covered by one who, laying no claim to even ordinary 
knowledge, turnSp with the intelligence born of desire 
to know something about material objects, to these oft- 
handled treasures, and for tlie first ttnie realizes that 
tile pos^sessioR is one that will tJirow Jigiit on |iresen£ 
discussion. TJik is exemplified by the attitude of many 
who, after reading the monograph on ihe siifasfihi 
w ritten by the late Thomas Wilson and published by 
the Smithsonian Institution, found that they possessed 
rare curios decorated w ith the now welbkiiow n form. 
Such sent their treasures to ^Ir, Wilson as gifts* and 
ill pernional letters they were assured by the great 
thinker that each object silently testified to what he 
had groiv n to believe, and couvinced him afresh of the 
truths he had endeavoured to demoiislrate* 
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purchasers of Oriental rugs fifty years ago secured 
many in which pacteriis were true to tribal distinc¬ 
tions, and such arc Lo^Jay hidden away in the homes 
of Europe and Americap waiting for intelligent recog¬ 
nition. Such possessions hold an ‘*opcn sesame" 
power which may lead some future student into llie 
great labyrinth of speculat 1011+ out of which it is 
hardly possible to escape witlumt an opiiuon. Tins 
view' of the subject should lead each individual to 
make an iiUelligent study of tlupse objects over wdiich 
he is custodian, and the claims of such should be con¬ 
sidered, as thcj% unlike books about them, are objec¬ 
tive ajsd should be allowed to speak for themselves. 

The varjdng opinions of those whose conclusions wc 
respedi in regard to the migration of pattern, lead to 
tW'O important point^s of view. Some hold lliat 
pattern w'as Intlependeiitly discovered by all primith'e 
peoples, ivhile others insist that carlieir civiltnation 
invented* and later peoples carried symbolic decora¬ 
tion from one to the otber. Whichever is true of the 
beginningof things we may leave to learned authorities 
to decide ; but for liglit on the subject at hand tve 
have to consider both the patterns that we can trace 
to migration, and those tliat h;ive arisen hi answer to 
the needs and beliefs of mdivldual nations; for our 
study is of the use of pattern, not of its birth, and as 
we advance wc must leara to follow' the advice of 
Emerson, who says: 

- Trust thyself: tvtty heart vibrates to that iron string/* + • • 
• » A tnan should learn 10 deleft and watch that gleam of li^ht 
which flashes acrewis his imind frorii within^ iwnre llian iht lusirc 
of the firmament of bards and pages/' 
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DESIGNS 

We iind ourselves face to face with the necessity of 
more careful esamination of patterns and designs in 
rugs, as some now ledge of these subjects is absolutely 
necessary before we are fully equipped to subdivide 
the five great classes and proceed with our analytical 
study.Our avowed method is to deal with w hat we 
see, and through it to be led bach to t hat w hich anlc- 
ceded it, basing pattern upon s>-mbol, and symbol 
upon human thought, instead of trying to find in 
paitern something to fit a preconceived notion, or to 
illustrate some thought to which It bears no possible 
relation. The patterns on nigs arc to be studied after 
methods and materials have been thoroughly investi* 
gated, and the advice which all collectors should heed 
as they approach the study of design is to “ make 
haste very slowly,” avoiding all effort to force the eye 
to see what docs not exist, and to twist tlic designs of 
adventition into those that show deliberate intention. 
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There are certain well-known divisions inlp which 
historic pattern has been apportioned, and these first 
attract our notice^ 

In the ru^^hart we have crowned tlie side columns 
with applied thought, and upon the accumulated 
thought of the ages ivc find that that which we cal! 
“ornament" is alone left us of all the mental activity 
of days that are past. To handle ornament carefully 
and correctly is an art in itself, and only after study- 
ing its piiiiciples should we consider its revelations. 
It is possible to be absolute about a few things, and it 
is far better to hold to them than to be confused in the 
mind over many things. 

Ornament is decoration that lias evolved from pat¬ 
terns that vi'cre based on symbols used by primitive 
peoples to express thought. The signs stood for 
ideas, which, interpreted by one generation after an- 
other, fiiiintly dropped away, tiie more or less well 
copied signs remaining. Being altered first by one 
w'eaver and then another, pattern resulted, and tlie 
pattern has become ornament, and as such is tauglit 
in our schools ivherc design is applied to all sorts of 
materials under the name of “ historic ornament," 

All ornament may be separated into three main 
divisions,—geometric, naturalistic, and conventional. 
Geometric ornament is naturally the first to reveal 
itself to the W'caver, because of the nature of the 
materials used. The earliest patterns are alivaysiiue 
to the limitations of the weaver, w'ho must confine 
himself to the opportunities afforded by warp and 
w'oof, which restrict him to rectilinear designs. 
Curves and circles are of later development, and show 
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tlic ability of llxc weaver to overcotne difficuUica. 
NatfcirHlLstic ornaoient shows that the weaver was a 
iliiiikcr as well, and, no matter how rude the copy of 
llnwcrp leaf, or bird, thotiglit may be traced iii all 
attempts to represent objects. ConveiUiorial orna¬ 
ment may be looked ii[>on as an arranging of motifs 
to suit tlic needs and fancy of the designer. 

These three great divisions of ornament may each 
be divided into other tliree—ornament of adventilloii, 
ornament of const met ion, and functional ornament. 
When, without any forethought, the dropping of a 
stitch revealed to the ancient Egyptian tliat it was 
not absolutely necessaiy' to make a plain, regular 
weave, but that, by skipping some threads of the warp 
in running In the w^oof, an irregular diagonal effect 
would result, this accidental discovery, simple as it 
now seems to look back upon, gave the name Alex¬ 
andrine weave*' to irregular arrangements of warp 
and woof, and produced a pattern of adventitioii, 
Conslructional ornament owes its development to 
the fact that oftentimes old methods of manufacture 
survive in pattcni after they are no longer used. A 
weaver, for instance, makes a mat of thick ropes which 
lie ties together with fibre of aiiy kind. A surface 
pattern Is the result. Later on, when, some other 
met hud being employed to make floor covering, there 
IS no longer need of the primitive process, the surface 
pattern is copied simply because It Is considered oriia- 
nicntah Functional ornament is perhaps, of the tlwee, 
the most indicative of absence of thought In the 
interpretation of design; the weaver or craftsman 
adding for oriiameiit something that once stood for 
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yse, and which has become jiieaningless* having lost 
all semblance of the thouglit and need v;liich called it 
into existence for a purpose. 

It will very soon become evident that that which 
we [lavc already formulated and for convenience have 
called by names of our own selection is noiic otlicr 
than historic ornarneiit arbitrarily ctasslfieds and onr 
thought lends itself to methodic arrangement In a 
way other than it could had we not already made 
independent discoveries. Our Oriental friends would 
hardly understand the nomencklure that wc have 
adopted, for '"historic ornament" is the name given 
by Students to that wliicli in the East is much more 
simply defined as ** tribal pattern^ When a pattern 
lias been copied by one generation after another, it 
becomes ""classic*” and the original Ideograph or 
symbol which antedates the pattens is known as 
" archaic. 

Tribal patterns are used on both coarse and fine 
rugs. The chief, or nikr, among nomad weavers, or 
the monarch of more civilized people, may order rugs 
made of the very finest malcnaEs possible, or such 
may be ordered as 'ndbute-rugs,” and all these will 
have significant tirnc-honoured tribal patterns. 1 hf' 
weaver who for his ruler makes this costly rug may at 
the same time weave a coaii^e rug for liis oivn private 
use of the same tribal pattern. Again* as nomad 
weavers migrate and settle in towns and villages they 
learn to use materials in a less crude W'ay, so that we 
find tribal patlerns in rugs in which the materials 
vary. 

Tribal patterns originally served to denote owner- 
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shipj and even now are In remote pl^iceji for tlie 

same purpose, fidelity to the tradicional pattern being 
considered a distinctive virtue* Such desig^ns are 
imnded down from one generation to another by aged 
weavers, who draw in the sand the wclI-rcmembercd 
details for younger w^orkers to copy. Fragments of 
old rugs arc treasured by those \vlio poj^ess ihentt and 
are Jaid aside to serve as samples for reproductioiL 
There is almost pathetic reverence among Orientals 
for genuinely antique specimens of celebrated weav* 
ings, and an effort is being made by many modern 
commercial houses to have these old styles repro¬ 
duced rather than have the market flooded with 
European designs. 











Certain world-ide&s which have given rise to many 
of ihe most significant symbolic patterns mtist be 
broadly consklercd before taking up each omanient \n 
turn. The recognition of natuml phenomena by each 
dwelier on earth, wherever he may have lived and 
whenever he may have thought^ gave rise to a ^vidc- 
spread tendency to depict indivklnal observations. 

Ill the iiiclie " in the rug^chart several of these 
worldddeas are suggestcd by their appropriate sym¬ 
bols, which seem to be oi a class of their own and to 
have universal significaiice. Carefixl eNaniinatlon of 
the evolution of pattern shows that all symbols may, 
for our convenience, be divided into three classes,— 
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primary, secondary, and indefinite^ The or 

primary, are those that were invented to stand for 
elemental phenomenap suclip for example, as the earth, 
the sun, the rain, llic stars, douds, thunder and lijjht- 
ning, and the wind, wUidi were indicated in many 
places by the same genera! signs. The secondary 
symbols are those that stiow thought and imagiidngs 
about these natiirat things, and the irtanifestation of 
this thought: differs in different localities. Indcfimte 
symbols are tliose that illustrate liuman appeal from 
below to pow'crs above^ such an attitude of mind lead¬ 
ing to the eslablisliment of creeds and religious belief, 
totem ^vorship^ and similar evidences of co-operation 
wills Divine energy. 

By critical exam in at Ion of symbols we may easily 
decide lit our own minds to which of these divisions 
units of ornament originally belonged. For example, 
take the sno^t simple and natural observ^ation a human 
being could make. Man, findiisg in himself a centre^ 
represented the earth as bounded by its horizon in 
the form of a circle, in which a cross WM'tli four arms 
indicated the four points of direction. Other primi¬ 
tive thinkers made a straight Ihic to represent the 
earth, and a semi-circle over it for the sky* This 
Hiawatha taught his people; 

" For the earth he drew a straight line, 

For ihe sky a bow above k“ 

While ihc space between for day-titncj 
Filled iviih little stari for Tiight-time, 

On the tefi 3 point for 

On the top a potni for noonude^ 

And for rain and ttoudy weather 
Wavy lines descending froin it/' 
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The sun* ^ibove all other subjects which furnblied 
motifs for primary symbols, suggested curly symbolic 
forms winch have endured from the beginning of 
things. These gave rise to a vast number of second- 
ary symbols* for man's thought has never wearied in 
its eflort to show respectful allegiance to the king of 
the sky, aild many human contrivances for assistance 
in his long race, and for rest at its end were invented 
and symbolized ; for examplci the sun-boat/* result- 
Ing from tEie idea that as rain came from the clouds, a 
boat fur the sun was necessary on occasion. 

Whatever the subject selected from natural pho 
nomeiia* three attitudes seem to exist toward it when 
it is pictorially represented,—observation, reflection* 
and belief or creed. Man, observing that light, heat* 
and rain caused the earth to bring forth shrubs and 
trees* at first symbolized tlie observations, and later* 
after reflcctioii, he so modilied primitive symbols as 
to indicate Ins belief, thus producing a complication 
and miiltipl [cation of thoitglits and ideas. Following 
closely upon tlie observation of lifrht, its opposite* dark¬ 
ness was pictured m secondary symbols, and later the 
thought of ccMiperation w ilh the great forces gave a 
number of talismanic symbols which ivcre considered 
useful in appeasing the evil spirit of darkness and in 
wwshipping the good spirit. 

The desirability of establishing means of communi¬ 
cation between earth and heaven led to all sorts of 
means to bring about desired results in human affairs, 
and every obstruction w^as removed that might hinder 
the approach of the Supreme Spirit. Trees were 
grown for His resting-place ; stones were erected for 
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sacrifices to Oiiifiipotencc; mid* so that there niiglit 
be ease of access and a direct passage made between 
heaven and earth, bells were jingled to stir the spirit 
Spaces, flags were made to flutter in the wind, drurns 
and clappers of various sorts were sounded on earth 
to awaken and call the attention of the Deity, and in 
the mutterings of thunder and the darts of lightning a 
div'ine response w'as recogtiizcd. 

The patterns tliat have existed for many centuries 
have almost invariably been evolved from primaiy 
symbols, and they alone are absolute, for as soon as 
speculation begins there is a mingling of motifs which 
interrupts alL naturrd mental processes in the effort of 
interpretation. 

The inevitable effect of observation and reflection 
was to cause primitive men to adopt some sort of 
belief, and thus the early religions of the ivorld were 
established. Some of the most important symbols 
seem to have had independent origin in each of the 
great creeds of the world; others migrated from one 
to the other* and were filially adopted by European 
nations, avIio substituted Christian names for pagan 
and added tiie attributes of saints to those of heatlici’ 
gods. 

Instead of taking up the study of each of the sym¬ 
bolic forms best known to antiquarians, or of trying to 
establish any of our individual theories, we must con¬ 
fine ourselves within the limits of our avoived purpose 
to study pattern analytically, and to trace the origin 
only of such as have survived in the ornament of 
obtainable objects. 


CHAPTER XV 


TURKISH RUGS 

With chart in hand we may here review the entire 
subject and endeavour to use the general considera¬ 
tions as mapped out, in the examinatioii of as many 
rugs as possible, presenting to ourselves the ster¬ 
eotyped questions about shape, si^e, possible use^ 
materials^ colours, methods of manufacture, style of 
ornament, and religious significancet that we may be 
led legitimately to demaiid of each object that it re¬ 
veals lo us its nationality in spite of all lliat it may 
have borrowed from outside the boundaries of the 
land of its birth. 

We are not travelling in the Orient, where we might 
watch the busy fingers of native men and women 
tying with untiring patience gay knots of colour on 
the grey background of carefully strung warp. \^e 
cannot speak with conviction about the pots of colour 
used I or the way w^ools are washed and dyed^ or even 
of the commercialism of to-day; but w'C have, in com¬ 
mon wdth all travellers and students, all lhat any one 
has about the past, every record, writing, hieroglyph, 
and account of exploration and discoverj^ All letters 
of travellers and descriptions of the doings of the 
mightv monarciis of ancient times are ours to-day, a 
common heritage; and right in our hands, here in our 
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modern liomcs, we liave tlie most .signilic<tiU of all art 
objects to a^ist us, — tlie Oriental rug! 

When we first began to hear about Oriental rugs in 
this couiiti>'they ivere called “ Turkish ” rugs. This 
was due to the fact that they were shipped from 
Turkej*', and Constantinople became a prominent cen« 
tre, as still it is, for the sale and distribution of vast 
quantities of rugs and carpets. No matter where they 
W'ere made, they tvere carried by land and sea and 
sold in cither Constantinople or Smyrna, After a 
ivhitc, those who had learned more than others about 
the matter called all Oriental mgs “Smyrna" rugs, 
and this name ivas in vogue for years. Then we 
began to hear of " Anatolian " mats and rugs, and 
learned that they too were “Turkish," Anatolia being 
the name applied to Asia xVtinor. The three names, 
"Turkish." “Smyrna," and “Anatolian " served those 
who bought and sold until the names which applied 
to the country, city and province failed to satisfy 
those who wished to be more explicit, and travellers 
who went from place to place began to study the 
styles that were adopted by the weavers, whether 
they were nomads, villagers, or dwellers in towns, and 
we bepn to hear of “ Kulah," “ Ghtordes." “ Ladik." 
“ Konieh," and " Mclace " rugs, of “ Mosul ” produc- 
tions and “ Baghdad ” weaves. Then, when com* 
merciahsm seized European agents, alluring offers 
were made of carpets and rugs manufactured to fit 
any room, and large carpets were woven after designs 
furnished by the agents, who ordered the goods and 
forwarded money to erect looms large enough for the 
weaving of fabrics of extra size. ConLls were 
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dircctcid, by tlieir respective governmeiUs, to look into 
the matter of iveavEng in the places where they were 
stattonedi and now and then in newspapers and maga¬ 
zines we noticed the names, then new to us, ol toivns 
where the rug industry was stimulated by increased 
demand. 

lu Turkish rugs before the middle of the last cen¬ 
tury, though the weaving was, a-s it has always been 
in western Asia, of coarse quality, the designs w'cre 
native, the dyes pure^ and tiie metliods tliose that had 
obtained through the years. Soft blues, greens, 
yellow's* and vivid reds were blended with a skill tliat 
gave Subdued effects, though dealing with primary 
colours. The rugs that first came from Turkey were 
apt, in design, to follow^ the general form of the 
hearth-rug, in which the field of the rug \vas poinred 
at both ends. In antique Turkish rugs the chief 
characteristic, to wdneh allusion \vas made hi the 
chapter on class!ficatioUt is the use of detached motifs 
of oniament, and such, repeated in certain portions of 
the rugs, produced in some cases an ornamentation 
that lost in art value because of its rigid adherence to 
symmetry. Effort to copy Persian designs gave rise 
originally to this style of decoration, but it has no\v 
become distinctive in Turkish productions and differs 
from anything else* 

The location of Asia Minor cannot be too often 
Considered by those wdio are studying tlie products of 
*^natolia. Its nearness to Europe, and its position 
midwaj' between the Orient and the Occident, have 
made its art sensitive to every subtle itinucncc. It has 
been the birthplace of many of I he arts. In needle- 
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work its women have ahvayF. escellcd. and much that 
has been accomplished by ihe needle has been copied 
in weaving- A close study of aiHiqt^e Asia Minor 
and Syrian embroideries, many of them liie dowiy 
linens of past ages, reveals a native style In treatment^ 
and leads to recognition of tlie same in tlie adaptallon 
of the designs to warp and wooL 

It is important that wc dissociate Asia Minor and 
Syrian product ions from those of the provinces Lliat 
separate Turkey^ from Persia'—Mesopotaiiiiai Kurdis^ 
tan and Armenia,—^o that we may be cognizant of 
the peculiarities in purely Turkish fabrics. For our 
purposes, therefore^ we include in this division merely 
the country west of the Euphrates* where in hamlets 
and by wandering tribes^ as well as by w^elkkuowii 
weavers in towns given over to manufacturcp rugs are 
Avov^en and carried to one or another of the special 
markets for sale, where the goods are often given the 
name of the place wdicre they are sold^ to ihe exciu* 
sion of the name of the town or village where they 
w^ere woven* 

This leads to great confusion in classification. Two 
influences of widely diffcriiig nature must be consid¬ 
ered in studying the fabnes of any chosen nig-produc^ 
ing district of Asia. These are, first, the efTect upon 
design of tlic spontaneouSp unhindered thought of the 
nomad following his sheep and goats through the 
mountains, under the sky's wide canopy* with lack of 
all restraint and conventionalily* including in the 
most irresponsible way anything in design which he 
picks up on his travels, Aveaving along with tribal 
designs all sorts of odd conceits. The second influ- 
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ence is that which bears evidence h\ fabrics to a long- 
cuiitihLied use, iii settled localities, of historic design. 

Without ony kiiawk-dge of the migralory liabits of 
tlie tribeSf who liave spread themselves alt over middle 
we should be sadly confused in out study of 
ornament* II is for this reason that St seems wise to 
exclude from ''Tnrkisli** rugs those that bear such 
direct relation to Caucasian products that they are 
often mistaken for them* 

Turning from a careful study ol a good atlas, upon 
which we may locate the already menLioned rug dis¬ 
tricts, to our own mnpSp we may enter the names speci¬ 
fied in our first classification of Turkish rugs,,—Melace, 
Ghiordes, Konielip Kulalip etc.p—and, w'itli typical illiis- 
traLions in hand, proceed to study the rugs of each 
district, and the special patterns that for some unac- 
countable reason have been adhered to in spite of the 
rise and fall of Etnpires under ivliose control the land 
lias been for centunes,^ 

The whole of western Asia as well as Egypt 
Morocco, should be included in any comprehensive 
study of Turkish textiles, for from a Moliammedau 
standpoint alone can the subject be properly grasped. 
Tlie religion of the Turk has absorbed into itself the 
most meaningful of old Jewish symbolb-. Tracing its 
ancestry^ back to Abrahanip it has a right to all the 
Hebraic traditions. To the Moslem as well as to the 
Jew belongs the six-pointed star, the tvnsoph " of 
the Chaldeans, and it is interesting to note its prev¬ 
alence in the art of Syria. In Turkey wc may find 
traces of Greek, RyzaiUine, Persian, Rhodian^ Romaop 
and Russian ornament. In fact it is in western Asia 
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tli;iL we find Chaldean and astrological iiidacrtccs in 
old designs^ and so elemental in their significance are 
many Arabic, Symn, and Asia Minorpatteniii that we 
may safely recognize the fact that the mind of llie 
people v^^ho migrated westward from tlic heart of 
Mesopotamia had in it a conquering power whicli is 
(cJt in desigii to the present day. 

It IS almost impossible to study the textiles of 
western Asia without some knowledge of the potter's 
art, for the two arts are more absolutely interdepen- 
deiit in that region than in almost any other* Designs 
in the tiles and pottery^ of Damascus and RhodeSt in 
fact upon the enameled walls of mosques and tombs, 
wherever the Saracen travel led, may always be easily 
distinguished from the Persian, which in the vast 
majority of cases gave them birth. These enduring 
materials have been an unceasing fountain of supply 
to the workers in other arts, and an evidence of the 
thought-life of the people during the successive dom¬ 
ination of foreign and domestic rule. We sometimes 
find the designs upon enameled tiles copied in their 
entirety upon grave carpets, and, wherever the Moham¬ 
medan settledi the two arts, those of the potter and 
of the weaver, have been companions- There are, in 
truth, so many side-lights on the subject of design, 
that ive are loth to leave any untouched. The quilted 
and appliquf^ decorations of Cairo and Damascus fur* 
nish the most useful means of analyzing ornament, 
for such free work can be done with the scissors and 
needle that each detail of a pattern is wrought out to 
perfection, and upon the inside of canvas tenU one 
often finds a wealth of ornament to decipher. 
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There are some styles of Oriental rygs that are 
generally classed as Alohammedaii witliout regard to 
the nationality of the v^cavers^ and under the name 
Hispano-Moresque (a term used in describing pottery 
made in Spain by the Moors by processes taught by 
the Pcrsiaiis)^ are grouped the productions of various 
countries vvliere the religion of the Prophet has per¬ 
sistently held sway. An iridescence such as is at its 
best in some old McIck " rugs of southv^'estern Asia 
Minor, vrhither the influence of Rhodes must have 
carried Persian suggestions^ and aho in some antique 
Cairo and Morocco gems, is traceable to a chemical 
mingling of colours in careless methods of dyeing 
and to the atmospheric effect of years of exposure. 
We frequently sec in modern rugs an efTort made to re¬ 
produce this iridescence by combining many different 
shades and strands of extremely fine wool in each 
knot so that the mottled effect produced might sug¬ 
gest the antique colouring. It is an interesting fact 
that a name wliich connects itself with the latest 
development of an art In a country far removed from 
its place of birth, will often establish ilself in the 
vocabulary' of the student, who, not knowing the 
original terms, will use the new word to describe 
the old process. Thus the name If ispano-Mor¬ 
esque "suggests a Spanish process, wliereas the art of 
lustre was originally carried from Persia to Spain 
by the Moslems long after its invention in Persia. 

To Byzantine influence many Turkish designs may 
be tracedp and it Is difiicult to separate the mosaic 
patterns of Asia Minor from the geometric ornamen¬ 
tation of the Turcoman and nomad tribes^ though the 
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latter were ordinarily based on the study natural 
phenomena upon vvliicli tribal pattern grew> and the 
former vvcrc copied dircctl^^ from the mosaic work in 
stone which was forced into shape by the limitations 
of material. We also find amon^ old Turkish patterns 
many that carry thong lit into the past, vrhen Chris¬ 
tianity was first ivarriiig wutli the infidek; and in the 
SL George and the dragon country Christ fan and 
[>agan designs are often mingled, w'hik to the north¬ 
east, Armenians, who claim theirs to be the oldest 
Christian Church, have so blended secular and religU 
ous concepts as to cause the greatest confusion. lie- 
cause of the v^ast amoutil of conflicting cvidencct the 
task of identification of objects is not easy, and yet 
ive proceed with courage^ as analysis will at least 
familiarize us with oft-used motifs, and in the laby¬ 
rinth of Eastern symbolism w^e may perchance find 
much to stimulate furl her resea rch« 

The Oriental rug in an Occidental home is a very 


different thing from what it is in 
the land of its birth or even in 
the possession of a dealer, from 
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whom one may often learn much in regard to its 
possible and, perchanccp absolute ancestry. As a 
llsing of beauty it has a right to exist,—^it pleases the 
eye and serves its purpose in every way, even though 
w^e ask of it no questions and bring to it no respon.se^ 
The sunlight of the day and the shadows of the 
gloaming only increase and augment its charms. But 
ivhen there come to ns moments of interest in the 
history of Asia and of design, suddenly we are aware 
that in the material object before us we may learn to 
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MELHA Z PH A TER-H UG 
4 

Loaned Iludji Ephnitm Benguiai 

OnfEJfTLVL ExrERT'si DesJCROTIOX 

in a Melhaz jtTa^er^rtig, MvJhaziea 
eii^ of gfeat a ntiti u i ig t » Mi nor, 

the bot-dev, jn^ oppf/^ite ibe tstlaod of Jihodm. 
j4 ticiVu t rifj/r? of this kind represent jjer/er^ Affi'- 
7nong of cotourux the richest red (n the cejitre^ 
ciiJii the most lieu nf if id strides of gittden-i'mntrg 
it ltd green ish'gellair]^ etfinjMmng the hotdej\ 
Krqiiisite sfiodes of triolet are also to he fotuid 
in these rugs*' Hadji Ephraim Benyniut. 

Aittitoe'^s DeSC'RIITIOX 

ll> find in this Melhas rng exceptional oppor- 
tHnitg to traee ilfougolmn infnences which have 
been modifed by Caaeasian handling. Violet 
shades of rarest beauty rigid adherence to 
tribai designs in the borders force themselres «p- 
on us as diagn ost to feat ii in compa rat ire st ndy* 
The inner strqje of the boider bears u device 
7chich identifies ct ejiecimen as Meihaz^ Biuce it 
is not as mterchangcableamong iceaversasmany 
of the Inn'^ler }ifit ter ns of Ghiordez aijJ Kufah. 

The cotonrs in this rug are tight green, 
rnosff, and yettowish-bromn, red, and dark bine, 
with touches of tight Muc, pink, hktch, and tav- 
ender^ The kideuhMitopie fpHditg of the desigus 
in old Melhaz knot-carftefs is seen to ijerfetdion 
in this rng. which has rt quality #o rare that it 
stands by itself. 
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detect evidences of thought, and we turn with new 
interest to that whicli has long been a treasured 
possession, but has never before been either more or 
less than thatp 

We learn from one skilled in decjpliering patterns, 
hieroglyphs, and ideographs, that in \vesters 
particularly in Syria and Arabia, the use i 
eral triangle antedates the adoption of any other form 
in design ; tliat as a primary symbol it was used to in¬ 
dicate the most mysterious ami occult belief of a 
people given to vain iimaginings. We discover, in eur 
intercourse with the Orientals who have adhered 
most absolntely to their native beliefs^ that, however 
modem civilization may have forced upon them Euro¬ 
pean ideas, there come times to each ai>d all when 
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TiiK slc:Ner ur daviti. 


inlierited convictions alone satisfy and alone are 
regarded. In many years search T have found no 
sigTTi symbol, or design so frequently bound upon the 
body as a talisman as the triangle, and to it scores of 
Turkish patterns may be traced. The seal of Solo- 
mon, built on the riglit angled triangle, and the signet 
of David, based on Uie equilateral triangle sliow 
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of forma to each oilier which arc most 
convincing to students who care to penetrate through 
the sign to that which it signifies* Turkish geonietric 
patterns are largely indebted to the equilateral 
triangle for a fidelity to tradition whicti can readily be 
traced in dc-signs* In some few rare old specimens of 
Asia Minor weaves, isolated fragiitenls of man)' designs 
may be founds Tt is not aUva)'s possible to trace to 
rugs themselves the designs which weavers have 
copied. Iti old embroideries, paintings, and manu¬ 
scripts are found evidences of the determination to 
hold to tribal and national ideas when decorating 
ceremonial art objecls* and to these it is always most 
safe to revert in studying a design and tracing its evo- 
lutioEL In the analysis of any pattern which we are 
studying^ it is wise, wdvetlier ive be draughtsmeai or 
not, to draw as carefully as possible the main outlines 
of border designs. Take* for example, any familiar 
Turkish border seen hi old Ladik or Anatolian fabrics. 
A flower looks like a flower until^ in endeavouring to 
trace iL vve find it is composed of one square or triangle 
after another, and has* with utmost difficulty, been 
given floral form* On Rhodian tiles, pottery, and 
embroideiy we find the ancestors of many patterns 
that have been thought to belong exclusively to Asia 
Minor, but winch have evidently, through the Sara^ 
cecik occupation of the Islands of the sea, found their 
way into Anatolia, and have infinenced geometric 
Furkish designs. Thecross-stitch^ so universally used 
in Greek atid Russian embroideries, has perpetuated 
many meaningful designs, wdiile in old lace and cut- 
work. patterns were forced to take rectilinear forms* 
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but it is not difficult to distiiiguisli between those timt 
were deliberately bEksed oti squares and triangles and 
those which assumed angular forms because of llie 
limitations of matetials. 

We find that the design known as the “ linkp" the 
“ spiral/^ and by various other name^, was first repre¬ 
sented as a combination of triangles And In 

many old designs the two angles face each other 
without the connecting line All through the 
western Orient this pattern Ceiii be lound in fabrics, 
—in tlie borders of Asia Minor rugs and as detached 
ornament on the field of nomad weavings^—in some 
a mere liappeii-so arrangement and in others 
showing a definite use of it as a ** sun molifJ' I'he 
spirals of Egyptian ornament are being studied very 
carefully by students who feel that tbeir significance 
is far greater than was at first supposed- Hecogntlion 
of these three variants of ihe desigiip the Hnk^ the sun 
motifpand the spiral, makes us cognfzant of the fact 
that it was onginally an Interesting molff, and we 
may look for its appearance and learn to dislinguish 
between the significaiit and the meaningless nsc of it. 
Until within a centur>'^ or tw^o tlie Orient has seemed 
remote, and the lay mind has not grasped the fact 
that in Turkey-in-Asia arc native many of the designs 
knowm to us as European. Confusion has resulted* 
and many pcopkp not intcreslcd ill the study of 
Oriental nigs claiin that the old patterns found in 
Sicilian silks and Italian velvets were inventions of 
the weavers of EuropCp w^hereas in reality the Criisa^ 
ders* on their returiip introduced into their own lands 
all sorts of Oriental designs. Our kiiovikdge of 
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Italian and Spanish adaptatiom so far antcceded our 
intt-rest even in tlic remote bncls east of llie Alediter- 
rancaii that we have to iitilearn miicU that we have 
hitherto accepted. 

It is surprising how true it b that the eye sees only 
that ivhicU it is traifiecl to observe. Ask any dozen 
people to look at a rug, and then to turn from it 
and lell w hat they have seciu Almost invariably not 
one can answer so simple a question as “ What form 
did the scroll take in the broad border design ? " In 
ai^alytical study one sees that the meanders vary in 
rugSp and that in no better way CxiJi the iiidividuat 
haiidliiigof foreign motifs be detected than by folloiv- 
iiig the devdopEiicnt of the methods of forming scroll 
designs in rug borders. The Persian rug easily leads 
in naturalistic representation of tlic floiving vine* and 
upon recognition of old Iran perfection we may base 
our comparative study, Turkish treatment in the 
west, and Indian in the east, show widely differing 
means of accomplishing the same end. One cannot 
alw'ays tell to wiiich divisioti a rug belongs, because of 
the details of ornament; but it is surprising how 
quickly the mind responds to the mental training, and 
the eye to the practice of lookiiig for some definttc 
thing. Ill certain rugs we find an easy adaptalion of 
borrowed patterns* while in others It seems almost 
impossible for the weaver to accommodate himself to 
a new thought. The Tast Indian %nll crowd his vine 
motif into octagonal form and it is with difficniry tliat 
most vveat'crs outside of Persia find it possible to 
carry the undirhiting line through an entire border 
without breaking it up into sections. Archaic, 
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m nrtiMmtliif rk-h in cohuring 
effects, cl4 In m^jndgmeiii it is the finee^t 

rugg^fti that Asiatic Tuckeg sirer pctadticeii^ not 
Itarring cccn the Jinesi Ghiordez 
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On a Weie groaiid in the broad stripe of the 
bot-derihelihoilkin tilg in shades of tan, geiiotr^ 
and lilac is wrought. The cot on r effect is m- 
hmiced bg an outer stripe in which ihe givund 
is tan and an inner strij^ of exquisite lilac 
irhich gires an exiraorilmurilg soft combina¬ 
tion of red^ gettoiCj blue and ridel tints. An nu- 
nsufiftr/ good ofiisfrlnnitg is here afforded to 
stndp the bnsal binder pattern which is here 
most simplg reudrred mid trm cridenil^ copied 
bg the ircarer fiam archaic design^ 
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and tribal dcsigiis sliould be separated acid 
clas^iilied by each individual student u'lio wislies to 
verify for bim.self that which sliould be accepted only 
when it carries conviction with it. The arts are inter- 
dependenL and explain and iiitcrpret each other. 
The history of art motifs and their inL^ratioiis is as 
authentic as any record of the past* The antique 
Oriental rug (b^r only such can serve as type and 


stiiiidard) will awaken our interest in the past as few 
art objects can^ and comparison with all other art 
manifestations will help us to comprehend much that 
at first seems euigmaticak 

. Under the general name of Asia 

UsmmiWt collectors gather rare 

spec! mo Its of old weaves that have 
made the Anatolian peninsula famous, and that hav^c 
so distinguished its fabrics and patterns that there are 
certain features always similar in them* though the 
weavers of different localities lay claim of priority to 
either their invention or adoption. Such are plainly 
traceable to archaic and symbolic designs which were 
the common property of ail alike. This accounts for 
the fact that in all rug-Aveaving localities at the present 
time recurrence is made to types that once obtained 
more universally thaii they do now. These designs 
come under tlio head of primar)' or symbolic orjia^ 
mentp for almost invariably tlicy bear testimotiy to 
elemental phenomena, as watery star^ and sun motifs 
prevail. Tins is not apparent at 5rst glance, and one 
may study for vea^s over Ghiordes* Kijlah, IMelhaZi, 
and Uadik specimens before being able to see the 
evidence of local handling and craftsmanship which 
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dilTt'rcutiatcs one abject from tlie other. 1 iie m^in 
features seem at first iso irtucli alike that we are 
tempted to cease all effort to subdivide iiiitil interested 
to do soi because melhads finally force their pecu¬ 
liarities upon US+ and we find that these primai^y 
symbols have been differently used by individual 
workers* 

With those Orientals who revere tradition and 
who cling to pre-lslain Hebrew thought and condi¬ 
tions manifested in old design, or to the Armenian 
handling of Christian truth, and to the rendering 
throughout Syria, Asia Minor, and Arabia, of prehis- 
taric conceptions of natural phenomena, there is a 
decided preference for archaic patterns iviiich have 
ahvays been used as types. It is rarely now ttiat one 
is able to procure old specimens of ancient weavings, 
but such, when obtainable^ are copied more or less 
accurately* Such also are modified by more modern 
methods of portraying the same thing, the straight 
line giving place to the curve when expert weavers* 
withaut meaning to do so, change the entire appear¬ 
ance of the patterns by their improved methods of 
workmanship. 

For purposes of comparison we may divide Turkish 
rugs into three groups^ showing three stages in the 
designs of Asia Minor. 

Ill the first group we may look for early handling 
of the meander^ which figures as an accepted Ghiordes 
motif. Tins jsig-zag in the first, third, fifth, and 
seventh of the border stripes in rare old rugs was at 
first a simple water-motir an elemental design based 
on primary symbol. Later, in the second group, we 
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find th(3 same tntilif trecited in a more decorative way 
as the ** ribbon,"' and still later the floral meander 
marks the ihtrd group. Tlic two latter designs of 
secondary import both show development in erafts- 
iTiansbipi knowledge^ and beaut)% but deviation from 
the elementary use of symbol When the technical 
characteristics that force specimens into trade dis¬ 
tinctions coincide almost universally with our own 
conclusions, we fed it legitimate to trust ourselves 
to them, comparing w^hat wc have ourselves dis¬ 
covered from an Occidental standpoint with that 
wddeh Orientals hi full possession of knowledge of 
tiie fabrics themselves consider worthy of emphasis^ 
and we become convinced that local treatment of 
design may be detected as w’dl as tlie methods of 
manufacture^ 

The Oriental rug proves all that is claimed for it to 
be true when it leads us to look into the history of 
the Avorld's progress as it does in Asia Minor* Many 
of the places colonized tile Greeks bear evidence 
to the fact that the early Dorians w'cre suiMvorsliip- 
)■^ers, atid gave symbolic patterns to potters and 
weavers which have ever since been pcrpeUiatedp 
marking with virility and beauty many forms that 
bad originally been carried into Europe from the 
Orient. Scholars wdio are tracing the migration of 
important symbols from the places of their birth are 
trying to separate tive original thought from that 
which has been built upon ftp and an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity is given us to follow their lead in the analysis 
of Turkish patterns. For examplcj the handling of 
all things Persian by the craftsmen of Damascus and 
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Rhodtrs has given a strictly Kiiodlan style to winch 
ive must attribute many of the textile patterns that 
are deemed important by native students of Oriental 
art. Tracing the vicistsitudeg of the small island of 
Rhodesp where early sun-worshippers gave to designs 
the wave, waterp and varioug sun motibp it is easy to 
note the changes brought about by the fact that first 
0[ie and tlien an other conquering poiver controlled its 
developing art. Greek, Roman, Byzantine, V^enetian, 
Fcrsiaiit and Turkish influences made Rhodian art a 
combination of all others, and ycl its mongrel nature 
assumed an individuality which has so marked its 
styles that Rhodian designs, copied in the neighbour¬ 
ing seacaast towns of Asia Minor may easily be dis¬ 
tinguished as difTerciit from, any other rendering of 
distinctive designs that have in other ways reached 
the western shores of Asia. Thus old Rliodbn inter¬ 
pretations of Greek classic designs in many of the 
wave patterns to which we have alluded have been 
adapted as borders in old Asia Minor rugs, and from 
these later styles have evolved. 

It is not claiming too much for the potter's art to 
assert that without it we should be deprived of many 
of the most beautiful conceptions of master artists, 
and of the ability to place designs accurately. 

Under the familiar names Glilordes, Kulahp Melliaz 
{Milassa-AIelace), and Ladik we may subdivide the 
Turkish di vis ion of the rug^cliart, leaving to later 
study the less well known styles and types. With 
rugs in our hands to examine, how may wc distinguish 
bctw'ecn the products of these four important centres? 
Antique specJinens alone avail us as standards, and 
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such only should we coiisidt^r vidiiLc our opiivions ;iirc 
ill a fonnalive condition. 

As pmyer-rugs the moat beautiful of 
antique Ghiordcs ivcuvings have coine 
dou'ii to us through tlic yuars, and a feiv 
of their main points are at once noticeable ; as, for 
example, the prevalence of many borders, the high 
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fjugs. 



oirrn.vs itAi-uK iyw:t-w.s ASIA uij^oil 
prayer-nichci the plain colour of the field, and the 
pliable quality of the fabric itself. 

There are two ways of approaching a rug for study i 
one is to look upon it from a distance as it lies on the 
floor a number of feet away from us or hangs on the 
opposite wall; the other is to stand in the centre of 
the obiect and look down upon and into the pile. 
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allowing the thou^^liC gradual])^ to cjctend from the 
Centre to its ouivt limjtSp studying in turn each of the 
borders and their rehilioii to the whole make up of 
litc fabric* For pro|>er coiiecption of the plan of old 
Gliiordes rugs it is essential to follow tiie latter 
method and look down upon the design. In the first 
plaee^ when thus examined the mottled appearanee of 
tlie plain surface shows rare beauty and a lustrous 
liquid quality. The borders that surround the central 
panel should each in turn be seriously consideredT as 
in .some of the smaller stripes there are flowing an¬ 
tique designs* while the broad main border, generalty 
speakingi is rectilinear, filling an ifnagitiar^^ square 
with squarely drawn flower and leaf forms, so that in 
combination the flo^vers and leaves form distinct 
designs that are repeated again and again all around 
the rug. Though this style of ornamentation is cop^ 
ltd in dilfcrctit localities. It is ahvays recognized as a 
Ghiordes lenture. The colours of antique Ghiordes 
specimens defy descirptiom In the most carefully 
made rugs the mottled effect of some of the solid 
coloured centres is produced by combining three or 
four strands of fine wool of var>'ing shades of the same 
colour in each knot tied* and blues, light greens, and 
liay colours* w ith reds of gemdjke clearness and udiite 
of ivory tint, mingle and blend rather than contrast 
with each other* so that, though there h no confusion* 
there is not the absolute distinctness that we find in 
tlse productions of the more easterly provinces of the 
Turkish empire* Tilts it is well to note* for oftentimes 
at first glance this recognition of the distribution oi 
colour will lead to the proper classiflcatton of fabrics 
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Oriestal Exi^fcBT’rt Description 

** ^*/P**'^ tvearff art knoim as Kniah rugit in 

J\ AiiaUiiin,^ bnf this HiM^im^n^h^itifjais otir^inaK 
rtvis madr m the island of lihtHh^s itmhr the mime 
intfui^tmes ihxtf i^itised fhr jiradui-tiim of the finuo^is 
lihofiiau tiles and idates. Ear ventnries it nm in 
u momjne m Ktthh ifreut rng-mannfaetttriug 
re7itre) and has beta repraductil bp aiutifst er^rp ca- 
isible rwg'Mva rtr, / ti IKT^ tna np rept-oiluefians muld 
obtahie^t^ hut not rmUt mp Imt trip ta the Orient 
If 1 101X3 cortid I indtteefhe ptmesBoraof these heautfful 
rnj^s to iKirt trith au^ a/ them fur ctdleeitan,’'^ 

Hudji Ephraim Benffuiat. 


AUTHOR^S DEsClUtTJON 

A novii^ is alitiged to tfsjk rerif earrpdtg at the 
floral ornameutaUou ofantiqfw Ktilah rtigemfure be¬ 
ing able to distlnifiiish themjrum ufhers^ Up to^ to 
these aiitimie sji&^ummfor e.tplanations mang and 
ear ions, for in them am tube found eridmces of a 
definite intention on the jKirf of mastei^imavers to 
hand doirn eUissic and archaie demgns. To imraiia- 
Igtical stmfg theg render slight aHHisianee hp ang 
confession of distinguish imj features. These antique 
Kiifahs trace their aneestrg to the island of Hhodes^ 
and <icceisiotmllg in them older wea rings a ni f^ti/ tcitl 
stand Old as strietlg speaking Bhodtan ; sm% for 
ejcample, as the Mghlp ornate rendering of the pmk 
and the rose in Jlatmr furms^ and a jjecntmr semi- 
Sfrroll in the main border irh kh is ecidetdig 
intended to serm the purpose, of the vine in the 
Persian designs fmm it hich mano of the Phodian 
pat terns icers copied. It seems as though a n aeeepi^ 
method of prancing this meander effect ant ted 
the nse of if Jii the Jthodtan fabrics, and trcfji copied 
itithaut regard to trhef her or not it resrmhted a rine, 
for fitm-ers prq}eet from it hi auktmrd fashion, as 
fhotiffh fiftite nnrslafM to it. 
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The outline divisions of Ghiordcs mgs differ in 
form from other prayer^rugs In that at the base and 
above tlie prayer-niclic there is commonly a panel into 
which is crowded an abbre vial ion of the pattern in 
I he wide border stripe. These panels are generally 
surrounded b^'^ their own special border, which may or 
may not he like the narrow stripe that hnnrtedialely 
surrounds the field. 

It is in Chiordes mgs that collectors find their 
rarest specimens of tlie mosaic style of weaving so 
greatly admired, it being a time-honoured custom 
among the weavers to cut the knoUends closely, and 
thus lo preserve tlie semblance of wdl-worii fabrics 
that have been handed down as copies. In old Ghi- 
ordes rugs the warp and woof were fine in qua!ily,and 
the materials were carefully spun and dyed, the seh 
vages being so well and evenly completed that the 
rugs were symmetrical and shapely to a degree. The 
number of knots to the square inch varied from 36 to 
Si, and in the great majority of cases might be easily 
counted on the face of the rug on account of the close 
cut pile, whicli exposed the knot* In some old rugs 
intended for sacred purposes, use is made of the 
colour green allowed only to those in high office in 
direct line from the Prophet. Such green as seems to 
have borrowed its translucency from the deep sea^ 
and its shadings from mosses and grasses, is seen to 
perfection in some of the old Ghiordes weaves^ though 
a tendency to surface fading has softened the colours 
so that the sea shades obtain where the leaf tints 
disappear^ and an aquamarine of unusual beauty is the 
result. There is adherence to the three primary 
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sluidcs, red* yellow, aiul blue, in all Glitordes 
but SQ soft arc tlicy while reds reinaici red and 

do not favour the crinifioii hues oi other localities^ 
they are so held in abeyaisce by the other tints 
employed that they are prized for their iiiiperior merit. 
So with the blues and yellows: the former a blue 
heavily laden with a whitish quality that, though it 
lightens, at the same time it preserves the primary 
tone i and tlie yellows do not assume the shades of 
hay, tan, and sun colour that some Kulah rugs affect. 
Altogether the rugs of Ghiordes name and make easily 
lake rank among the finest of Asia Minor products, 
and as such may serve as standards of both merit 
and stylc^ 

■ftulab differ in a few' minor points 

from Ghiordes and yet their peculiarities 
make it easy to distingiiisli between the 
products of the two places so near each other that it 
is surprising that any individuality at all has been pre¬ 
served. Ancient traditions in we^^vc and design are 
in Kulah rugs+ as in the Gliiordcs products, best pre¬ 
served in prayer-rugs in which the prayermiche is not 
as high as in the Ghiordes and is often serrated in a 
way that bears no resemblance to the zig-zag outline 
around the field and prayer-niche in Ghiordes rugs, 
which is distinctly a water moliL In place of the 
wide central stripe a number of verj^ narrow ones 
make up Kulah borders. Where these fealures are 
not noticeable it generally follows that neighbouring 
devices have been borrowed^ and tliat in describing 
specimens tlie prayer^niche is spoken of as having 
tall and modified angles like the Ghiordes'" or as 
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showing some characteristic feature of Ladik or 
Konkh weave. The careful cataloguing of Oriental 
rugs for auction sales and trade purposes has famil¬ 
iarized even those least interested with a vernacular 
which even five years ago did not esrist, and the main 
paints of interest arc now known to all who care to 
rnake use of them for the furtherance of their studies. 

It is difficult to keep types firmly and definitely in 
mind wdien indivddnal rugs present such mixtures and 
adaptations tliat it is hopeless to try to find for them 
any more definite name than the general one of the 
main division. Discouragement need not attend study 
and effort if one %vill only be conlent wtlli ability to 
classify broadly until details make themselves evident 
and paramount^ The most perplexing of old Kutahs 
are those which were made in close t ini tat ion of 
antique produclions whicli in bolli form and design 
are strongly indicarive of pre^Mohammodau and 
sian influences. From these old so-called Kulahs 
Certain motifs have been adopted by all Asia Minor 
weavers. Great effort is now being made by Orientals 
to obtain rare old specimens of tlietie weaves whicli^ 
judged by design^ would be classed as Kulah/^ 
Ghiordcs/* or *M^adik/" It Is because of the great 
difficulties attendant upon all effort to say positively 
that certain things were made Lii certain places at 
definite tinrics that the more conservative of judges 
group under the tomprehensive heading of Asia 
Minor" these rare old rugs which bear the same rela- 
tion to Turkish productions as Iran" rugs to the 
output of the Persian looms. In colour the reds in 
old Xiilah rugs are far from primarj', and yet are not 
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of the deep criiiisoii so offeiisjvc iei the modem pro^ 
dtiCts of the dyer^:s ingenuity and expentrieiiL A test 
oi the beautiful red beiisi known to those who care for 
MeElizi^ and Rhodian products bone that may be care¬ 
fully applied by novices in their analytical study. If 
the thought of “ magenta " comes to mind at first 
glance when examining a specimen, immediately class 
the rug as moderately modenn certainly not as an 
antique. There is something so convincmg about the 
quaiity of red vrhich as ** crimson " orrose traces 
its ancestr\f back to a time prior to the magenta ** 
period, that one soon becomes susceptible to slight 
variations that make all the difference in the world 
between artistic and crude results. 
it^Clb^" III the most souliiwesterly province of 
■KtUT^ Minor, Caria or Karia, many rugs arc 

made which bear the general name of 
Melez (Melhaz or Melace) because in tlie town of 
Alelassa the productions of iieighbouring villages are 
sold, and as is often the case, the name of the market 
is given to ail things brought there for disposal. It has 
become quite customaiy to look for good effects in the 
colouring of old Melhaz rugs, and, while the w^eavings 
are not indicative of the refinement displayed hv the 
craftsmen of the Kiilah and Ghiordes districts, there 
is a certain virility and strength about the handling 
of materials, colours, and designs which appeal very 
strongly to one in search of these increasingly scarce 
qualities. A very careful distinction is sometimes 
made between the products of Asia Minor woven and 
used by the Greeks, and those made by workers of 
Hebrew ancestry. 
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These fine points^ vvhkii ^tc lo be rc^^pected when 
we gfiisp the fact that they eaiist^ are mcKSt valuable iti 
analytical study of pattern. While yet it is not too 
late lo do sOt it would be most helpful to have 
gathered together in some place wiiere llicy could 
be carefully ^t^died^ rugs and carpets lhat educated 
Orientals Llieinselves will vouch for. European judg- 
nicnt is often based ujjon the verdict of soinc abso¬ 
lutely uneducated Turk* Persian* or Chinese of the 
lowest class^ who* knowing nothing about the folk¬ 
lore or traditions of their count ries, simply teslify 
to the local habits of theirown isolated 1 iome+ Under 
the baiip oftentimes, of some proselyting religion 
which has made them afraid to express inherited 
beliefs, their testimony Is not to be relied upon* 
Ihere is much distress among those Orientals In 
Europe and America wiio are \villing lo sacrifice even 
opportunity lo increase their wealth if llicy may in 
some W'ay gather together objects made by their own 
people which will establish truths lluit seem destined 
toobiivioiu From Asia Minor across ihe entire con¬ 
tinent to Japan in the far East, the truth is departing 
from real native art because of false Occidental opin¬ 
ions concerning it ^ and it is for this reason that it 
seems Important for us to study objects themselves 
analytically, ascertaining whal they are like, and hcov 
tlsey appear as t hey come to us like flotsam and jctsami 
after the great migration of other people to our land* 
Well may we protect the traditions that are all Loo 
swiftly passing away. 

Ill Turkish carpets of large si*e many styles are 
grouped under the trade name ** Ouchak in which 
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modtrrn methods arc obscn'abic. Often the wool 
used in the ivarp threadii resembles worsted rather 
tlisin yariip wink large surfaces are left plaiiSj both to 
suit European ideas of preserving singk-cotour effects 
in fumislilngt ^nd because It requires less manual 
labour to make solid fields than to introduce or¬ 
naments 

Almost without recourse to our maps we might 
locate the weavers of a great luimber of the rugs 
which come to us os Turkish^ but which do not 
resemble, save in points of tveaving, tlte psoductions 
of wcsteni Asia Elinor. Nomadic Influence is so 
evident in design that wc should naturally attribute 
tiiem to the rude mountaineers and villagers* As 
Vuruck/’ as Mohair/* and as “ Kurdish/' we meet 
these rugs hi classifications, and, while differing in cer¬ 
tain ways from each other and from textiles made 
further west+ there are many points whicli mark them 
as Turkish; wdnie rigid adherence to tradition and 
the manifestation of belief^ in pat tern« shows the 
weavers to have been beyond the limits of the influ¬ 
ences that liave produced so niuch that is mongrel in 
design. One can readily tell, w'heii studying the rugs 
made by MohammediinSj to wdiich sect the patriarch 
of the tribe belonged^ by the choice made betAveen 
patterns Avliicb exclude^ and those ivhich retain^ animal 
forms; it being clearly understood that if one makes 
an image of any living creature he will be called upon 
at the Judgment-day to endoAv the same with a soul. 
Geometric and naturalistic ornament without addi¬ 
tion of human or animal forms may safely be con¬ 
sidered orthodox UlohauunedanHi 
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VVc have yet to learn more of ihe rugs of Syria aad 
Arabia, which arc often made in the purest tribal 
Styles. 

At tlie great fairs licM on feast-days, in varloua 
places in the district known best to us as llie scene of 
Hibllcal events, many rugs arc disposed of, and agents 
front trade centres secure the best of tlveni, which are 
packed in bales and sent to Constant in opie, whence^ 
tvilli rugs of better grade, they find their way to 
Occidental countries^ Occasionally these odd bits 
may be picked up+ and they rarely fail to interest 
those who are ever on ihe alert for traces of indiviJ* 
uality in mgAveaving. The patterns that dislinguisli 
these crude specimens are called '^memory desigtis,'* 
as the}' are handed down from one weaver to another, 
from mother to child. Frequently some definite 
patch or pattern testifies to the fact that the weaver, 
fearing the evil eye, has taken pains to provide some 
charm against disastrous consequences, for^ if tlie 
object were ton beaut sfaU the eye of envy niiglit be 
turned upon it, and so the ^pot is arranged to avert 
tlK^t evil eye. T'here are certain cliosen emblems 
that, worn as eliarnis, are supposed to be most cflFlca- 
cious as lalisiiiatis among the,=?c arc trinkets made in 
the shape of horns, human hands with the fingers in 
special positions, faces of animals, small pieces of 
metal and stone, and even cotton clnlb,—these are 
cut into significant geometric forms wliich have had 
origin in ancient belief and have been copied again 
and again m pattcrJis woven or embroidered in Syria. 
In the products of the seacoast towns on the east of 
the Mediterranean one meets a mingling of Egyptian 
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In tilt: ornananitULion of fabrics. \Vc find bhiU 
beetle, aiitl flower designs of extreme iTSterestp and all 
sorts of sim, star, and inoon emblems wliich are 
fntly wrought by weavers and embroiderers who have 
not the faintest idea of the legendary^ art they are 
perpctuatingp 


^ OccasioiKillv an “Arab rug finds 

its way to ns as w^e are pursiiitig our 
analytical study of objects in this land 
so far aw\iy from the desert where the Arab cameb 
driver founded the religion that has made the name 
of Mohammed of world-wide import. Tliough puazled 
by its crude workmanship, dur interest is whetted 
when we arc finally led by it into more critical study 
of Arabia as the home of tent-dwelUtig people^ imw as 
always; and nicmoiies of our cluklisii imagiuation.s 
accentuate our interest in the caravan-traversed pen- 
insula where once the Children of Israel Avandcred 
for forty years. We turn with renewed interest to 
Old Testasnent accounts of tents and tabernacles^ and 
to ouf amazement find much Avhkh, critically read^ 
carries us along to a comprehensive realization that 
the ancient J-Iebreivs preserved for niodern art more 
tlian IS commonly supposed, and wc learn from 
orthodox descendants of the Patriarchs that in Tal¬ 
mudic and Kabbale^tic traditions we may find ex¬ 
planations which the student of art lias long been 
seeking* Such* for exam]de* is the six-pointed star* 
known as the shield of David worn as a talisiiian by 
many avIio have not even questioned its meaning* 
This has furnisheil a u liole system of religious belief 
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for peoples vrho liave migrated into Europe, aud in 
various places have dwelt and are dwelling as gypsies 
and ivanderers who profess to read in gcometfie 
forms the fates that control human lives. In magic 
squareSp magic circles, magic star-fonns built on the 
equilateral triangle, are many designs that show a 
belief in the Divine answer to Man's thought when 
under the silent sky he erects his rude altar and 
awaits the recognition of Deity* 

Of modern Asia Minor carpets we find it safe to 
say very little^ as they defy the purposes of the 
student avIio wishes to analyze patterns, for vveavers 
are catering to the demand of the present day for 
“ Turkish carpets warranted to fit any space in Otch 
dental homes,'" However good such arc,—and many 
of them are tliorouglily well made and sold by 
reliable finus,—they do not come within the limits 
of our avowed purpose of studying rugs as things 
of sciitirnent and for their art vatne. Until w^c have 
made ourselves thoroughly acquainted with all that 
wc can discover iii the study of types in which arc the 
authentic renderings of historic design of symbolic 
significance, we should not trust ourselves to do more 
w ith the productions of modern human machines than 
to buy them for utilitarian purposes as most desirable 
floor-coverings. To those who handle aiul dispose of 
such either in the Orient where they arc inadCp or in 
any of the great markets of the world, we may safely 
look for much information concerning trade classifica¬ 
tions, and w'c may unreservedly admire the well- 
organized effort to secure the best work from weavers 
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wIjo, if not b.ickcd by c:i|]itai and controlled by intclli- 
gciice, would be unable to supply the demands of 
Western buyers. Jiut we cannot, however, hope to 
study ornament in its purity in these mud cm rugs, 
however beautiful tliey may be, unless we are so 
familiar with types in their purity th.at we can distm- 
giiish for ourselves how faithfully they have been 
adirered to in the textile designs of tesday. \Vlien 
we know for a certainty that designs are being fur- 
nisiied by young men and ivoinen in Londuii aritl 
Nmv York, wlitch are sold to agents and distributed 
freely to Asiatic weavers, wc may well hesitate to 
base an opinion on rugs as riianifestatioiis of thought. 
Trije travel Among the most interesting of Mo- 
oJtbc hanmiedan observances is the annual 

©Ole Carpet pilgrimage from Cairo to Mecca for the 
purpose of carrying there the covering for the 
*■ twaaba,” or House of the Sacred Hlack Stone." In 
the centre of tlic court-yard of the mosque at Mecca 
stands the sacred building, which is so revered by tlie 
followers of the Prophet that each loyal soul desires to 
accomplish the pilgrimage to the Moty Place once 
during a life time. One who has made this journey 
is allowed to call himself henceforth "Hadji," and 
the performance is one for which the pilgrim is revered. 

Abraham and Adam share the honour of having 
received from the angel Gabriel the small sacred stone, 
as a gift from Paradise, to contain which the original 
temple was built. Traditions are attached To the re¬ 
building, once in so often, of tins holy edifice, and 
every detail of its history is treasured and has been 
immortalized in the ornamental art of Islam. 
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The stone, about inches, which ivas origiiially 

white, IS iiuiv black because of ihc iilain of sin jmpo^d 
upon it Ihrcuii^h centuriLsof toiicli of unworthy Imnds, 
pud the ]>il^rims make it a duty to circuniansbuUitc it 
on ciccouiit of its magic power to remove all taint of 
sin. 

The outline form and the various features of tlie 
mosque at Mecca, the "" Kaaba/' the sacred well, etc., 
furnish now, as tliey always have done popular designs 
lor textiles. Anything and cver^^thing about that 
winch happens within the precincts of the Holy PJace 
IS of moment to tiiose whose wliole lives have been 
spent in anticipation of the journey thither, and wdiosc 
future will be blessed by its accomplishment. 

The covering for the Kaaba js renewed every year. 
It is made of a licavy black silk damask lined with 
cotton, as it is contrary to llie laws of the Koran to 
use an^'tinng w'liich is made entirely of silk. About 
the covering, which is called the Kiswaliis a broad 
baud decorated wilh inscriptions in gold and green, 
and this highly ornamented fabric is carried in state 
from one part of Cairo* where ft is matie by the same 
family year after year, to another part of the city, 
where it remains until enttrely completed^ and thence 
it IS transported on the back of a sacred camel to the 
Holy City. The old covering, wlitch is each year 
removed to make place for the new one, is cut into 
scraps by those who have the matler in charge, and 
these are sold or given aiv.iy to the jiilgrinis, who so 
highly esteem the treasures that they carry tlie bits 
back to their homes, where they serve as markers for 
their Korans or as ornaments in their turbans. Many 
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votive offeriufjs Are sent by digiutarsciS lo the i>iosque 
at Mecca—cair[ietft of rare beauty, and mosque paiiel:> of 
various sorts. The designs \i\ i^ine of these beautiful 
rugs and embroideries have been copied and reproduced 
through the years, anti some ol the choicest relics 
have^ from lime to tisne^ been sold at a price. Tlie 
commetcial opporlunities afforded by the pilgrimage 
to Mecca have always been most higlily prizedp and 
large revenues have bcGii gathered from the pilgrims 
by those in charge of the mosque and sacred objects, 
as well as by those who go to meet the enthusiasts at 
differeiit points along the routCp where they may buy 
and sell to their own great profit. 

All through the Orient, pilgrimages are made to 
one or anollier of llie various holy cities made sacred 
because of the presence of the tomb of some saintp or 
on account of some great happening in the past# 
There are sev^en places considered sacred to the pious 
Mohammedan, and to them pilgrims j"ourney at all 
times* 

In the order of ihcir sanctity are ^tecca, where Arohanimed 
was born5 Medina, ilic burial place of the Prophet; Nejcf^ on the 
Euphrates, where All was martyrcii ; Ktrbela, on the Iianks of 
The isame great river, where tlic carLh f&so sacred that bodies are 
brought by caravans for burial tlicre in hundreds every year; 
KazemeiUp ihc village close to Bagdad, where stands one of the 
loveliest of all mosques^ Meshed, ihe holiest of all the cities of 
Persia, w'ilh its glorious golden-donred tnosque: Sauiara, in south¬ 
east Rusiiia^ reckoned Sacred by she wesEern Tartans; and Kutn, 
a village in Persia^ near Teheran, re I'cred by all Pei^iai^, hut 
little known to the outside world/^* 

• ” St, lames Gaasette/' 
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At the present dnyt modern methods of travel and 
changes of one kind nnd Btiolher h^tve made it less 
possible than fornncrly tu speak ivitli confidciiiCe about 
that which occurSp tor it is not now true that one year 
but repeals and perpetuates the past. Very 
Europeans are supposed to have ever gone on the 
annual pilgrimage to Aleecap and one of these Sir Rich¬ 
ard liurtoii has given us the most interesting account 
of what he witnessed after the arrival of the caravan at 
the end of its long journey. Robertson, the royal 
hifitoriographer, in the following woids. describes the 
caravan travel of a centuiy^ ago- 

1 will now enter into a i^eiailed description of the caravans 
which visit Mecca. The first is the caravan which takes its depar- 
tare from Cairo \n Egvpi. and the olKcr from DamascuiS in Syrian 
and I select both bccansc ibr^^ are the most considerable am! 
because they are described authora of undoubted credit who 
bad the best opportunities of receiving full inforruaiioti concerning 
them. The former Ls coraiwr&ed not only of piE^tims from every 
part of Ejiv'ptp hut of those which arrue from ail the small 
Mohamfnedan states on the African voast of the Mediterranean, 
from the Empire of Morocco, and even fmm the Negro kingdoms. 
When assembled, the caravan consists of at least 50.000 persons, 
and the number of camels cmployc^l in earn ing w atcr, provisions, 
and mcrchamhse is stiil greater. The journey, which in going 
from Cairo and returning tbhhcr is not completed in les* than a 
hundred days, h performed v,’holly by land; and, as the route tics 
mostly through sandy deserts or barren uninhabited wilds which 
seldom afford any ^bsistencc. and where often no sources of 
water can be found, the pltgrims alwap undergo inncti fatigue, and 
fiometimes must enduri^ incredible hardships. 

"The caravan fnitn DaTnascus. composed of pilgrims from 
almost everj" province of the Turkish empire, is little inferior to the 
former In number, and the commerce which it carries is hjirdly letis 
valuable. This pilgrimage was performed in the year 1741 by 
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Khojeh Abdulkurr^cm. He gives the usu^it rnme Ifsam DamHXsrLis 
to Mecca, computed by hcHirs, the cart^mon mode of reckoning 
journey in the K^ist throijgli cuontrLes little frequented. U 4 
singutnr proof of the predatory spirit of the Arabs, that, although 
atl their iodepciLdenL tribes are zealous Mohammedans, yet they 
make no i^ruple -of plundering the caravans of pilgriiTiB while 
engaged in performing one of the most [ndUpcn^blc duttei;! of 
their religion, 

Great as these caravans are* we must not suppose that alt the 
pilgrims who visit Mecca belong to tliejn; sut'b eonstderablc 
addiUotis» arc received Jfom Pcrsbi, fro to cvcr}‘ province nf 
liidcHit.iri und the touiiifies to the cast o£ it, from Abyssinia and 
fnjm vadotiSi stines on the southern coait of Africa, and froni all 
parts of Anihia, liiac \vhei3 the whote are a.s,semb]ed they have 
been computed to ansouut to 200.000, In some years the number 
is farther increased byi^inall bemds of pllgrinws from several Inieriqr 
pro^nnees of A Erica* the names and sitnaiioiiis of which are just 
beginning to be knoivn in Europe, 

" Besides ihc great caravan which proceeds to Cairo, and is 
joined by pilgiinis from every" part of Africa, there arc caravans 
winch have no object but commerce* which set out from Fez, 
Algiers, Tunisv Tnpolip and other states on the sea-coast, and 
penetrate fiiT into the interior cDiintry, Some of them take no less 
than lifty days to reach the place of their destination. As both the 
tEine of their outset and their route arc knutyn, they are met by the 
people of all the countries through which they travel, who trade 
with them, fmlin'in goods of every kind Wm a consldemble 
article in this traffic. 

As the ]onrne>Ti nf the caravans wdiich arc purely commercial 
do not commence at staled seasons^ and their romes vary accord¬ 
ing to the ccMi^^ntencc or fancy of the merchants of whom they are 
composed* a dcscriprtoit cannot be given of them with the same 
degree of accuracy as of the great caravans that visit ^^ccca, But 
by attending to the accounts dI some authors, and the occasional 
hints of others, sufficient information may be gathered to satisfy 
us that the eirtailation of Eastern good$ by these caravans is very 
cJEteusit^. 
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'■ The same intercourse was kept by the provmcM in northeast¬ 
ern Asia with Indosran acid Chiim; and among the iiLmtcfon^ 
tribes af Tartars, c%'tn [ hose whkh rctajii their pastoral man nets in 
greatest puniy* The demand for the produtcluns iif India and China 
is very^ con:»idcrayc. In tirder to supply them with these produtr- 
lions, caravans set out anmiaily from Boghar. Samarcandp and 
several other phoeSp and returri with large cargoes of Indian and 
Chirvebc goods/'* 

It is recorded that Mohammed* becoming jealous of 
tile progrc^isof Christianity* ivas anTtlous to outdo the 
older religion in every way possible. In order to 
secure a large number of converts, lie determined to 
attack the various caravans ^s tlicy approached Mecca, 
where he dweit^ and wherei all through the centuries, 
pilgrims had gathereii. At the point of the stvord he 
demanded allegiance* and threatened death to any who 
refused* In tills way he terrorized many who avowed 
their pur{>ose to yield to Ins claims, and thus he 
added to Ins followers, and finally sent converts every¬ 
where lo spread Ills teacllings. 

From time to time ccrtaiii rugs find their w^ay into 
collections, which are called Mecca'* rugs, and there 
are various reasons for the use of this name. A 
i^lecca " rug is one that has been made for or by an 
iiidivklual for liis oivn pilgrimage, and it is custom¬ 
arily of the finest materials and bears the choicest of 
tribal and national designs. Such arc handed down 
in fainilles as lieirlooins, and arc sometimes cut up in 
small pieces and distributed to diiTcrent members of 
the family of the pilgrim at Ins death. Vast num¬ 
bers of Shiraz rugs have been used for pilgrimages 


*History- of ibe Ancients of London, May lo* 1791, 
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wliicli Slave kii this ivay obtaiEicd the right to he called 
Mecca rugs. 

Besides the rugp which is pcrsoiiLiI property, each 
pilgrim who performs the journey to the Sacred Cilyi 
is apt to take with him choice specimens of family or 
tribal weavii^gs to sell fur Lhc high prices obtained 
there^ or at seaport toAvns cast aud west of the city 
itself. These rugs are also called by purchasers 
“ Mecca rugs, and they vrere apt to be vejy beauti¬ 
ful before the spirit of commercialism seized the 
peopLe of the Orient* In still another way the name 
is applied by connoisseurs \rho wish to describe the 
great beautj^ of a bit of antique weaving. They say 
*‘Thc rug is a gem+ and a genuine Meccap'*—just as 
Orientals will speak of a valuable Persian weave as an 
old Iran'* without attempting to say when and 
Tivliere it was made. This careless use of the word 
has given erroneous impressions to niany who have 
supposed that genuine Meccas*^ w^ere made in the 
Holy City. ThiSj however, is not the case* 

A consideration of the reasons for certairi forms of 
present-day worship invariably carries the student of 
ornament back to a period prior to all that is custom¬ 
ary to-day» and specialists ev'erywhere are devoting 
llientselvcs to the task of making con tiect 10 ns be tween 
that which is and that wlikh w'as and no more valu¬ 
able contributions can be found to ser\^e as repositor¬ 
ies for siletit unintentional testimony than antique 
Orienlal rugs an which remain designs which W'ere 
originally based on symbols. In tlieir accouiits of 
pilgrimages to Mecca, travellers lay special stress on 
tiic fact that the w'orshippcriniist go around the sacred 
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stanc^ mid lliii back to tlic old ^un-worship of 

people hi thiit piirt o| tlie ivorld, and to various loritis 
instituted by Tlie circular movements practised 

by devotees of all religious systems from. Arabia to 
China have givcii easily recognised forms based on the 
primary symbolic representations of llie sun, the solar 
disc, the circle, the wheeL etc The old Assyrian 
winged globe and I lie Buddhist praying-wheel both 
teslify to early belief in the movement of tlie great 
god-sphere ill rough the heavens^ and are closely 
copied in botli aiiclent and modern textile designs* 
1 he wlicel has tiro distinct forms of expression in 
ornaniciit^—one the evolution of the floralp and the 
other of the geometric style, Buddhist handling of the 
thought has given us lotus forniSp and western Asian 
methods the various star forms winch have found 
fLillest development in Cancasbii designs, and which 
have now, it is needless to say, become but empty 
pattern. In sun symbolsp showing the intention of 
the designer to indicate revoliitioiip are foimdp painted 
Upon pottery and woven into textiles, tiie 
inside the circlqp and sometimes the cross with equal 
arms. The circle vies with the scroll and S ft>rin for 
popularity in rcprcsenliug the sim. Winged circles, 
both Eg)'ptiaii and Assyriaiip somctinies show flame 
jmotifSp either within the circle or entatiatiiig from it, 
and modem pattem-makers constantly revert to these 
old classic and archaic designs in tlie present-day 
reproductions. 

In Scandinavian and Norse ornament are found 
borders whicli arc full of significance, and which unite 
the theories about several distinct variants of the bei^t- 
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known sun motifs. Through this most inlcrfisting use 
of pattern, and in designs that at first do not plainly 
manifest their origin, we arc led to a recognition of 
features indicative of secondary as well as primary 
symbols^ The human intention to assist the great 
hero in his journey, and to provide sun chariots and 
sun boats, is demonstrated in the art oif Asia Minor 
and eastern Europe wherever Turkisfi rule has been 
established. 

By the skilful use of colour the outline forma in 
many fabrics are entirely concealed, and in this way 
the rare ability of the Oriental weaver is evinced. 
The boldest patterns are softened and blended by 
changing the background from time to time, so that 
all thought of stiff design is eliminated, and the mar- 
vel of beauty confounds our Occidental senses. It is 
perchance because the art of Asia is so old tliat it is 
possible for it to embrace both the most remote and 
realistic expression of man's mind, and at the same 
time every fantastic dream that lias delighted mcdia> 
val and modern interpretation of design. 
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GHIOHDICZ RUG 
Irflctiititi 6^ A/r. James Ul KIhuwih 


Oriental Expert's Dkstriptios 



SIXTEBNTH-eentury Ghiordez 

S. jS. Cosliki/fiti, 


Author's DESOHiirrioy 

We fine hd bi^ the beauty and teealth of 
(frnainent in this rng fo notice the over^tubtj- 
i'ution and hracg u<iture of a design which has 
€lmwn inJ^iration fnna many sources. The 
gnmjul in of the bolder stripes is so well 
cotered that tfie plain ground of the central 
jiauel is in str^mg contrast, and noticaibly fC' 
tieres the design in its entirety. The rug is of 
mosaic'^ nature in tce<4te.and is a sufjeri^ly 
beaut iftd specimen. 
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RECUiy OF THE GREAT RIVERS 

THK distncl bctwetn tlie Black and Ca^^plan Seas 
Dll tlie north and the desert of Arabia on the south 
has been the scene of countless cliaiiges of govern* 
ment and ceaseless migration, to and fro, of the tribes 
of Asia and the conquering heroes of Europe. 
Every new influence that has swept over this stretch 
of country has materially marked Its art, and never 
more absolutely than now was knowledge of the treas¬ 
ures of the past obtainable. Excavations and explora^ 
tionsare confirming the speculations of men of science 
and are indisputably establishing facts. The geo¬ 
graphical boundaries of this region are so distinct that 
with them we may easily frame each successive picture 
in tile great world panorama that has there been un¬ 
rolled. South of Lakes Van and Urumiah, and 
between them and the river Euphrates^ the most 
important of wertern Asian civEliKations lie buried. 
The great monarchies of Assyria* Mesopotamia, and 
Babylonia were parents of the numberless and intricate 
designs which we find handed down from the earliest 
times to ihe present, and from this centre art-motifs 
spread in every direction. One miglit study the region 
of the great rivers* and through each change in the 
world of events locate the Powers as they rose and 
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fdl for within the boinubric!.^ of llic Euphrate.^ ami 
Tigris and Lake Van and Urnniiali the past lies await¬ 
ing recognition* A*j the Turkish empire includes ihi:^ 
section of country at the present ttme, we must claim 
the district as Turkish in our classification. Eoih 
ancient and inoilern names arc used in present-day 
nomenclature^ and often, to prevent confLisiDii in our 
study, these main geographical boundaries slionid in 
turn be filled in on the map with the names given 
during successive periods. It liolds to reason that the 
geometric art of the weavers of the Caucasus must 
have been the result gf great tliouglit and not of hap- 
liastiard design. To the ancient Chaldeans and magi- 
CLans who souglit to account for tiie past and propliecy 
regarding the future^ we owe a vast number of signs 
and forms which we now term " geomctricp" but 
which originally avltc probably symbolic+ and these 
claims of past civiliKation should be recognized and 
established as prc-Muliammedan. 

The primitive peoples who occupied the fertile 
valleys of the great rivers were worshippers of tlie 
heavenly bodies, and their skill in astronomy Land 
astrology is too well known to admit of dispute. 
Their cuneiform characters* cut into signets and 
pressed into bricks, may be examined to-tlay, and to 
their symbolic cliaratters many modern patterns are 
traced. Eastward, westward, and northward the 
evidences of the thaught-life of these ancient peoples 
were scattered^ even before the advance of Moham- 
medism, which, under penalty of the sword, gave the 
choice belu'cen submissioti and death. In the early 
weavings the most significant designs were wrought. 
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and tiles* may be traced in ancient sculptures and 
id enticed in ruga of tlie later cciuuries in ivhitli old 
tribal patterns were copied in fabric?^ presented to 
Conquerors as " tribute-rugs,^' Tliese old rugs are 
most liighly prized by European collectors to-day. 

It is plainly evident that in all records of tlie past 
we find much tliat will materially help us in our 
analysis of objects to-day, and we must endeavour to 
grasp with our thought as large a portion of the 
^ world's history as possi- 
ble, insisting upon a 
I ^ geographical concept of 
^he relation of things to 


(S) 
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each other as iiinuencing 
pattern* 

The sectioti of rug-pro- 
ducing counliy" tvliich 
stretches in a southerly 
direction from Lakes 
Van and Urumiah is held 
within the limiting 
boundaries of the two 
great rivers* Tigris and 
E u ph rates. W h a tc vc r 

ornament still remaieis in 
the region of the buried 
cities, Babylouj Clesti- 
phon, and Nineveh, is of 
no t in m c d i a t c impor¬ 


tance to the tribes who 
through the centuries have woven for utilitarian pur¬ 
poses their rough homespun fabrics and knotted 
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GiflOliDKZ RUG 
iMuied .l/r, James H'. Etlsirorfh 

ORltSTAL EJEJ-EHT'S lUaWTHlPTION 
GHiOliDlSZ rng of the nmeleeitih-cBii' 
S. S. Costiksait. 

AUTBOR’s DlCSCRiPTlOy 

lu thu rug U sJiomi a rigid adhereitcr to the 
disfrll^tdion of find jxjiif-Zjt; but ike 

deiaiU of ftrnumeiit in th 4 mom strijje of th^ 
bf^nter mrol Iranian itifinrin-e fUi it jm# Iram- 
ruifttd dir^tlg from Pf'ma and not tmg of 
tlic idnmls of tha Here, too, the m&inder 
in thr. narrow Khdjies hosjMiiSit^d frmn thrpi-imu 
tii'€ d<?fiign to f/te ribiKm, and the wtttrr-Iine 
around the eentt'al panel oceanhnaUg breaht 
into fhe in a mrmt enggretiee. iivty. 
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carpets* In the CancasiEm district north of Moriul, 
ai3d in western Persia, have been developed many 
of the moHf^ of design that we recognise ns old 

Chaldcaiip^' A5,^yrian/^ and ''Babylonian,'" now 
that excavations liave established absolute evidence 
for much that has heretofore been largely speculation. 
We note in old Mosul rugs man^^ forms which have 
been adopted by the people of western Persia* who 
have used them without any regard to tlieir signifi- 
caiice. Noticeable among these designs are many tliat 
may be traced to ancient fortifications, moats, sites of 
towns, and crmelations, which have assumed the form 
of borders and have become tribal patterns of mterest. 
Mosul fabrications together with Kurdislt weavings 
arc the despair of the student when fir.st he is trjdng 
to classify objects, until he learns that the Kurds, 
or wanderers in the moimtaiii districts west of Persia* 
adopt everj^ imaginable conceit in the designs with 
which they make bright and spirited their nomad 
existencCn^ Soft and luxurious indeed are many of the 
rugs woven in mountain fastnesses and in remote 
villages, and as tributary' oflerings they have been 
taken by first one and then another sovereign, wdio 
has demanded service though he may never have 
succeeded in conquering the lawless tribes# So con¬ 
fused are the designs in many of these rugs that it is 
absolutely necessary' to resort to other means of iden¬ 
tification than the study of pattern. 

There is a heavy, gloss^yi lustrous quality about 
both Mosul and Kurdish rugs: tliey are commonly 
woven with warp and weft both of wool, and the knots 
are lied in Turkish fashion* Occasionally the selvage 
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shows a checkered effect in Kurdbh rugs, and this is 
one of the features \vc ^Eid copied in Asta Minor 
fabrics. Old as well as Kurdish fugs have 

sometimes heavy braided loop ends CKtending beyond 
the fringep and there arc evidences of nomad work¬ 
manship about them* 

The reason for the dismay of the student at finding 
it impossible readily to identify these fabrics is evi¬ 
dent when he considers that he is attempting to study 
a subdivision of a great subject before the main divis¬ 
ions are thoroughly understood and recognised. In 
Persian fabrics a class of rugs called Kurdistan '* 
se^ms to the casual observer very like those spoken of 
as Kurdish.” The Kurdistan province of eastern 
Persia bears a different relation to the output of that 
Countiy from the fabrics manufactured west of Lake 
Urumiahp or at least so we find it to be in our group* 
ing together* here in the Occident^ the material 
objects in which are manifested OrlcnUl thought, life» 
and manufaeture. No better opportunity than this 
may present itself to us for studyling some of the 
designs which trace back to a time prior to the pre¬ 
sent occupation of this district of country. 

Assyrian and Babylonian art inu.st always serve as 
the base upon which later designs were built* and it is 
noiv possible to obtain lUustrations of ancient Hfe and 
habits which are proving and interpreting ornament. 
Sun and star worshippers, and observers of natural 
phenomcnap studied the mysteries of existence in the 
part of the country called the region of the great 
rivers.” and to their speculations we have every reason 
to revert in our study of the migration of symbols. 
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HtSC Sac ted Gardt^n of Edenp wherever it may 

^ have bceOp lias given to Chnstjan and 

Pagan design one motif beyond all 
others significant and artistic^—the Sacred Tree; and 
before considering the weavings of any other part of 
Asia we must pause in the neighbourhood where 
the human story began. Not that we expect to Bud 
there anything that has to 
do with the past, but be¬ 
cause, wherever it has tra¬ 
velled and ill whatever fabric 
w^e find it, the tree in story 
and In ornament first deveU 
oped beside the river Euph¬ 
rates* 

In whatever way it may 
have been worslupped and 
pictured, the tree has given 
more definite art motifs than 
almost any other one object. 

P'rom east to west it has ex- 
tended^ and root and branch 
have forced their way into 
ornament. We find that fn 
definite designs the cypress, pine, willow, fig, bamboo, 
and sycamore figure in Oriental art with many less 


COXVENTIOKALI^Eb tOJlM 
Ur TAEE. 


well-known trees. 


For various reasons trees were deemed sacred 
those tliat in any way affected man's weal or woe 
were especially venerated;^ and the fruit w'hose juice 
furnished a beneficial elixir was worshipped by those 
whose gratitude knew no bounds. It was therefore 
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very natural for its decorative qualities to find recos- 
nition, and from earliest times man's attitude toward 
its supernatural power caused him to carve^ paint, and 
weave its form in stone and fabric. Diflferent coun¬ 
tries have chosen one or another tree for special wor* 
ship, though in central Asia half-a-dozen tree forms 
are often pictured together and vie with each other 



VARIOUS fur us or inr SACiREn trki-: eormu isf 

ASIA MISOK A?fl> CAUCASIAN RUCSi 

for favoLir. In ancient art the grape-vino is very fre¬ 
quently represented as a tree, and the fruit is so 
highly conventionalized that it is often mistaken for a 
eone. Tlie fig-tree, too, is so crudely drawn as to 
withhold its distinguishing features and force itself 
upon ns as an unknown object. Recent illustrations 
showing the appearance of both of these forms on 
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coins and medals have done much to lighten the task 
of the student of symboh who finds in old Ispahan 
rugs various renderings of the vine and fig, and may 
now identify them with classic and archaic repre¬ 
sentations of the sacred tree^—sacred because its 
gifU to man were supposed to come direct from the 
gods* 

In China there grows a species of palmate-leaved 
tree upon which tlie Fungduvang is supposed to feed. 
Again and again w'e find this tree woven in Persian as 
well as in Chinese fabrics, and, true to tradition^ the 
sacred bird hovers near it and establishes the truth 
concerning it. The mulberr^^-tree^ because of its 
service to the silkworm, has furnished art motifs which 
have been perpetuated In Mongolian fabrics, as have 
the three cone-bearing trees,—the cypress, the yew, 
and the pine. The cedar and the willow^ have both 
been highly developed in the art of Cathay^ but it is 
to a mytliicai tree that we look for the most interesting 
arborescent development in that country'. 

Near the palace of St Wang Mu grows the. tree 
whose fruit grants immortality to him who can secure 
it; for only those favoured by the fairy queen dare to 
make demand for it. This tree grows beside the sea 
of Jade, and its dowser, fruity and leaf are found in tex¬ 
tile fabrics, A tree which is believed to be typically 
Chinese is called the calendar-trcc, and upon it a leaf 
is supposed to grow- each day for the first fifteen days 
of the nionlh, and then eacli day for fifteen days a 
single leaf falls* 

The eagle-tree is also a Chinese product, and that 
tree is guarded by two birdsi who fight the attack of a 
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dragon monster who attciin>ts to steal the fruit and 
kill Llie birds. 

The stories about these various trees^ though mythi¬ 
cal, sre very absolute, and it is surprising how oJtcn in 
the rugs of Persia these Mongolian devices are met 
with. Upon the calendar.tree stars instead of fruit 
tip the ends of the branches, and often take the shape 
of well-known constellations. In the brocades and 
grenadines with which the Chinese clothe themselves 
are found designs that still remam absolutely true to 
tradition, often showing to which of the religions of 
China the weaver is a devotee. These devices appear 
also in old and modem rugs, and, while they arc yet 
unspoiled by outside influence, should be studied and 
interpreted. Si Wang Mu's mythical tree of immor¬ 
tality is supposed to grow in the Taoist heavens, and 
is unlike any paradisaical tree descrihed in Buddhist 


legends. Ancient 
Taoist tradition 
testifies to the be¬ 
lief that upon a 
h igb m o u ii t a i n 
grows a tree by 
which men may 



TPIK TfttE tjc iiiffnu wvTiioLatiY climb from earth 

.. COPIED IX rAiuncs. 

tree m art is net unlike the calendardrce, only that it 
is alvrays represented conventlonallvt w'ilh mountains 
at Its base. Gem-trees, upon which various sorts of 
stones and jewels were clustered in the shape of fruit, 
suggest the tree of life in the Garden of Eden which 
bare '^twelve manner of fruits,*' and these beautiful 
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objects arc often pictured in rtigs of tlie Ferraghan 
districtp in whicli old designs are being reproduced. 

Japanese iree-worslnp is strongly tinged with 
Buddhist tlioughtp and the spirit within the tree is 
poetically fancied and ardently courted and addressed. 
Written messages tied to the branches of tlie tree arc 
supposed to reach the resident god, and fanciful 
thoughts regarding the counterpart in Paradise of the 
most beautiful trees on earth are instigated and nur¬ 
tured by contemplation and reverie. 

Branches of trees iverc and are used in all Eastern 
ivorsliip, not merely for decorative purposes, as wc 
use them, but with .significance. The willow wand is 
used as a talisman to keep off evil in China; the bam¬ 
boo twig serv'es numberless bctieficial ends ; and the 
pine, as an emblem of iongevityt accompanies all 
illustrations of the genii who are thought to divell in 
a land where the sacred tree fiourishes. Tied to the 
branches of trees, and made fast to magic wands 
which are planted in the supposed pathvray of gods 
and goddesses, are the prayers of those who believe 
in direct communication wnth the Divine^ 

Tnr Path of Pbayfr. 

^ Among the gnarled pines pF old Japan, 

That shade a bill where patient crickets sing, 

I chanced upon a hidden path that ran 
L’pward beneath a nsystic covering, 

hundred gates the sacred paihway keep, 

^Icre stems 0! red with pne straight beam across. 

In rigid angles mounting up the steeps 
Their scarlet liuc bepatehed with ancient mews. 
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** And fipfinging from the mould on every side, 

Like ghoiiis of grass that march in pilgrim band, 
fi altering paptera wriiicn ail and tied 
Alt banners pcrxdant from a mimic wand. 

*■ I wondered long^ when from the drowsy wood 
A whi&per reached me, ' 'Tis the Path of rrajt^fp 
Where nightly K wan non walks in pil>ing mood 
To read the sad petitions planted iliere/’* 

—.J/eirji' J/ir jiVefV jrt. 

Travelling: westward across the Himalaya Moon, 
lainsp find in the Hindu cosmogony a diffcTcnt 
form oj the tree, and one that in every way suggests 
the tree of life. The branches, whatever they be like 
in fosm of fruit or foliage, are filled with birds and 
aniinals, and rustic ivifh the spirit of creation. Grotv* 
ing out of the chaotic condition^ at the centre of the 
earthp tlie Hindu tree is supposed to be ivatcred by 
the great rivers, and to bear seeds of all sorts wbicli 
are carried hither and yon by birds+ so that the earth 
may bring forth plants, tretsp and herbs for the sus* 
tenance of mankinds The drink called s&ma was 
derived from the leaves of the Hindu tree of life, and 
it so qiiickened the intellect tiiat knowledge was 
added to the attributes of live AVOnderfiil tree* 

Wherever these ideas originated, and however they 
may have migrated ail over the Orient, we constantly 
find expressions of them and it shows a lack of knowl¬ 
edge of the universality of the belief in the sacred 
tree to call every tree in ornament by the same name, 
the tree of lifeJ' 

The influences so far described have tbeir manifes¬ 
tation In the countries east of Persia, and it is w^ise to 
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draw the Itfie somewhat abruptly right here, aiid to 
speak of Mohammedan ideas about the sacred tree* 
and then ue may intelligently dislmguish between 
Arabian and Mongolian devices when they appear in 
Persian fabricSi 

The fruits and the rivers of the Mohammedan Par¬ 
adise promise most alluring and attractive delights^ 
and in the trees the " green birds ” hover in which the 
souls of the righteous are supposed to lodge. In an 
old Ispahan carpet of rare beauty and quality the 
birds are portrayed as flying in constellations wiiichp 
held wuthin cloud.bands, are twined in the brandies 
of the tree of paradise. AH sorts of mythological 
ideas are given form in Arabian tree devices. We 
find the zodiac-treCp which bears stars upon its 
tivclve branches, and the tree of punishment^ upon 
the extended arms of whicli appear the heads of 
animals. 

In strictly decorative art the tree takes vine-like 
characteristics^ and birds standing on either side of it 
destroy sniail serpents wdiidi seem to be attaching 
the roots. This device is not unlike an East Indian 
rendering of a design w hich demonstrates the belief 
in the ability of the peacock to destroy serpent life, 
and in either one or the other direction the idea must 
have migrated. It would be impossible in an ordinary 
lifetime to learn one half of the myths of Islamp but 
nevertheless it is surprising how many reveal them¬ 
selves in designs on rugs even to our limited hnoivl- 
edge. Those relating to trees meiition the tooba 
tree, which is described as being so large that the 
fleetest horse could not gallop around it in a hundred 
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yeatSj or from one end of shad^^nv lo another. It 
bears dates^ grapes, and all manner of fruits. Should 
it be desired, its branches \viH yield the flesh of birds 
and animals, and clothes of green 
silk will burst from its blossomsp 
and beasts to ride on. The lotus- 
trcc+ depicted as upon the utmost 
limit of created things,"" appears in 
illustrations, in silk carpets, of Mo- 
bammed's journey to heaven. Only 
as far as that tree of somewhat 
niyslerients shape and nature could 
the Angel Gabriel go with the Pro- 
pliet, and according to the fancy of 
the weaver this so-called lotus-tiee 
figures in design and fabric* 

In the carpets of Persia we discover a mixture of 
legends. In old Kerman and Ispahan designs, many 
of which are being copied in the newest of silks tCNda}% 
arc portrayed Mohammedan angels in Mongolian 
clouds hovering over easily recognised Persian tree 
and plant forms. The mingling of religions has made 
it impossible to draw the line accurately between the 
decorative emblems and symbols which record mattes 
belief, but in the Oriental rug there is more fidelity to 
motifs that have import and significance to individuals 
than in any other art object possible for us to handle. 

The cypress-tree of Persia^ as it originally figured in 
the belief of the fire-worshipping people as the em* 
blem of Zoroaster, casts its shadow over many of the 
most treasured specimens of Iranian looms^ Pointing 
ever upward wnth unerring directness, the cj'press^trcc 
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h rcvcreticcd a'l a symbol of inn mortality and is pic¬ 
tured in both crude and kiglily elaborated styles. As 
a design it was used naturally m mosque and grave 
Carpets^ when such were made for native use j but 
now, with loss of meaning, it has become a ver^^ popiK 
lar motif in modern rugs, as it is always artistic and 
generally an easy design to work. One of the most 
interesting examples of the mixture of ideas and 
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Si vies wa!a demonstrated not long ago in a moderately 
old Ispalian rug, in which the cjpresi^tree as main 
design was drawn so as to show- a series of overlapping 
leaves, on eacli of which characters were written in 
almost exact reproduction of the design on tlie le.'ives 
of the Huddhist <‘trcc of ten thousand images." wtitch 
are supposed to have magic power and to be w'rittcn 
upon by the gods. 
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In architect lire and the decorative arts one IikIs the 
cypress.tree so often used that we can readily examine 
its details and determtne vilicther or not it is true 
to traditio]! in shape and proportions. Hammered 
into brass and silver its form stands eloquently true 
to ancient belief, even tvhen handled by unthinking 
artisans t&^Jayp who, because they desire to put upon 
their Ufifs, or dr inking-vessels, something that has 
honourable signihcaiice, decorate with the cypress- 
tree these articles of everyday use. Of no figure in 
ornament can it be said inore truly than of the tree 
that it is easy to distinguish between the literal and 
the poetic representation of it. When it appears, as 
it does in the Buddlia wdndow at Ahmedabad, as 
ornament merely, w e find that the most poetic imagh 
nation has given rise to as graceful a form as was ever 
devised, wdiile an attempt to picture a tree of knowl¬ 
edge, a tree of cvih or a tree of life leads to a gro* 
tesque rep resent at ion from which art-lqvers naturally 
shrink. Only by frankly admitting this can we sum¬ 
mon courage to examine the woven horrors that 
esthetic taste eschews. 

As the soma-tree provided a drink for the Hindu 
gods, so in Persia the sap of the liaoma-tree yielded 
the same sort of beverage and granted immortality. 
Leaves of these sacred trees arc even more often 
represented In art than llic trees themselves, and the 
significance of many of them is more thoroughly 
understood than formerly. The much-talked^bout 
palm-leaf has fluttered down upon the fabrics of all 
peoples, and one student after another has gleaned 
his quota of information about it to add to the 
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general mass of opinion. At least we liave discovered 
that many forms were called in Europe *‘palm- 
leaves *' when t li e y av c r e first 
noticed upon chintzes and shaAvls 
that Avere brought from the Orient 
by early travelers^ and so the 
name was popularly applied to all 
leaves ornament, with tAvist 
or gonrd-like termination or ap¬ 
pendage. Our little knoAvledge 
has been greatly to our dit^dvan¬ 
tage, and many are obi iged to 
admit that they have jnadA^er- 
tcntly perpetuated error by fail¬ 
ing to notice the difference 
between the forms Avitli wliicii 
textiles are ornamented. 

The palm-leaf iii design has 
Avithtn a feiv years been very care¬ 
fully considered by students and 
Avriters, both in Europe and 
America^ ivho have given names 
to its various forms^ that have 
been so universally adopted that 
it is both courteous and desirable 
to accept tliem as descriptive. 

The form knowm to us as the 
** palm-leaf" ivas originally 
fraught with religious meanings 
and in its simplest rendering followed the outline 
shape of the cone, which, as the fruit of a sacred 
tree, served as an cm blcEii of immortality and was 
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revered by the ancients. Its winged seed hidden in 
the cup-shaped sectmns of the cone was witliDUl 
doubt pictured as surmounting the form 
far ofleiier tluvn we think, and sculptured 
evidence is supposed to point lo llie fact 
that the cone itself was burned in re¬ 
ligious W'orship. As students of orna¬ 
ment, our task is to learn to distinguish 
between forms as they appear, and never 
to liy to twist or turn in a speculative 
way that svbich is, into what we would 
most like it to be> in order to prove our 
theories. Taking from known objects 
various renderings of the palm-leaf in 
ornament tvill so quickly train the eye 
to note the di(Terence betw^eeii leaf, fruit, 
and composite forms, that one w^Ell soon 
stand possessed of personal convictions 
which he may apply in his analytical 
study. 

Ill Chinese fabrics w^c find a repre¬ 
sentation of an almond leaf, and also one 
of a design based on a section of the 
mythical fruit of iiiimortalityp in both of 
which shapes ceremonial pottery was 
formerly made. Among Canton and 
Nankin porcetains taken in old times 
Europe w^ere leaf-sliapcd dishes 



RiVCK-LtKl? DC-to 

which were so enthusiastically received 
Ti^xtiux ^vere finally made in China 

for commercial purposes, and few sets of blue 
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and white India Avare * lack side-dishes of this 
son. 

The palm-leaf in India has given outline ornamem 
tat ion to various Aoral forms contained 
Avithin its conventionalissed limits^ and 
whole Stories of root, plant, leaf, and 
blossom are round in the coinposite 
figures that arc distributed freely in 
the ornanienlation of all sorts of East 
I nd ian art o bj ec ts» Som et ttn es go tirds 
furnish motifs in Eastern patterns, 
and their roughened, warped surfaces 
liax'^c decorative qualities Avhich the 
art- worker quickly recognizes. 

Almost all things sacred are pictured 
in the art of the inysEery-loving East 
Indian ; and whether or not in the 
long ago, the pilgrims to the sacred 
mosque iti the mountainsv that bound 
the Vale of Caslimere endeavoured to 
reproduce in ornament the rcineinbered 
beauty of the peaceful winding of the 
river upon Avhich their weary eyes 
feasted at the end of their long jour¬ 
ney, cannot be definitely proved, be¬ 
cause the pattern iioav known as tlie 

nverdoop is older than any Jiving 
weaver, hoAvever skilfully it may be 
reproduced at the present time. 

In Persia the palm-leaf takes every 
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^ Sa called bwansc cardctl by the East India Conipiny to Eng¬ 
land. 
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passible sort of flower, fruit, cone,i flame, and com¬ 
posite form. It is fantastically arranged in tlie rug 
designs of Khorassaii province in eastern Persia, sym- 
metricalty distributed upon tlic field of Sliiraji iveav- 
ingSj and in unrelated fashion finds representation in 
both border and field designs iti western Persian and 
TransXaucasbn fabrics. There arc two ways of 
studying each of tiiese formsj and both are necessary% 
We should trace first the outline and then the make-up 
of each figure^ In this way we begin to notice that 
whole tree and plant forms are often contained withsn 
the ornate boiindar^=^ of the leaf itselfi and gems and 
jew'els are skilfully copied in knots of liistraus silk and 
wool- Tlie crown-jewels of Persia, as also tliose of 
India, have been accurately reproduced in ornament, 
and are thought by many to be easily discoverable in 
Orieutal rug designs. True it is that there are those 
among s<M:alled palm-leaf forms that seem composed 
of jewels, and the term ‘"jewd-palm "* has found its 
w'ay into catalogues, where it may be sure of an en- 
tiuring fame to vviiich it has more right than some are 
willing to admit. 

It is impossible to detennine wdth absolute certainty 
the origin of the " palm or seal pattern which 
figures in two w'ays in rug designs one where the 
whole hand appears in outline ; the other which des¬ 
cribes the cun^e of the bent little finger and the side 
of the palm of the hand. When casually observed, 
both of these patterns are erroneously classed as 
palmJeaf patterns, hut tradition and the testimony of 
many Oricntals,who know what it is to covenant and 
seal with blood/urgc the belief in the primitive symbol 
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from which the design has evolved. To dip the hand 
ill human blood and with it press a document by way 
of making signaturej is a custom well known in the 
East, and one tliat is recorded on 
old pareliments and copied in classic 
and tribal patterns. 

"And the leaves of the tree were 
for the healing of the nations,"' Be¬ 
lief in this idea originated the cus¬ 
tom of depicting all sorts and kinds 
of fruit as growing upon the sacred 
tree, and about the natural fruits of 
the Orient and their curative and 
stimulating properties more of in¬ 
terest is being discovered every 
year. Pits, secds^ and stems have 
each and all, with the outlines of 
cross-sectEou cuttings of the fruits,^ 
given motifs for tree and fruit 
forms^ and beyond all that it is 
possible to prove we find at last 
that the imagination of ttie weaver 
has blossomed on all sorts of woven imi-jiint of 5^oEOK 

clJLJ&F.D HANn suc- 

trees and taken shapes and cliarac- gestsve or 
teristics unlike anything natural ueaiGu. 

^^The fruit of the tree has alw^ays been the object 
of reverent care of animals which have guarded it 
through the centuries. One creature on one side and 
one on the other either eat of the fruit or bend over 
it with approval and protection. Sometimes certain 
animals seem to have charge of special fruits, ivhether 
they are growing on the tree or have been plucked and 
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are piled by thcmselveSp so that va^e^ and baskets of 
fruit are sometimes represented as between two birds 
or two animals, and in some caseSp in very old designs, 
between two humari beings,—evidently kings or 
priests. 

It is to be noted with great satisfaction tbat^ limit¬ 
less as these subjects seem to be when first our inters 
cst is awakened in them^ they are very definitely 
bounded. ** Thus far slmlt thou go and no farther," 
the student hears again and again repeated as he 
endeavours to find evidence for what he believes^ and 
It is both reassuring and convinchig to find that only 
the ab.^oiute seems to have endured through all the 
chances and changes of time* When that which has 
been established as fact is lliorouglily comprehended, 
it is surprising to see how quickly all art that has been 
based upon it can be distinguished from that which 
is purely fanciful and only when we can thus contrast 
the two can we sufficiently respect fidelity to tradition 
in the former and revel in the unfettered freedom of 
the latter* 
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CHAPTER XVII 


SACRED MOUNTAINS 





Between the Caucasus district and the region of 
the Great Rivers lie the three lakes Ookchap Van, and 
U r u in i a h, with 
Mount Ararat as a 
somewhat central 
point: these pive a 
permanence 
physical 

the country and to 
this tract, men have 
come and gone from 
far and near all 
through the years 
since, according to 
tradition^ the peace- 
ful dove was sent 
forth from the ark 
by Noah, Duriclg 
the past century 
railroads have made 
life in this part of 
the Orient very dif- cniNEFFr nr^ji-sis situtvixu 
ferent from what it t iq?tf aliked lKsv?^TAJI^s. 

was before; but+ whatever the detrimental effects of 
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5 ited-rail invasion may be, we are nt present galnefs, 
for travellers are giving us both impressions aud 
photograplis of things that materially assist us in our 
study here at home. Within half a century many 
most learned writers on llie architecture of the Orient 
have fraiilily said that there were certain places ciosed 
to iravetlers, about whicit one couM only speculate. 
Kveu Ferguson,* in speaking of Samarcaiid less thaiv 
forty years ago, writes: 

■* Unforienattly no phoiographs haw >'« been published ot 
Samarcand, and no plans of the buildings at that far-tanied city. 
W'c hai'f not seen any such detailed deschpiions as would enable 
us to speak with anything like certainty o( their affinities or diBfer- 
ertees w ith other buildings of the sam* age. AH that can be said 
ivith certainty is that the Great Mosque and mmh of its founder 
at Samnrcaitd are cnairtelled in the same style as the mosque at 
Tabrecz. . , The whole facade of the mcBique, together with 
ininareis and domes, is covered W'ith painted tiles so far as c,in be 
ascertained." 

In contrast to this, in a letter written within the 
present year, a friend stales that a returned trav'eller 
who has very much enjoyed his trip through Turkes^ 
tan, has brought back S^5 kodak views of central 
Asb, Close study of these views of the details in the 
ornament of the mosque and tomb of Tamcrlaiie, to 
which Fei^uson alludes so guardedly ; of the interest- 
lug features connected ivith the life of the people all 
along the way in Russia, Turkestan, the Caucasus dis¬ 
trict, and the region of the lakes, where on his return 
trip the traveller made a careful study of the physical 


•“ Hisiory ol Arcbiicclurfl," By James Ferguson, F.R.S., 1S65. 
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aspects of the country,—^all lend to stimulate the 
stayer-at-home to perfect tils methods of itiaking an 
analytical study of objects^ that by and through them 
he may he led into a comprehension of all that they 
embody* 

As it seemed appropriate to consider the tree in 
ornament where it had its mythical origin,—in the 
Garden of Eden,—just so it seems not amiss to formu* 
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late our opinions about sacred mountains W'hile in 
thought w'e are wandering in the region of Mount 
Ararat* The Garden of Eden and the story of the 
Deluge have their counterparts in the folk-lore of all 
peoples. It has been given to the student of Chinese 
symbolism to trace unmistakably, in ornament, the 
sacred mountain of eastern Asia, and to follow- it on its 
migration i,vestw'ard, where, in the mgs of Turkestan 
and the Caucasus distrietp as well as in certain Persian 
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and Tarki&h antique specimen's Mongolimi influence 
is strongly felt. A symbol that has to do with some¬ 
thing people can understand is more readily adopted 
than one about which nothing is known. On this 
account the tree and the moutUaiiip like the sun and 
the planets, have always been popularly considered 
and universally adoptedp and the worship of the 
^^ounta^n nianifested by those who embroidered its 
outlines upon their garments^ and who called one of 
their divinities The Great Mounlainp^' was easily 
suggested and perchance communicated to others all 
along the Hue of conquest. In the old days this 
“Great Mountain" was considered the god of the 
Tartars, Be this as it may, we find in ansique rugs 
enough to verify our most venturesome belief in the 
meaning and migration of the pattcru. The sacred 
mountain of Cldiia, as it appears in ornamentp is 
mythical; for, widle that land abounds in nioLintain 
peaks of iutcrestp it is to the mountain in design that 
allusion is here inadep At the centre of all things it 
arose from ihc ocean of Eternity* It had to do with 
elemental coiiditionsp and was the first material mani¬ 
festation when all wms voidn The luountain in Mon¬ 
golian ornament Is often pictured as havfiig five peaks, 
sometimes only three* As an emblem in the hand of 
the “ Pearly Emi>eror"' and the Taoist priestSp it is 
represented as a single peak, as is also the case when 
the s^unbol is held by Confucius, l[oi,vever signifi¬ 
cant this emblem, together with the sceptre and the 
fungus* may be to the student of symbolism, they 
have in ornament become known and verified features, 
and have been given names by winch they may be 
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designated- In the ornament of no nther part of the 
world have single features been so perpetuated as in 
Chinap becansep as has 
been before stated, 
that which v-fc-as vital in 
the past has still mean¬ 
ing to-day. 

In naturalistic repre- 
sentationp the moun¬ 
tains of the Orient^ 
from Fujiyama in 
Japan to the Mount 
of Olives in the west, 
have figured in art and 
stor)^ I but, w i t h the 

exception of the mythical moimtain SnincrUp of lliiidti 
mythologVp there is nothing that equals iai importance 
the Mongolian conventionalized representation of the 
sacred mountain. 





SCETTRt^ iJECORAXm W ITIf SACRtU 
MOirjirAlSS ASU COSSTKLtAXIOSS. 


Sutneru is dcscnbed in Hindu geography as a sacred 
mountain composed of gold and gems, situated sonicwhert in the 
centre of the eartJi, wbteh they supptsed to be flatjike a rmiud 
tabEc- Sumeru is the residence of ihc gods, is broader at the top 
than at the base, and is yet uiidiscovcred by mm. Around thih 
mount is our carihp surrounded by an ocean of salt water of ibe 
same diameter as the earth. Surrounding ihLS, in regular succes¬ 
sion, aEw'ays doubling ihe diameterp are scren circular islands and 
oceans: ocenup salt water t ad, milks 3*^, curds; 4th, melted 

butter; jthp sugar-cane juice: 6 tb, honey; f^'csh water* 

Hindu authorities differ grcaity in descriptions of Mount SumcrUi 
no two agree as to its shape and dimensions. The Buddhuts of 
Ceylon claim that Suiweru Is of the same diameter throughout. 
Those of Nepal conceive it to be shaped like an Indian drum," 
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All primitive peoples have believed that the souls of 
the righteous mounted to heaven from the branches 
of trees on high mountains, aiu1 for this reason 
the mountains are revered^ and are sometimes pic¬ 
tured in early art as bearing a crest or crown of stars. 


Star myths have in this 
way become intimately 
associated with legends of 
mountains, and deities 
presiding over the events 
of life are, by imaginative 
ni o r t a 1 s < given special 
Stars for their abode. The 
clouds, too, form part of 
the conventionalized orna¬ 
ment that bears directly 
upon these considera¬ 
tions: and one special 
cloud form, which can be 





cLouD-roHM&sVHrrpijiisG DRTTt. tratcd more directly than 
almost any other from the eastern to the western 
Orient^ appears aga,in and again in rugs and can be 
vouched for as a symbol of the presiding deity, 
wliether it be Jew* or Gentile, Christian or Pagan, ivho 
in looking upward calls upon the Divine, 

This cloud form originally represented the constel- 
latioTi of Ursa Major, in which, by the Mongolians, 
the Great Killer was supposed to reside. In si?tteeiith- 
century carpets tlie form of the constellation and the 
star circles themselves are preserved, but in later 
copies the cloud form remains, with loss of meaning, 
as a simple ornamental form. Tlie outline of the 
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or is sometimes mistaken for a doiid 

forni in ortmment, and one should use thought in 
deciphering and determining forms and their deriva¬ 
tion and nieiming* When a Mongolian Tartar^ 300 
years ago, tvished to represent l*aratli.se+ he threw 
over the 
held of his 
rug a de¬ 
sign which 
resernbled 
t w 1 s t e d 
ribbons 
and flo\r-^ 
ing baiidsi 
which 
threaded 
their way 
111 r o u g li 
n II 111 fa e r- 
less cloud 
forms^ and 

which connected small circles and discs representing 
stars. Celestial beings were so designated by their 
siirroundiiigSp and not by wings or halos. One of the 
genii would bo represented with cloiids at the base 
of the figure, and a favourite deity would be sur¬ 
rounded with a conventionalized star ornament repre¬ 
senting Itis ow^n special const ell at ion^ from which he 
was supposed to control the fates of men. Later 
tliought has shown itself hi designs in old Ispahan 
rugSi where Mohammedan infliicnce has introduced 
and mingled wdnged aiigeb and other symbolic repre- 


tHE juu-K" scKiTHK Asn NATURAL pi'^rces Faou 
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B^ntations quite at variance with the older thought. 
There are certain fantouB old carpets now treasured in 
museums and homes^ upon whkh indicatedp as 
plainly as tliough written In so many words* a verdict 
by the weaver like this: 

"lam by birth a l^crstan Mobaitirneiian ; but I intend In this 
riJi; 10 copy many dd Mongolian devices which I do not under¬ 
stand, so 1 will faith ftiUy teprodnee theiTK I wilh however, 
reser^'e the corner spaces for ideas of my own about Paradise, as 
the designs I am about to copy evidently refer to that hnppy place+ 
J will also surround the entire field of my rug, in which 1 intend 
to w^eave these to me foreign ideas, with pure Persian border 
patterns : in this vray \ shall remain true to my birthright/' 

And the student must one day be sn familiar with 
the migration of ornament that he shall be able to dis^ 
tinguish at a glance between foreign and native ele- 
metits in the design in any fabric. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


CAUCASIAN kUGS 

TaKINCi the country* on either side of the Caucasus 
Mountains, for the study of textiles Avhidi arc strictly 
speaking Caucasiaiij we find tliat the commercial ism 
of llie present day has eslablished methods of using 
the entire output of the looms of the districtt and of 
opening centres for the sale of rugs ancient and mod* 
cm. So ahsolulely, though, have the dwellers in this 
part of Asia adhered to tribal designs, that the Cau¬ 
casian group of rug patterns stands to-day more easily 
recognised and authenticated than any other. Here 
we may study design not only in its purity, but as it 
shows evidence of Mongolian and Russian thoughts 
Here we may stand in imagination with those wlioisc 
speculations in regard to natural phenomena led them 
in earliest ages to make a visible sign of definite 
thought, and in the mingling of elemental motifs with 
those which show the influence of many generations 
of Mohammedan thought we find it possible to work 
our way through the centuries, proving, as we go* that 
which we believe to be true. This we are particu¬ 
larly Avell able to do in old Caucasian fabrics, which 
resemble each other in general appearance but differ 
materially in detail, the warp and woof sometimes 
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showing the diffeteiKc between rugs which h;iv^f close 
rcsemblaTicc to each other in paitertu A rug may be 
called "Shirvan" by its owner+ though another speeb 
men quite like it in design is known as Cabistan " 
because the weave is finer; and both of these may 
suggest Daghestan designs, with which we became 
ramihar when first Oriental rugs found their way into 
this country. Kaiiak rugs, bcarii^g well-known tribal 
designs that are sometLines clahiied to be Sliirvaii 
and sometimes Daghestan, are distinguished from 
them by tlicir Iieavier pile, and by evidence of more 
virile ivorkmansliip. 

Witimut experience in handling rugs, the ability to 
note these differences b more quickly gained by close 
analysis of objects ihaii in any oliter w'ay. Given 
two antiques tliat look exactly aJikct on exa mi nation 
of the warp of one we find pure wool, while in the 
other a thread of broivn wool is twisted wath two 
threads uf cotton, and the knots vary snfficieEuly to 
number more to the square inch in the first specimen 
than in the second. Koticsng the w^eft of the finer 
rug+ ivc find nothing but avooI in the woof threads^ 
while, in the other, cotton is twisted with the w^ooh 
and the surface of the rug presents a ruffled appear¬ 
ance- Although the patterns are alike, dealers and 
Orientals always distinguish bctw^ecn textiles that 
show' these difTereiices in weave; and, while it is 
necessary for us finally to make these distinctions, 
during our preliminary study it is w^ise to hold to the 
broad classification and use the name “ Caucasian 
until the sub-divisions force themselves upon us. 

Mohanimedan prayer-rugs are now made in all the 
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CAUCASIAN kUGS 

wdi-kiiown patterns of tlie district, but. ivlule they 
show that the region has been conquered by tlie 
sword of Islam, they fail as yet to show any predomi^ 
nance of tlie art motifs of the Moslem’s faith. In 
this way llie pmycr-rugs of the Caucasus differ so 
materially from Turkish products that one but slightly 
trained soon distinguishes between them. There are 
certain antiques which were made by tribes who have 
so stoutly resisted the sword of the foJImvers of the 
Prophet, that they have fled from their mountain 
homes absolutely impovcrislied rather than render 
either allegiance or tribute. Such rugs are valuable 
tcMlay as bearing distinctive features of tribes that 
no longer exist as such. Ethnologists trace the 
migrations of these tribes of the western Caucasus 
Mountains, in two directions; southerly into Turkey, 
w'here, as nomads, they lead a ivanderhig life, and 
northward into Europe beyond the Black Sea. 

One product of the Caucasus is of so individual a 
nature lliat it proves the exception to all general 
laws, and that is the " Soumac " or '* Shemaka " rug. 
When this style of carpet was first carried to Europe, 
it was called by Occidentals, who so often give Eug. 
lish and French names defining process to products 
from afar, “Cashmere." because tn their method of 
weaving these rugs resemble the shawls made in the 
valley of Cashmere in Jiidta, of paskm wool of the 
“Cashmere goat," In designs, these rugs bear evi¬ 
dence of Caucasian origin, but differ absolutely from 
any other knowm style of weaving employed by rug- 
makers, as they have no raised surface ; the long ends 
left after weaving the warp and ivoof bang loosely 
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from the back of the fabriCi thus making it other in 
kind from the rugs and tapestries of the Orient, 

At the present time the Caucasus district is well 
known to all biterested in Oriental rugs, and under 
inodern names its vast output is grouped. The three 
lakes Van, Urumiah^ and Gokcha, atul the cities and 
towns near thenit bear names well known to the tradep 
but not so well known to the antiquarian, who 
divides his rugs into cEasscs bearing very different 
names from those used to-day* Large factories are 
noIV established where carpets and rugs of all sorts 
are copied carefully and well,— so well that all art 
value is often worked out of them by the precision of 
present-day labour* 

Comparison of the modern map with that of the 
si^cteenth century'' will give a clear idea of the clianges 
ivhich time and government are sure to bring about. 
Places that once were reached only by caravan are 
now accessible by railroad, and every possible facility 
IS provided for weavers to dispose of their rugs* while 
in a past not ver>' remote the indlvIduHiI weavers were 
sought out by enterprising agents who secured family 
heirlooms and treasures that now serv^e the trade as 
copies for reproduction* 

In Caucasian fabrics geometric ornament stamps 
itself in set precision ; ^ve might almost state tiiat 
unless the pattern be geometric the rug examined 
cannot be Caucasian, This forces us to try to classify 
the details of geometric ornament very broadly at 
first, before endeavouring to detect ttie slight devia¬ 
tions in primitive pattern brought about by outside 
influences of late years. In tins way the diflfereiU 
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types in Cautasifin fabrics will force tliemselves upon 
our notice^ und before we are aware we shall discover 
that though there are a few features which seem to be 
used as comiuoii property^ sucli as the eight-pointed 
star, tile reciprocal border motifs, clc., among t\ic 
people of different districts, the nieihods of handling 
these patterns, and the preparation of matenais in 
each case, seem to show some individual touch which 
helps us to distinguish between rugs in which at first 
we discovered only strong likenesses* 

Into eight divisions, and only eight, does it seem 
wise for our special purposes to group the rugs of the 
Caucasian district i — 

Daghestan, Derbend, Kabistan, Shirvan, Shemakha, 
Karabagh, Ka^uk, and Tchechen (Chichi or Taitzi). 

Tiicsc are tlie names given to these eight styles, 
and whether tlie weavers are dwellers in the tovvns or 
wanderers in the mountains they are apt to adliere to 
certain tribal patterns which we soon learn to know' 
as such. 

©fliihMtaii A'ltiqic Daghestan rugs were made 
TRlUS df woo!, ard were well made. They 

were marked off in divisions that seemed 
very difTcrciit, wlien first we saw' them, from the 
markings in other fabrics^ Medallions and octag- 
onal forms appealed greatly to our imaginations 
when wc were first told that such designated not only 
where the host and his guests should sit, but in vari¬ 
ous w'ays had tribal significance. These outline forms 
were later bereft of all meaning when changing cus¬ 
toms multiplied them in numbers and distributed 
them in broadened and flattened lozenge and octagon 
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sli.ipes, surrounded by angular hooks and serrated 
edges, upon oblong rugs. In small rugs, of which 
many were prayer-rugs, a crossing of the entire field 
witli a sort of trellis gave numberless diamond forms 
in which Avere generally to be found geometric tree 
designs. In the borders an arrangement of angles 
and squares gave first one and then anolher set of 
decorative forms, a few of which have, strictly speak- 
ingp become more historic than others. In fact, in 
antique Daghestan rugs we find one of the fullest 
manifestations of the triangle that has been preserved 
for Us in the art of Asia, aiid it is possible to break up 
any of the old designs of tins region into its parts^ 
which will always, even wlieti presented in block, 
cube, or star form, present the right-angled triangle 
as base. This of cotirse gives us the eight-pointed 
star in the ornament of that regiortp which differs from 
the zodiacal or twdvc-sided figure of the Chaldeans, 
and from the aisafi/i of the Hebrews shown in the 
shield of David. 

A strong Mongolian inHuence is felt in Daghestan 
patterns, and perhaps helps us more than anything 
else to recognize the designs of that district. Dag¬ 
hestan, it should be rememberedi is a district or prov¬ 
ince, and one of the most iiartherly of any knouni 
to us as specially connected with rug-prod net ion, 
Daghestan rugs should be studied architecturally, for 
the distribution of octagon and medallion forms w^as 
at first indicative of floor spaciugi and in old Russian 
adaptations of Mongolian ideas, even in the construc¬ 
tion of cathedrals, special attention was paid to the 
relation of one form to another. The tent-roofs of 
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Turkestan were ciftcn divided into eigliE sections orna¬ 
mented with set patterns which were later copied 
upon the ceilings of tombs and the domes of cathe- 
drals. The tomb has always preserved more accu¬ 
rately than anything else the absolute expression of 
thought in art. An individual who might borrow for 
the decoration of some meaningless article the pat¬ 
terns of neighbouring tribes would be very careful, in 
making a palb to adhere to tribal patterns^ In tlic 
grave carpets of the Caucasus are found designs that 
were once the repositories of belief. In form these 
rugs are many of thein like prayer-rugs, but are very 
long and narrow^ with the niche at the extreme end 
of the attenuated paneh 

Derbend rugs resemble those of Daghestan, but are 
distinguished from them by minor points unnecessary^ 
for ordinary purposes, for us to investigate. It is 
only honest to say that of the weavings of this quarter 
learned experts give varying opinions^ so that it is 
unwise to force tlie frail bark of the novice into too 
deep water. It is utiiversally asserted that in old 
Dag he Stans the warp and weft is more apt to be wool 
than 13 always found to be the Case in Shirvan pro- 
ductSr where, particularly in tlie weft threads^ one or 


tivo strands of cotton will be twisted with one strand 
of wool in such a w^ay as to cause the finished rug to 
pucker most objectionably. The sides of Daghestan 
rugs are generally overcast with coloured ivools. 

Kabistan (Kuban) rugs are full of in- 
KdotStan showing the attempt to render 

Ivllflti. geometric ornament in a floral manner^ 
and the iiveavings are so full of character and interest 
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that wc soon become accp^stomcd^ in handling ihem, 
to classify them correctly. The use of a border design 
which has gone through many vicissitudes since 
it started in a northern province o^ llcrsia^ in the 
long agOj as a strictly floral rendering of the beautiful 
single pmkj so well known as a Pcrsiaii motiff finds in 
the Kabistan weavings a most interesting expression 
in geometric form ;; and the water patteriip in which at 
first veritable fisites were found naturaJistically por- 
trayed^ has been converted into a broad band decora¬ 
tion of stripes and dots* Tins border often surrounds 
a field strewn with Large effulgent stars which are 
quite different frorn other star forms in appearance. 
At the extreme centre of these forms is generally 
found a small elongated star arranged upon a diamond 
shield from ivlucli project lines ivhich suggest crossed 
weapons. From this whole centre a burst of radi¬ 
ance fills out a large figure ivhich, though bounded by 
broken outlines^ suggests in the main a star form* 
These “effulgent stars" are so disposed upon the 
field of the rug as to bring different colours in such 
order as to produce diagonal strip!ngs. In fact it is 
a Kabistan feature to use diagonal ornamentation in 
both border and held patterns* In beautiful old 
specimens of these rugs the w^arp is of dark-brown 
wool of natural tonesp and the knot yam b of the 
softest quality; the finished pile being so closely 
clipped as to render the Kabistan weavings the thin- 
est and most flexible of any of the Caucasus district. 
In old Kuban (Kabistan) woavmgs are treasured time- 
honoured designs, and very occasionally an antique 
specimen Is found, in wliich the field* worked in verj-^ 
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dark blue crossed a tan lattictp elicits the warni 
ad ini rat ion of its owner. 

Sbirt’ail Daghestan and Shirvan rugs resemble 
each other very closely^ and one has to con- 
sider and balance very fine distinctions when 
deciding between them. The types of traditional 
purity which have been preserved in prayer-rngs Have 
been copied again and again of late years with poor 
materials and wretched dyes, so that it were belter if 
time-honoured patterns Had passed aw^ay AVith the finer 
w^eavings of other days in order that antique speci- 
iTicns might remain di^itinctive. 

It is not unusual to see. in very old designs of the 
Shirvan district, great variety in the narrow border 
stripes that appear on sometimes one but oftener on 
both sides of the broad stripe in which tribal pattern 
is invariably founds In these narrow stripes highly 
conventioiialized flower forms arc stiffly arranged^ 
but without attempt at the connecting-line or meander 
effect noticed In Kabistaii patterns. The fringe of 


Shirv^an rugs is usually tied and falls in loose endSi 
There are four patterns that more than any others 
appear in border stripes of Caucasian rugs; these are 
the "tarantula/* the "hooked sivastika/' the "recipro¬ 
cal trefoil/" and the " tree pattern/" Of these the 
first and second may be traced to Daghestan, where^ 
with the " link-indozenge "" and the large S pat tern i 
they find expression in old rugs and lend designs 
freely to Kabistan and Shirvan weavers^ while Kara- 
bagh and Kazak w-cavings claim the other two de- 
sisns. Like all other motifs of the district, however, 
these are intcrchangeablep and we are thrown upon 
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Sbemftftba 
(Sou mac « 
"feasbmtr) 


dctaih of method and weaving to settle the disputed 
origin of fabrics. 

All the scattered motifs of ornament 
with which the Caucasian district abounds 
seem to have been gathered together by 
the weavers of the flat-stitch carpets 
known for a long time as "'Cashmere" 
rugs. All the designs found in the knot carpets 
made to the north and to the south of Shemakha are 
woven in these fabrics^ but particulariy arc two 
Mongolian designs perpettiated in old Sournacs,^—the 
** mountain " and the knot of destiny." These two 
patterns are skilfully woven and arc almost universally 
found in antique rugs as tribal patterns in very truth. 

IVecause of the similarity of weave in these rugs to 
camers-hair shawls lltey were erroneously dubbed 
'"Cashmere**; for, as the shawls came from the Vale 
of Cashmere^ why not the carpets? It is now many 
years since the mistake was made and corrected^ and 
among the \veaviiigs of the Caucasus, both ancient 
and moderm nothing of more interest or value exists. 
The long ends which hang froEn the backs of the mgs 
give weight and a dinging quality, both of which de¬ 
sirable features make it possible for these tapestries to 
serve as satisfactory floor-coverings. 

Itarabailb K:^'‘^bagh rugs are at their very best 
when there may be detected in them an 
evident intention to copy the gloss and 
sheen of a leopard's skin, and in some antique speci¬ 
mens we find the black and tan spots freely disposed 
over the field of the rug in such a way as ckarl^^ to 
indicate the intent of the weaver. Both this pattern 
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and perfection of weave arc, however^ rare, and only 
by way of making it possible for the mind quickly to 
gra^p an idea of the quality of the earliest and best 
Karabagh weaves is at Lent ion called to rare fabrics 
now almost impossible to obtain. The output of the 
district into which we are led by cxaminatroii of 
fabrics that hear resemblance to and yet differ from 
Daghestan and Shir>'an weaves consists at the present 
tiniCj as it has for the past century or more, of a 
strange mingling of ideas and methods hi die rugs 
made and sold. Loose, careless knolting and hasty 
work at limes show great deterioration, and still there 
is an undeniable charm about Karabagh weavings, 
Bolh PersiaTi and Turconnan influences are felt in 
designs; and these may be easily accounted for, 
because of the location of the district midway be¬ 
tween the north and the souLli, where, during former 
Persian rule and later Russian possession, thought and 
style have been successively dominated. 

bcyoiid all the fabrics of the dis- 
^ ^ _ trict, Kazak rugs may be grouped as coarse 
nomad products t but their interest and value 
to the collector and the student Is veiy^ greatt for they 
show a virility wdiich is found only when methods 
are crude and ideas unfettered. We knew of I he 
“ Cossacks as horsemen in central Asia long before 
w^c bad become familiar with Oriental rugs, but to 
wanderers and skilled riders the name Kazak 
belongs, and tribes divelling m the mountains of the 
Caucasus adhere to oUl ideas there, as wherever they 
roam and settle* It is first, last, and always the 
intent of those who make rugs for thetr own use to 
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coiUinue in well^estiiblisiicd v^'ays, and to perpetuate 
tribal paltern£> Sucli affi more or less necessary 
when personal properly is indicated by niarks put 
upun it to distinguish it from that which belongs to 
another. Were it possible for us to do so, ivc might 
without doubt find on \’ast numbers of Oriental rugs 
tiny devices wdneh look to us like fragments of pat¬ 
tern, but which are in truth marks of ownership. 

Broadly speaking, Ka?.ak rugs are heavy, and are 
tied with fewer stitches to the square inch than other 
rugs of the Caucasus. A rare quality about tire 
wool or hair used causes it to untwist, when the knot 
ends are cut, into numberless single hairs, so that one 
knot-end will separate into upward of 300 parts, 
making upon the surface almost a smooth effect nol- 
witlistanding the great length of the nap and the few 
knots tied on an inch length of the warp. In modem 
Turkish carpets, in which the knots are made of 
materials prepared by mechanical apparatus, there is 
never this feature which so distinguishes the heavy 
Kaiak weaves of the Caucasus, making them beauti¬ 
ful, substantial, and lustrous. 

Wandering mountaineers north of the Caucasus 
range have given to the nomad products of that quan 
TT- e-' ^ different clement in design from those 

adopted by llie Kazaks of the trans-Caucasus 
region. A crude rendering of animal and 
human forms is shown in these rugs, which adhere in 
the main to Daghestan styles, but which in antique 
specimens show many Mohammedan devices. In 
their prayer-rugs, the comb, and the spot upon w hich 
to plate the bit of sacred earth brought from Mecca, 
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arc almost invariably worked with other Moslem 
symbols. In the latticed Held of old Tiiit^i rugs the 
tree pattern is found most geometrically drawn, and the 
fringe extends from a webbing not unlike that known 
as ‘'Turcoman,” upon which an outline pattern in 
knots is sometimes tied. 

At the present time llic nigs of the Caucasus arc 
made to order in such great quantities that wherever 
we roam we meet and may study them in liotel 
corridors, ofRcc buildings, and in our homes, w'here 
they wear well and arc most useful. They are invalu. 
able in the study of ornamentfor as yet the designs 
are apt to be the same as they have ever been, or in 
any event the line is distinct between designs which 
are native and those wliicii arc borrowed, and the 
day is not far distant when the student panoplied w'lth 
courage will dure to distinguisli between tlieni. 


CHAPTER XIX 


PERSIAN FUGS 

Although robbed of many of its chief depend¬ 
encies by the inroads of rival governments and the 
march of empire^ ue still find Persia the most poetic 
of lands, and its weavings the choicest of fabrics. 
The physical aspect of the Land of the Lion and 
the Sivn"' shoivs the vivid contrasls that arc to be 
found when a l.ind depends largely on irrigation for 
its beauty^ and its gardenSp like none others in the 
world, from which sun-Hecked mountain peaks are 
faintly visible, have been portrayed in softest wools 
and shimmering silk. The rugs of Persia, in their 
varied characteristics^ combine the ^strength and viril¬ 
ity of the art of the hi]l-dw*eilers and mountaineers 
with the liigh attainmentp in a fully developed art and 
though^ which can be reached only in the fife of 
cities and towns. 

There have been periods in the art of Persia when 
so great a perfection has been reached that nothing has 
ever since either equalled or excelled it+ A recurrence 
to types, then established, is the constant effort of 
modem craftsmen. Such was the glorious reign of 
Shah Abbas* in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
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turics^ a Eld such we shall fiEid it udse to aceepE as the 
pivot upon winch the history of tlie art revolves. 

It is quite lEnpossible to think of Persia apart from 
Mohammedan lulc^ and yet much that is most truly 
Persian has no Moskni motif about it. In fact^ the 
religion of Zoroaster has left its inefTaccabk imprint 
upon mijcli that even pious Mohammedans to-day 
have adopted and iticorporated in their scheme of 
ornament. The flowery and poetic imagination of 
the Persiari found in the imagery of tlic ancient fire- 
woi'shippers much that could easily be depicted in 
art ; tlie tall cypress indicative of immortality; the 
cotie, or fl.ime; the fire-twigs, and fire motifs of all 
kinds. These, as empty forms^ w'cre carried east and 
west by the Saracens and formed the basis of many 
designs now known all over the world as Moham¬ 
medan^ aittiougb they were adopted, not invented, by" 
grasping conquerors. All these consideralions must 
Conirol our opinions as we approach the study of the 
textiles of Persia, They are difficult to classify^ 
standing as we do at the result of all the ages with 
scant information at the best ^ but each year brings 
greater opportunity for independent research* and 
new thought is constantly furnishing us tvtlh tests to 
apply to our own opinions. 

The designs of Persia may be described as ** flarah" 
and the naturalistic and conventional treatment of 
the flow'crs of Iran command the intelligent apprecia¬ 
tion of all who have educated themselves to recognize 
the rare qualities of an art which disguises Its method 
so that a neiv creation seems to result from conven- 
tlonalizatioiu In this ivay Persian art is itself utterly 
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unlike all attempts of modern sthools ol design to 
copy it, Tlie flowers that the ancient stodied for 
curves, and grouped alternately aiid in set patterns 
over the fields of their rtigs, rarelyp if ever^ show the 
hampering control of fidelity to the origmaj, or 
indebtedness to it for more than suggestion. Tiiere 
is none of that balancing and facing, inside-out and 
upside-down rendering of a single motif of ornament 
which characterises modern Occidental efforts^ and 
synimetry is reached through the perfect distribution 
of unlike motifs^ leaving each individual to supply 
with his lEnagination new features that will be unlike 
those chosen by others. 

The Moharntnedan utilised much In Fersian art that 
lent itself to ihe arabesque style of conventionaliza¬ 
tion, blit it never wrested from those who successfully 
developed the absolute in floral arrangement the dl^ 
ticictive features which we recognize as Persian wher¬ 
ever we find them. The superimposed ornament of 
Persia, however, is Moliaminedaii, and again and again 
we find trailing over the ancient ornament of Iran the 
Arabic letters and tracery that bespeak the later art. 

The gardens of Persia make gkd that country 
where to while away the hours where it seems always 
afternoon " has, above many more laudable aims^ dis¬ 
tinguished the natures of tliose who dwell in the 
languorous Kast, and to understand the general make-^ 
up of the people is to have much light tlirown on the 
designs in many rugs. " Garden rugs " are sometimes 
designed so accurately that paths, borders, and streams 
are easily distinguished. The custom of procuring 
water from tlie hill makes it iiecessarj^ to dig trenches. 
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SHIHA2^ RUG 


ORfKNTAi. Expert's Dshc'Iiiption 

“ A HA RELY beautiful ejcample uf uutique 
Sh iraz teea riiif/;” 

Hadji HiphraifH B^nffuiat* 


Author^ DE^fcipriox 

In studying rugSfwaiyticaUy it mo3t desir- 
abh to have a jutmbervf exampl^^t typical of 
the uwirhiif of Aiyecial locaUUeSr Examination 
of the uuike-up of the leaf onwnent di^hubuted 
amr the field of this rug shmcs it to be of com¬ 
posite gem dike natm-e and on Ike eroicn-jefeel " 
order. The drooping Up of the k^f fimn turns 
to the right and left in nttertmfe lines across 
thefictd^ and (n the broad border sfcij^s the same 
idm is maintained. In other MShir^^ rugs are 
to be found entirely diffemnt arrangements of 
theiso-eaikd ^^palm ieaf "^ oiuiament 
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through which the public wsiter supply is allowed to 
flow into the gardens for a certain lime each day, aud 
in order that each quarter of the enclosure may be 
reached, the trenches are artistically and symmetric¬ 
ally arranged in the midst of the flowers, sometimes 
forming a cross in pattern, Raised paths are also 
made to obserx’e different forms, and the borders of 
these paths are made picturesque by ground-vines and 
creeping Tnoss. Tlie custom of filling in one division 
with one sort of flower, and another with a dlFTerent 
sort, is not so closely copied in rugs as in the embroi¬ 
dered textiles of Persia, and illustrations painted in 
words are found fit the records of travellers who 
describe that upon which their eyes have feasted. 
Lord Curaon has written : 

“ The charaettf of Persian gardens Is different from Europcsil, 
Prom the outside a square or oblong enelosure is visible, sur¬ 
rounded by high mud walls^ over the top of which appears a deti&e 
tMuquei of trees. Ihe inside is thictly planted with lofty express, 
broad-spreading tough elms, straight ash, knotty pines, 

fragrotti iiutstieks, kingly oaks, sweet myrtles, and useful maples. 
They are planted down the sides of long alleys, admitting of no 
view but a vista, the surrounding pints being a jungle of bushes 
and shrubs. Water courses along in channels, or is ctmducled 

inlotanks. fwmelimcs these gardEiisriseinierracesToapavilion 

at the summit, vi'hose reliection in the pool below is regardeel jis 
a triumph of landscape gardening. Kuch beauty as arises from 
shade and the purling of water the I'ersiaii requires." 

Many writ ere have described ihe famous carpet 
taken as booty by an early conqueror, vliich was 
wrought into a " paradise” or garden with the fiiiesl 
of silk, and— 
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—“ with jewels uf the ntost costly nnd curious species, which were 
niranj'ctl with such cDnsutiiuiaic skill as to rcpfcsent, in hcaiitirnl 
ntosaic, trees, fniiu. ^tnd flowers; riviiteu and fountains; roses 
and shrubs of every description, whicli combined their fragrance 
anci their foliage to thartu the senses of the bchoiilers. This 
piece of etquivite luxury and illusion, to which Utc I’cnslans give 
il|c name of ‘ JlaharisLan’ or the mansion of perpetual spring, 
was an inveiiiion of meinarths as an aniheiaf substitute for that 
tovciiest of seasons, spring. During the gloom of winter they 
were accustonied to regale themselves ou this iiiagniflcent etn- 
broidery, where art supplied i!ic absence i>F nature, and w'hcre 
guests might trace a brilliant iruiiation of her faded jewels," * 

Water runiiiii^ over coloured tiles furnislies anotlier 
subject for naturalistic trcatmetit, and dilTcrent water 
motifs are often copied in modern /ahnesfrom ancient 
rugs, though, wlien handled by workers in other coutt- 
tries, tiic old method is not fully carried out. When 
we find the'*Kig.7.ag” in its perfection in old Persian 
carpets, we may note liow it changes its colour as it 
RnJs its way through the border of a rug, the back- 
ground of which is also made to vary in colour and 
we can readily imagine the colnuring of tile tiles over 
winch the water coursed. After .studying the water 
designs in old rugs one becomes somewhat impatient 
wiih modern spiritless work, where vivid contrasts are 
made to take the place of the iridescent, evanescent 
qualities in antique weavings. 

Not only tJie flowcr.stretvn gardens and the shady 
groves, but the flowers tiiemsdvcs were treated signifi¬ 
cantly by lliose who formerly worked with almost 
religious fervour to perpetuate in wool what they 
most highly cherished. Tulip.s, roses, and lilies were 
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appropriately combincdp aiul tlic or “ thoiigIvU 

bouquets of Persia were reproduced in strict con¬ 
formity to native ideas. These were stiff and formal, 
and sometimes the flowers themselves were decorated 
with tissue paper* and ** gilding the lily" was not 
untisnaL The heails of flowers liave always been 
popular for tabk-decoratioM in Persia, and forms of 
beauty made by the careful arrangement of blos- 
senm in partem has called for a separate class for this 
style of oriiamentatiau. 

The naturalistic ways of representing these things 
were later convciUionalized* and watcr-Jines and 
fouiitnain and flower forms were used instead of more 
accurate copies of natural things, fn the sixtcentli 
centuiy use was made of pronounced ornament in 
struetunil fashion^ each floral form being connected 
by a framework of \rincs and curves wiili another like 
itself cLsewhere in the field of the rug, the rosette and 
patmette shapes balanced by others distributed grace¬ 
fully but with evident in tent. 

The love of hunting is strongly developed in the 
Persian, and the animals used and slahi in the chase 
are often depicted in their famous hunting rugs, 
together with trophies innumerable. 

Some of the natural processes of nature which have 
called for the co-operation of man have from time 
immemorial given motifs for design* Among these 
the fertilization of the date b carried on now as it 
was centuries ago* and the most casual observers of 
modern practice may see that which inspired the 
ancients with awe* They drew upon their artistic 
instinct to portray it in the form of an eagle-headed 
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dyity, ^vhop Ciirndng a basket in one liand and a palm- 
spat he in the otlicrp approached I he sacred tree to 
perform the cuslomary ceremomes. In the cottons 
and chintzes of Ispahan we often find these old cus¬ 
toms depicted fn rongldy drawn and crude designs* 

These brief considerations are of the manners and 
Customs of a people whose productions we tnou\ but 
often tr>^ to interpret with our own ideas, thus failing 
utterly to comprehend what might reveal itself to otir 
more carefully trained eyes and judgment. The task 
is no sinecure to throw ourselves unreservedly into 
the ways of otlier peoples In order to understand that 
ivhich they have manifested in their art, but until w e 
do we shall but half know the pleasure to be derived 
from quiet con tern pi at ion of that which was, until 
distorted and destroyed by rnodern commercialism, a 
revelation of the instincts and Interests of those who 
knew* how to copy lO art that which they revered in 
iiattire* 

In Persian rugs wc stand face to face w’ith defiTULe 
styles, and can classify and arrange these styles with 
precision so as to locate them in different parts of the 
country, thus carrying analytical study to its fullest 
extenu If the rugs here in our homes can reveal 
their origin to us, it is of interest to us to know what 
their origin is^ and to be led b^^ such revelation to a 
comparative study of the history and migration of 
designs* According to our own knowledge we shall 
be able to discover boiv true to tradition the weavers 
were^and how modern variants of famous old patterns 
may be distinguished^ not only from the old, but from 
each Other, 
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It is ^Lhnoat impoi^sible to dispossess our minds of 
all I u forma 1 10 II toxiccrriiiig Persian fabrics in order to 
biiild up opinions afreshp for during tlie last jiait-ccn* 
tury, Persian ru^Sp by reason of tlieir meritp Isave 
fiirccd tlieir way into all well-to-do lionieSj and Iiave 
been classed as ** florab" and distinctively different 
from Turkish ni^s. This classiBcaiion is, of course^ 
the broadest that can be inade^ but until the rug- 
owner becomes a student it is marvellous to see how 
well satisfied Ive remains wEtli liltle knowledge. 

There comes a daj% however, when the rug upon 
the floor shows signs of Avear* and the grave question 
arises whether or not to buy another like it. The 
auction-room is haunted, but only occasionally is a 
small rug found that seems to resemble the fireside 
treasure, and then a fabulous price is asked for itp and 
tlie information vouchsafed by the vendor to the 
effect that only old Iran rugs bring sucb prices. 
Attention is called to tlie number of stitches to the 
inch and the fineness of the wool and now the aroused 
student hurries back to his home to apply to his own 
possession his iieAvIy acquired methods of anal^'^sis. 
YcSt surely there are far more stitches than in the 
Turkish rug in the library^ and the yarn is fine; the 
Avarp thread is cotton, iind the pattern is certainly 
floral; but something else is now apparent to the 
newdy^opcncd eye: there is a definite arrangement of 
moltfSp— the pattern is the same, an ranpat tern p 
as the Oriental dealer called it. 

So the Persian rug is cleaned and given a more 
important place than it had beforep where it will h.-ive 
less wear, and the student sets out to secure a roughs 
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us^ige fabric that will i^crvc as hearth-rtij^^ To one of 
tile numberless places where only antiques are obtain* 
able he carries Jiis limited knowledge and as^ks if lie 
can be shown some old Fersiaii rugs. Several are 
thrown upon tlie floor* tio tw'o alike, and to each one 
is given the name Iran until in despair the student 
begs to know wUy they are so called, and Learns that 

Iran,^" the aticient name for Persia, is given to rare 
textiles made after time-honoured designs woven 
according to strictly Persian metliods. Such a pre¬ 
lude to the analytic study of objects is not uncom¬ 
mon, and by these means one is brought into such 
relations with the ** woven books ” of the Orient that 
the determination is formed to learn to read thenu 
How siiall the student proceed ? 

In the first place, the broadening of the horizon 
shoivs at a glance that limited knowledge has here¬ 
tofore confined even one's imagination* and tliat 
Persiati ornament must of course vary according 
to locality; also that though Persia’s possessions 
have been wrested I mm her, her crafts are still 
distinctively Iranian. Again, proximity to Eastern 
countries naturally affects designs* and Turcoman 
influences are strongly felt. The patronage of royalty 
tlirough the centuries has also done much to per¬ 
petuate old patterns and methods. After these reflec- 
tions one feels prepared to think of the products 
that have made and still make Persia the home of 
the knot-carpcL 

Noiv it makes all the difference in the ivorhl 
tvhelher the student fell heir to these reflcciions 
tw'cnty-five years ago or within the last decade; 
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for wiihin a very few years new names liavc arisen in 
places of cotninercial importaiice and tlie elioicest 
ru;;s of Ihe empire are being copied^ and^ tinder 
modorn names and trade classifications, sold to-day. 
TweiHy-five years ago the rug added to the collection 
of the stndent to whom we have jest alluded might 
have been a “ Kirmanr a IJamadati/' a ** Feraghan/' 
a ** Khorassan,'' or a '^Shirast.'^ To-day he might 
have been supplied with a ** 'Fabriz rug^ a “ lierc^/* 
a Gorovaiip^^ or a Sultanabad/^ carpet, or a 
*^Saruh," Why are the names different? Which 
names have endured, and wliich have changed ? Ob¬ 
jects are obtainable into whicii we must look for eye^ 
trainings and by ivbich we must be led to apply our 
knowledge of tilings Persian. 

Tlie name “ Persia " immediately brings to our re- 
membraTsce thougiits of mighty monarchs who before 
the Christian era laid the foundation of much that 
made Persian art what it is tenJay, of famous cities,— 
Susa, Ecbatana, Fersepolls^^ and those^ greater tbaii 
they^ founded by other civiltzations; of the noble sys¬ 
tems of religion based on Zuaoastrlauisin or fire-wor¬ 
ship ; of the poels Kirdnsi, Sadi, and Hafiss ; of the 
Mohammedan conquest and supremacy; of the mar¬ 
vels of sixteenth and seventeenth century art and of 
the latter-day attempt of the sovereigns to adopt 
European ntaiiiicrs and customs. Hack again to 
material objects our minds revert, hoping to see 
evidences of all these great world facts, forces, and 
fancies in that which remains in ornament awaiting 
our analytical study. 

With this comprehensive glance over the history*- 
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of the counlry^ native styles begin to formulate in 
our niiiids^ and to Sliiraif^ where the sweet S 3 tiger 
JIafiat lived* we look for the inspiration felt by 
weavers of rare fabrics. To Ispahatip which royally 
oiice made ^uniptiious^ we look for motifs tliat su.^-* 
gest opulence ; and to the sacred cities of the Mosleni 
faitil^ where fairs are held and rugs aie bougJit and 
sold at times of ptlgriniage, we turn for revelation of 
popular belieb We knoiv that the Fire-Worshippers 
have been driven, by the rulhless Mohammedans lo 
the Iviri^iati districtp and in the niountaiiis and through 
the couiitfj'' we know that we shall find primilive ele- 
mcivEs in the weavings of llic nomads^ 

And so we proceed until nortli^ soutli^ east, and 
w^est have each contributed their share to the general 
fund of fast-accumulating iiiforniatiDn which has 
come to us in reply to questions suggested by the 
objects we handle^ and at length we feel competent 
for our own coiivcnience, to classify the styles in Per¬ 
sian fabrics^ This \ve at first do in the most arbitrary 
fashioOp the mere effort enzibling us to seek for reli¬ 
able confirmatory testimony which will carry us on in 
our investigations. 

Approaching bolh the object and the 
country with llie name Ispahan^ we locate 
the beautiful sixtccnth-ccntury specimen 
which it is our good fortune to study, as a palace 
carpet made when IIoral ornamentation had reached so 
high a state of perfection that a definite style had 
arisen and found favoui'. Upon a field of softest 
carmine redp palmate flower forms are scattered at 
hnervals^ and, from one to the other of these, connecu 
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in^ lines follow some device m oudme without the 
fa in test suspicion of arabesque L^oce^3^ Analysis of 
the pattern sliows it in dctailp and a dignified repose 
lends attraction to the fabric, which seems more like 
a tapestry than a carpet. 

By another and quite different mg we are led again 
into the Ispahan province* Here floral designs follow 
one after another^—the tulips the phikp the iris, the 
lily and the rose^ each drawn in naturalistic fashion, 
and eacli showing familiarity with the flowers of the 
field and witli methods of weaving which combine 
various and fragmentary motifs into a finished and 
complete whole. 

Again a mythological design fills llie field of a rare 
carpet^ aivd the Ispahan red used as ground colour is 
almost completely bidden by animal and tree forms, 
and in ihe corners angels and demons are endeavour¬ 
ing to establish conflicting rights, ^Mongolian influ¬ 
ence js dearly and easily detected in this fabric in 
wliicli the central design is surrounded by a purely 
Persian border of alternately wide and narrow stripes. 
Each for hiniself may thus pioceed in analysis of 
pattern^ and each will gain Inrornnition wortli more 
to him than the opinions of the wise. 

Ispahan styles in Persian mgs obtain at the present 
timcp even tliough the fabrics iheniselvcs are made 
elsewherct^—in some other proviuce or towiqor in the 
great factories where old designs are reproduced* 
They belong to the most noble company of Persian 
fabrics' they originally found their existence at the 
Command of royalty; and the name of the most 
revered of monarchy, Shah Abbas, has been given to 
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one of the most highly prized designs of Persia* 
When 3. place has produced a design that has lived 
long enough to wiirraiit its constant reproduction bj'' 
the best artists of a district, its name is given to the 
style, and an individual, wherever he may live, or a 
commercial house, wherever it controls human map 
chines, may manufacture rugs by the dozen or the 
gross in the wclUkiiown style, and as modern fabrics 
they may come into our possession. Methods of 
weaving alone can help in determining the age and 
locality of the weaver, and long experience is neces- 
sarjf before one becomes competent to do more than 
venture an humble opitiioti in regard to these techni¬ 
cal points. Styles, however, can be understood and 
named. 

Itirnilltt sttiaaws or thought bou([uets of Per* 

significance of each blos¬ 
som is thought of and suggested, marks 
the Kirman or second style of Persian fabrics, to 
which age and loiig-continucd reproduction has added 
renown no less brilliant than the lustre of the fabrics 
themselves. Pourjuets and vases of flowers, single 
roses and large blossoms, worked in strong primary 
colours, have grown old so gracefully that an old Kir- 
man rug has about it the quality of a glorious old 
painting. As in the products of Ispahan, the style 
obtains no matter who reproduces it, and in modern 
weaves that we know have come from commercial 
towns in the far iioi th we learn to detect these old 
designs. In genuine Kirman rugs the wool is of so 
fine a quality and so marvellously spun that even a 
novice soon learns to recognize it at a glance and to 
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distinifuish all tmitations froni the genuine and origu 
nal carpets. Whatever the development of the inedaU 
lion in Kirman rugs themselves, in those that are 
made in imitation of them it is a prominent feature, 
and in both pomegranate and Jotus outline it marlcs 
the Mongolian thought that once so strongly influ. 
enced Kirman styles. The ease with which designs 
may be reproduced is illustrated in the present-day 
manufacture of modern rugs in various places through¬ 
out Persia, in which adherence to antique models is 
made of paramount importance. Only in response 
to inquiry, or as the result of travel, can up-to-date 
knowledge be acquired of the facts that control the 
present immense output of looms in which these old 
fabrics are copied. In Tabriz, in northwestern Persia, 
Kunopean firms control the manufacture of vast num¬ 
bers of iivell-made rugs and carpets which are sold 
to-day under the name of the design copied, which is 
considered of more importance than the place of 
manufacture. Great confusion of thought attends 
this discovery, and, particularly when the name Ta¬ 
briz " is given to the modern fabric, the student feels 
entirely at a loss. In this case, however, as with 
Ispahan rugs, wlieii the type gives name to a style, 
familiarity w ith that style wijl lead to recognition of 
it in various weaves. 

The raw material used in Kirman rugs is excellent 
beyond the power of words to describe. Shawls of 
such fine texture that they may be drawn through a 
finger ring are made of the most marvellously line 
w'ool, woven in patterns similar to those copied in 
rugs. Travellers W'ho have found interesting proofs 
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that Persian patterns have been based on the natural 
products of the i:ountr)% eiviimcratc the ^reat number 
of birdSj animalsp and fllo^vcrs that cause tlie liberal 
Mohammedatis to rejoice in their freedom to copy 
Imniati and animal form* in design# Leopardsp wild 
sheepp hyenas, wolves, wild cals, wild asses, gazelles. 
grousCp pigeons, ciiian^ ducks, snipCt and numerous 
other birds and aiumals roam in the mountains or are 
domesticated in the groves, each at one time or 
another lending inspiration to designers^ and motifs of 
ornament to weavers. 

Held within ^eveti borders, the field of a superb 
antique specimen of the Looms of Kirnian is practU 
cally covered with a scheme of ornament at ion that 
reveals the working out of profile and fiat flower 
forms to perfection. Though somewhat formal, each 
flower In one part of the design is repeated in another, 
so that there is absolutely no individuality, but 
merely a copy of a set design. Still+ so technically 
perfect is the pattern that it must be considered a 
triumph from that standpoints The eight-petal lotus 
dcsigit is worked up on the four large and four lesser 
petals in the centre, from which floral forms that ter¬ 
minate in designs confine the central field 

within a scalloped outline winch separates the ivory 
colour of the ground from the rich full shades of red 
and blue w^hich give life to tlie border stripes* Age 
has toned the colours, and time has worn parts of the 
surface almost to the warp, and yet it remains soft, 
pliable, lustrous, and beautiful—a type to perpetuate. 
In Klrmau and Ispahan rugs are to be found traces in 
design of the ancient Zoroastrianism which gave the 
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cyprcss-lrce anti cone fiatne moEifs to ornament. 
Altars Dll high mountains^ and temples of primitive 
construction, have ever held in themselves most inter- 
esting and suggestive themes ^ and at the present 
time, one of the few remaining colonicii of Fire-Wor¬ 
shippers has been banished to the Kirman districtt it 
is not remarkiible tliat the emblems of their faith are 
somewhat apparent in the work of their haiids^ In 
the mountain and desert region in the south of Persia 
the nomads and villagers weave, after tribal method^t 
rugs that are sold cither iii the fairs held during fes¬ 
tival seasons^ or in towiiiS where they easily hnd mar¬ 
ket. Antique Kirfiian rugs appeal to the lover of 
textiles and the student of history as fciiv others do* 
they seem, in fact, to be of historical significance 
themselves, and tliey cari^' the tiiought back into the 
past with cveiy carelully delineated cypress-tree and 
with each expression of mongrel thought. 

In the light of our kindled imagination ^ve see tlie 
priests Avho guarded the sacred fire marching in soh 
cmn precession, each one carr^dng a bundle of twigs 
witli which he diviuos future events and foretells the 
fates of men ; each reverencing the symbol of the 
founder of their religion, the cyprcss-lrce of immor¬ 
tality: each testifying to the belief in Lternal vigi¬ 
lance and uninterrupted supplication. Reverent 
worshippers of light, as the emblem of all that is 
goodp the Magi have figured in time and story, 
whether favoured by protection as in ages past^ or 
persecuted^ as they are at the present tiine. Modern 
art and song have conceded to the Fire-Worshippers 
the right to claim as their ow^n many ideas which 
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have been developed along the line of their fliglit ; 
for, when banblied by conquering powers, the Parseea 
)mve scattered and settled where they have found 
tolerance^ peace, and quiet. Conservative and faithful 
as craftstnattp they liave both followed the ideas of 
others and carried out in detail their own inherited 
traditions, and ever and again in iiidividua! conceits 
w^e detect evidence of the belief in fight and fire of 
the devotee who chants,— 

*■ Holy flames tbi*l ^tcaiii around 
Lvery altafs liaJlowed ground ; 

Holy flames whose frequent food 
]s the consecrated wood ; 

Holy flames that w’aft to heaven 
Sweet oblatbns daily given 
Mortal guilt 10 purge away,— 

Hear, oh bear when I pray ! " 

It was the worship of the sun itself that gave birth 
to tlie earliest religion of the Fire-Wor^hippersp and 
upon the simple and direct rdatiou of man to the 
great God-splicre grew various other and lesser beliefs 
of w'hich wc find traces in the thought of the later 
centuries. Other systems have adopted or rejected 
certain of the main features of the original cult, and 
still the faith of ancient Iran underlies all the relU 
gions of Persia. Greeks Sassanian, Mohammed an p and 
Mongolian adaptations of the original thought coiv 
cerning the conflicting forces in nature have each 
added some fragment of ornament to confound the 
studentp so that patterns of to-day are conglomerate 
and represent different stages and eras, anv one of 
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vi^hicli miglit be studied to prefit and advant^igc when 
purticuinriy suggested by designs in rugs. 

The legendary history of iVrsia hsis given number¬ 
less motifs of ornament that have proved more tenaci^ 
ous than many ivhidtarc founded upon more authentic 
history. Si and aid Sp w capo ns, crowns, trophieSp 
costumes, and chariots^ used by the mythical heroes 
of early centuries, have each at some time or other 
figured in the annals of the country and have taken 
definite form in its art. 

A striking example is the leathern standard often 
referred to as the“ blacksmith's apron,*" wliich led the 
Persian hosts to victory unltl the Mohammedan con¬ 
quest. 'Fhe stoiy goes that an early prin^ce being 
tempted of the devil, allawed the evil one to kiiiS 
him. At tins the evil spirit suggested lo the prince 
that he should kill his father and take the throne. 
Tins the prince proceeded to do, whereupon a black 
serpent grew from each of his shoulders. After cut¬ 
ting them off, they grew again and again, until the 
devil, being consulted, advised that the serpents be 
fed with the brains of men. This led to the slaying 
of many men, and to great revolt among King Zohak's 
subjects. Finally the king W'as overcome with re¬ 
morse, and, being anxious to ease his conscience, he 
requested his people to sign a document wdiich stated 
that lie had ahvays been a Just king. A htacksmith 
named K:iwch, who had been oblirred lo give up a 
dozen sons that their brains might supply food for the 
serpents, protested against signing the paper, aiid^ 
caiTying his leather apron aloft on a spear, proceeded 
to cry down the iitiquitous monarch. He was followed 
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by a targe tuinibcr* who^ nnirchingto tlie markeU[>lace, 
called \jpoh tlic soit of a favourite riiier to kiui xlwm 
111.*; aid In Use revolt, T'eriiloon yielded to ihc request 
of Kiitveli, aiid adopted as bis staiadafd llie leathern 
apron, uhicii he ordered to be studded with the most 
beautiful "citis atid elaborately etnbroidered, and 
until the conquest It served as the Persian standard. 
The soldier who tlien captured it sold it at an immense 
price* though not at its full value. 

Another emblem connected with ihifl legend Is that 
of an Iron mace with ahead shaped like a cciiv\s for 
the hero Feridoon had been hidden away during his 
cliildhood in cliarge of a gardener svho had a cow of 
great beauty. The horns of tins kgendary aiiinial 
are sometimes used as a decorative fc^iture in ait^ and 
as talismans are considered most efifective. 
tCrat Persian styles met with in 

_ analytical study differs from the Honil oma^ 
^ mentation of Kirman and Ispahan rugs* and 
the student finds st impossible to classify the designs 
ill the fabrics without recognizing the fact forced upon 
him by the presence of mdtif.s too absolute in ttieir 
suggestiveness to be jgnorerl. The laticet-sbaped 
leaves depicted one on one side and one on the other 
of a central flower form show^ the Ikr^iaii ftoral Inter¬ 
pretation of the old Mongolian idea of the fisli in 
design^ and of the balancing atitinal forms whichp as 
surroutiding an object of interestp seem to guard and 
protect it- This llerati desigEi lias been traced back 
to old tapestries and embroideries where llie animal 
form is disbtinct, and yet in rugs tbemsclves there Is 
no record of correct interpretation of the deslgm 
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The long lancet leaves, shaded one side light and one 
dark, appear in the earliest weavings ol the district, 
which is so far to the cast In Tersia that it is not 
strange that it has been influenced from without. 
When once Liie Herat! pattern becomes known, the 
weave of the rugs in which it appears is found to 
differ, and one is obliged to discriminate between 
the style itself and the places which have adopted the 
style in rug design. Thus in the Feraghan region the 
Herat! style has been developed, and is constantly 
used in the making of rugs in which Sehna knots arc 
carefully tied upon cotton warp. The field in these 
mgs is covered with the llerati design surrounded by 
a border known also as Her.iti, in which alternate 
rosette and palmate forms appear upon a green ground. 
The operations of commercial firms in the Feraghan 
district is throwing upon the market great quantities 
of both wcli-made and carelessly woven rugs, each 
bearing dose resemblance to traditional designs, or 
else showing the addition of unrelated motifs which 
soon reveal themselves to the student who iias com* 
mitted himself to dose study of types and their 
origin. According to workmanship and materials the 
original Herat! rugs maj' be distinguished from tlic 
fabrics of Feraghan, and one should study therein 
the diaper fret which terminates in profile lotus-flower 
forms which arc exactly like the rendering of the 
blossom found on Chinese porcelains in which the 
lotus pod shows ill the midst of the petals. In some 
genuine Herati rugs the main border shows the butter¬ 
fly design in outline form, and this is rarely if ever 
copied in I'cragban carpets. A distinctive floral 
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arrangement kno^vn as a Feraghan feat are shows a set 
spray or flower design at regular intervals upon the 
field of a rug ivhieli has oilier ornamentation as well 
of flower^ kah and diaper^ Upon these stiff upright 
Stalks are set six blossoms of sometimes six but more 
ofleti five petals eatlj, and these arc woven in light 
shades which appear in strong contrast to the ground 
colour of the rug ilsetfi llerati styles are sometimes 
spoken of as Khorassan tlic name of the province u\ 
which Ucrati is situatedp and that narne gives tis the 
fourth of the well-kt]own Persian styles* 

In fabrics whicii abound in realistic 
flower designs wc- find the Khorass^m 
st)de at its very best. In old rugs of 
this kind it seems as though the weaver had gone 
out into the garden and plucked as many flowers as 
he ctiosCp laid them down upon the grass accord¬ 
ing to his faiicyp and then drawn flowerp leafp and stem^ 
with strict fidelity to nature. They differ from flc>ral 
designs that represent flower-strewn fields^ they 
always suggest arr.ingemetitp though naturaJistically 
drawn* So, also^ they differ from Kirman designs, 
which show flowers in vases* and wide-open blossoms 
conventionally placed. Exactly tvhat the difference 
is it Is hard to definep unless it be that the Xirmaii 
designs seem always to embody some thought or 
reference to the significance of floiverSp while those of 
Khorassnn appear chiefly symmetrlcalp with a realism 
forced upon the worker after arbitrarily grouping his 
cliosen blossoms. When it comes to convciitionalizan^ 
lion the Khorassan tveavers show^ plainly East Indian 
influence, and in many of the so-called palm-leaf 
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fulgent Mar^^ design w shown to 
^ ^}erfiiction in ihh ^neepei^imen of Catwa- 
iiian ureovlug. Upon a bkwk background, mf, 
yrlhw, bine, and white elongated atar-funtiE are 
$o distribiit^l produce a dtagouai efect. 
The border ie a mmt perfect aiuetration of the 
attempt to ttee flmrcr forms hi decoration bg a 
j^eopleacenstomed to geometric ixitterns. The 
pink, made of a combination of triangles icith 
stif slemforms. nhows a Caucasian efort to 
reproduce a German fot-al border. In some 
fnc Sj}eci7nens the n^^irers show much better 
sficeess than ia disptage^l in th is esuimpie. 

The broad border^ e^/nsisting of red^ blue, 
white, and black stripes aUernateig disjxised, is 
in direct imitation of an aid Shtmz pattern 
which tn turn mis Imsed upon a Central Asian 
miter design, in which the sjxifs that arc icoren 
in contrasting colours upon the stripes take the 
form of Jiskes. 

It has not been }xtssibtc to procure photo¬ 
graphs of rttga ichich shotc the emtution of this 
border desigtt; bnt thegf^isCand the pattmm 
upon them show clearlg and conetmirelg the 
Ixtsing of tribal upon archaic and af/mbolh 
design. 
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designs a rigidity of purpose marks the distribution of 
accepted motifs^ while the colours show adherence to 
□Id styles and primary t^liades. Tile weaving of Khor- 
assan fabrics is peculiiir: four or more rows of knots are 
soiiietimes tied with no weft thread to separate tliem^ 
and then two or three strands of the woof are thrown 
in, one after tlie other, followed by four more rows of 
knots. This gives a peculiar look to the backs of the 
woven fabrics; and the pile, when the rug is bent in 
the hiitidp falls naturally into divisionsp showing the 
rows of knots in groups separated by the section of 
woof threads. This method of weavings thougli 
adopted lu oilier parts of Persia* is generally alluded 
to as a Klioiassan feature* 

Iti Selma rugs we hnd the hftli style, and 
one which has given name to the Persiati 
knot, which differs so materially from the 
Turkish knot that it is easily distinguished from it. 
All the finest Iran rugs are tied with the Sehna knot^ 
and many of them are of fabulous worth and of great 
beauty of design. An almost superabundance of 
ornamentation crowds into the field of Sehna rugs a 
vast number of knots in varying shades of the finest 
of woots^ and hundreds of knots to the square inch 
cause these carpets to have so fine and velvet-like a 
surface that they are easily recognized and never for¬ 
gotten. Floral features are so rendered that each 
tiny flower point seems to scintillate with its dewdrop 
in gem-like fashion* The patterns iu Sehna rugs 
seem to be their least important feature. It is never 
necessary to appeal to design for a verdict, as Sehna 
rugs reveal their origin in the w^eave itself. The warp 
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may be of cotton or silk, and lEic knots, as described,, 
of tlic finest wool, but tbe finished fabric does not 
force upon us any need of analysis. The Selma style, 
once ktio^vn, is always recogniised. There is no reck^ 
less abandon in designs: all is stiff and formal, though 
minute and cx£i|uisitt!; buL as marvels of technical prc« 
cision Sehna rugs stand nncqualJedp and as such are 
highly prized- 

^ strong contrast to the fine rugs of 

Schna arc the rugs that are made in 
lilUV Kurdistan, which give the sixth style to 

Persian fabrics* Lawless, free, and unrestrained are 
ihe designs to which the mountaineers of western 
Persia have adhered through the years, I^ound by 
no coiiventtons, yielding allegiance under protest, and 
ever wandering upon hlSItops or in high valleys under 
the broad expanse of heaven, these mountaineers 
have given to tlie art of tlic weaver a note alf their 
own, and ft is as a low, full, strong, bass to the high 
soprano and tenor notes of more civilized communi¬ 
ties. l)eep+ rich colours, a carefully clipped lustrous 
pile^ and tribal motifs of interest, combine to make 
Kurdistan fabrics most important* From Persian 
Kurdistan, near-by cities and towns arc easily reached, 
and during the past century prevailing slyles of ad¬ 
joining places have more or less infliicnced the 
weavers who carry their rugs to market towns for sale* 
Oflen in the field of a Kurdistan rug will be found a 
rectilinear lattice^ each division of which will be filled 
with large circular-shaped rosette or flower forms, the 
colours of which vary^—pinkish, red* blue, and yellow 
flowxrs being arranged alternately upon a body colour 
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of metallic blue; or tKic rug surface maybe broken 
up into three diviislonSr in each of which apparently 
meaningless geometric form!} are grouped. The bor¬ 
ders are few Uiat surround the field in this style of 
rug, and in llm broad stripe large round flowers, like 
those that hU the field, are set 03 ie after another all 
around the rug* 


ttaniabaiv 


A most distinctive peculiarity in rug- 
Aveavinir which marks the sevcntli style 
^ in Persian rugs is produced b)' the use 

of natural coloured camePs hair for solid surface 
effects* The shading of tlie camels-hair pile varies^ 
but in the main there is no effort made to do away 
with this feature^ and often dark flecks and lines 
of broivn show in vivid contrast to ligliter patches of 
the natural-coloured hair. Hamadau rugs present in 
general a subdued appearance, yet It is invariably the 
case that strong colours fiave been introduced in 
the small patterns that lie as trellis or grille upon the 
solid coloured camelsViinir background. Old llama- 
dan rugs w'ere sometimes of w^ool warp, but now the 
knots are invariably tied upon cotton ivarp. There is 
something about the slippery nature of the camels' 
iiair wlikh causes the knobs to slip upon the cotton 


warp threads unless well beaten down and held lightly 
in place by the weft. A closer affinity obtained w lien 
’ivool and hair was spun for the warp of old Hamadan 
rugs, and amiques shoiv a strong resemblance to fur 
or animal skin hard to duplicate in any other style of 
weavingH. At the present time eamelskhair rugs arc 
very popular, and arc turned out at factories udiere 
patterns are furnished by European firms, so that all 
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spontaneity* seems to have departed! from tlio once 
poetically rendered ii^oLifs of desai^n. In one well- 
known Hamadiiii det^igsiK elongated disimoiid forins 
extei^d from a lairge one in tlie centre in either direc¬ 
tion to the borders of the rug, and these diamond 
forms are filled with small floral designs solidly 
packed together* White wool U sometimes used for 
background in the^e diamond n^edallions^ in fact the 
predominance of yellowish white svool is one of the 
distinguishing marks of interest in Hamadan rugs; 
sometimes only the two colours appear,— ivory white 
and the brown-toned camels' hair. 

In the mgs of Shiraz we seem to find the 
point of extreinest interest in the histoiy' of 
HU^S Oriental weaving, and with I Item we mark 
the eighth style in Pei-sian rugs. With Sliiraz rugs 
about us we may revert to our rug-chart and assert 
with conviction that the Oriental rug is a thing of 
sentiLiient and should be studied as such.” ’Warp, 
w^oof, and pile of heavy wool make beautiful, antique 
Shiraz rugs* Colours like wuiie seen through glass, 
like ripening fruit, or deep-toned autumn foliage, have 
about themp in addition, a metidlic lustre and irides¬ 
cence that differentiates them from all others known 
to the lover of things Oriental. The plumage of 
birds and the radiance uf gems, the softness of moss 
and the warmth of fuf^ are suggested by the Sliiraz 
rugs. From Ispahan and Kirman the weavers of 
Shiraz have drawn inspiration as well as from home 
sources, and in the borders that surround the typical 
Shir.iz field these borrowed designs arc found* W'ide¬ 
open roses are set in Kirmaii style upon a background 
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of cfiRngin^ or fomis arc conv^crtcd 

into patterns which do not at first reveal their motif* 
The trecj in Shiraz weavings, is treated JiffereiiLly 
from the Ispaliaii rendering of it^ and shows a blend¬ 
ing with the floral background against wbkli it rests* 
The edgej^ of all plant or tree forms in Shiraz rugs are 
softened^ and are quite unlike the highly convention- 
alized» more architecturally rendered designs in weav¬ 
ings farther north. Beyond the pile of Shiraz rugs 
tlie warp and woof exietid in a webbiiig which is 
woven or embroidered in pattern, and winch is a dis¬ 
tinctive Shiraz peculiarity. Shiraz rugs have always 
been used as pilgrimage rugs and as votive oJTcrings. 
The odd conceits of individual weavers are evidenced 
in Shiraz rugs, and at the same time, in examining 
them, one can readily conceive of whole families 
working at patterns so welt known that even little 
children could take their turn at the loom. Some¬ 
times the knots are so tied that the pile falls from the 
centre toivard the ends of the rug, instead of from one 
end to the other, and with this change of method the 
entire pattern shows in a different lights and a subtle 
charm emanates from the fabric- 

The eight principal styles in antique Persian rug^ 
are supplemented and varied by a vast number of 
other and lesser varieties, each one of wdiich becomes 
of interest when eyesight and msight are sufficicnlly 
trained to recognize lliem. The interesting question 
arises, as to the name one should give to a rug which 
in design follows a well-known style, but in weave 
reveals a place of manufacture other than that where 
the design had its birth. A Shiraz rug—what k it? 
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Is It a rug made in SluraE style in Cabistan ? Or is tt 
rug made in Cabistan style in Shirjsi? Invariably 
I he amateur ecmsklcrs design, wliile the profesirtional 
handler of rugs devotes himself to technique. Weaves 
and methods of manufacture, a knowledge of which is 
harder than all else for the student to oblaltt, gives 
names to the rugs that are bought and sold among ns. 
Oriental rugs as rq>o=iitoric5 of syniboJic design are, 
however, to be viewed from other than the standpoint 
of trade clasi^ificatioii, anti just as we detect any lack 
of fidelity to historic designs in Louis XVI silks^ 
satins^ and cottons, because of our intiTUate knovviedge 
of the period without ^eccs^iarl]y attempting to say in 
wliat factory tlie goods were made, just so we may 
venture an opinion in regard to Oriental styles when 
the study of the past and its lEifluences have made us 
expert iei the recognition of accurate rendering of 
traditional ornament. This careful and analytical 
study will put one in possession eventually of knowL 


edge whkii at tlie outset seems mo&t remote. 

Etnbraced under the general name of 
'* Gore van are grouped several varies 

ties of tugs which arc well known to 
modern rug-buyers. Puzzled indeed was the Occi¬ 
dental student when first the romantic story of the 
shaded ground in Gore van carpets reached hts ears, 
lie was told with grave assurance that once tliere was 
a celebrated weaver ivlio tried to reproduce the sky ie^ 
the solid colour field of his rugs, and that so absolute 
was his success tlmt even drifting clouds were w'ou- 
derfully portrayed. The ivc.ivcr was said to be a 
native of some far north eastern part of Persia, and 
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the fabrics, f&w in number^ woven by the dreamy 
mys5tic^ \i-cre known as Heres; rugs* The outside 
borders of these He res: rugs >vere generally of self- 
coloured camels" liatr or goats" haifp while in the 
middle and inner borders w^ere floral rosettes con¬ 
nected by angular vine ronnaliotis. Belief in this 
tradition enhanced the value of what was at first suj> 
posed to be an unique possession, until, under the 
name of Gore van," rugs with shaded blue back¬ 
grounds began to appear in great numbers, and no 
explanation was given for the change of name. 
Difficult indeed was It to arrive at any conclusion In 
regard to these textiles through analysis of them* 
The materials differLd; in some rugs they were 
coarse, in others fine. The pile woo! was rarely liis- 
troust but the knots (Ghiorde^) were firmly tied, and 
the fabric was strong and well made. In very trulli 
the shaded background did suggest the blue of the 
sk)% and in some Instances stars and constellations 
appeared In the patterns which filled the central 
medallion and corner spaces. Through dealers the 
information was Bnally obtained that Gore van '' was 
in reality a trade name supplied to establish the 
superior merit of rugs, made commercially in the 
Herez district* which adhered with slight variation to 
the traditional Herez design. These Gorevan rugs at 
once became popular^ and w'hcther or not some old 
individual weaver was ever responsible for the Interim 
tional cloud effect in hb solid backgrounds, or 
whether he found it impossible to use his dyes suc^ 
cessfully^ and so produced a streaky effect, we never 
shall know. There is all the difference in the world 
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in the point of view ; drifting clouds” are far more 
poetic than accidental streaks ; and in a fond and 
foolish way \i'e believe in the sky carpets while we 
confess that in them we find only obscure designs 
and nothing that helps us very materially in the study 
of ornanient. 

Satabant) Saraband rugs tlie design which has 

given itself to the most inlereatiiig and 
perfect development Is that xrhich citJier 
in composite or naturalistic representation is known 
as the “ palmdeaf in ornament. Under whatever 
name tliis figure appears,—^* almond/’ " feather/’ 
pear/’ crown jewel/' ** river-loop/’ ** conep'' or 
"" bouquet/'^—it will ever and always be called by 
some llie '"palmdeaf" and nciv esepbnations of its 
origin are continually being made. WithotiL doubt, 
as has already been stated, the design had a difiTerent 
meaning in one place from that it had in another, and 
more than one explanation of it is therefore neces¬ 
sary. A very profouttd student of Oriental symbolism 
explains lltc Saraband pattern as one of Moliamme- 
dan origin, representing the flow^ers of Allah arranged 
in what is known as Mohammed’s bouquet, and m 
antique rugs the motif is quite different from that 
found in modern carpels and proves beyond a doubt 
that there is still something to be discovered and that 
Vie speak now only the " little language and stand 
at the “beginning of days.*' Comparative study of 
the borders of Shiraz and Saraband rugs is both 
necessary and profitable, as they sometimes suggest 
each other. The many narrow borders of the Snra- 
b I lids hold both native and borrowed designs* while 
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in Shiran rugs there are often oti each side of the 
broad border narrower ones composed of alternate 
stripes diagonally arranged ; and the webbing beyond 
the ptki eitlier plain or embroidered, is a ShiraZp not 
a Saraband feature- 

- A glance at the map of Persia will show 
- ^ "" the location of townSt provinces, and dis- 

aitCCUB which objects handled here in the 

Occident have interested us: 


Sarakhs 

Meshed 

Kashan 

Azerbitijan 


Teheran 

Sultirnatiad 

Kermanshah 

Ardebil 


Tabriz 

Jrak 

Kara Dagh 
Simh 


Two of these names strike us with startling famib 
larity,—Sultanabad and Tabriz,—and wc realize how 
many modem carpets come to our observation bear¬ 
ing either one of these names. For statistics regard¬ 
ing them wc are indebted to consuls and merchants, 
who lead us to a realiKaiioii that for standards and 
types we must look to antiques ; for while the Orien¬ 
tal rug in the long ago w^as the child of the imagina¬ 
tion and fancyp it is now a prose fact commercrally 
Controlled, Tabriz lies to the east of Lake tJrumiah+ 
and in its factories arc manufactured rugs of techni¬ 
cally high grade in which old patterns are reproduced 
Avith such fidelity that great credit is due to the 
management. The designs in Tabriz rugs differ 
sufiftctently from those they copy to be easily dis¬ 
tinguished from them by the connoisseur, but they 
are the most difficult fabrics for the uninitiated to 
handle. The student of historic ornament look' 
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upon tliciii very mu eh as the pH ill collector regards 
his etching of a famous painting. Old designs are 
wrought, with frankly confessed new materials^ which 
arc reproductions—and beautiful ones—of treasures 
that now exist only in fraginciits. Tiie most marveh 
lous of diese* a close and accurate copy of one of the 
most famous throne carpets in existcncCj has withhi a 
few years found its way to Neiv York, and in eacli 
exquisite fiower-form may be traced absolute fidelity 
to the origlnali while the materials have been as care¬ 
fully prepared as modern skill and perfected methods 
would permit. We are told that these gorgeous car¬ 
pets arc woven by bays who at the order of an over¬ 
seer tie the coloured knots one by one upon the Avarp 
threads. One is thus reminded of the service of the 
boy in the Ilibfe story^ who, at ihe bidding of Jona¬ 
than^ went out to bring back his master's arrows 
according to a preconceived pl.iu which David, the 
beloved friend, could understand- J le^ hidden away 
in the cavc^ learned by the orders given that he must 
flee, but the lad knew not niiythiilg.*’* So these 
Oriental boy's to-day are dumb instruments of service 
to us in doing as they are bid, while the intelligence 
of their masters^ who are seekings though for commer¬ 
cial purposes, to perpetuate time-buiioured designs, 
should be respected^ and their efforts encouraged ; 
for they are enabling many who cannot possess orig¬ 
inals to know wbat they are like, through familiarity 
with fatthful copies of them. Known as sucb+ theit 
works have a right to existence^ but they shou^d 
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nev^er b* bought or soJd sis antiques^ In Kirman 
doiigiia roprodugod in Tabriz rugs we have e^ccelLent 
opportunities to study the outline farms given to 
various medallions by weavers in the past. With a 
desire to economize labourp the ground in Tabriz rugs 
is often of solid coloiirp and upon it the niedalJions 
very' plainly confess their gencraL outlines and detail 
ornamentation; and when analysis of originals has 
made one familiar with themf then, and only then» 
may one feel confidence in liEinself In the examination 
of reproductions. 


. Just as Tabriz furnishes a manufac^ 

SultiirtaDao 

^^tl3 resemblance to the te3<tiles of southern 

Persia^ and a market for thoi^e collected in near-by 
districts, so in Sultanabad are collected and inanu- 
factured a great quantity of rugs bearing central 
Persia design Saraband, Satuk, liamadan, and 
Feraghan designs are made to order„ and are varied 
according to fancy* This varying historic ornament 
by the individual designer* is alas* the great danger 
that threatens the student of symbolic design at the 
present time, there is no escape for him but to drink 
deep at the fountain of truth, and then as an individ¬ 
ual do what he can to establish facts and separate 
them from modern variations of them* This leads us 
to consider briefly the difference between rugs as floor- 
coverings and as art objects, between modem shams 
wliicli imitate something they do not reproduce, and 
rugs as vehicles of self-expression or repositories of 
traditional belief. It is apparent to the most casual 
observer that as objects of beauty both modern and 
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antique rugs have every right to force themselves upon 
our notice, and it is our privilege to lose ourselves in 
contemplation of the marvellous handling of matemls 
that so controls our Ksthetic sense that we care not 
^vhen or by whom the fabrics were madefc revelling^ as 
Ave do, in their beauty. If, however, through the 
study of pattern in rugs^ J^iy finds it stimulating 
and profitable to reach back through the years to the 
beginnings of human thought and endeavour, he, 
whoever he may be. should make a protest against 
loose handling by designers of historic omamciU- 
Let the artist or craftsman, with all the originality he 
possesses, make patterns that shall be his. Let mod¬ 
ern art have its way and express itself as it will, but 
do not encourage any one to handle traditional pat¬ 
terns with impunity. Faithful reproduction is not 
imitatioiii One may serve lus day by so carefully 
studying the art of the past in schools of design in 
Europe and America that he may furnish Oriental 
weavers with their ovvn native patterns, through 
which may be handed down for future Interpretation 
symbols that in his hands have suffered no deteriora¬ 
tion. There Is room for all the beauty that new 
thought and new art can provide; but let Egyptian 
lotus blossoms stand rigidly and stiff, while Indian 
lotus forms rest placidly. Let the vine find its way in 
and out among Persian flowers, while at the same time 
it awkwardly forces the geomelricaily formed Turkish 
blossoms into constrained relations. Let the mysteri¬ 
ous cloud circles of Chinese ornament lift the immor¬ 
tals to their heaven of heavens, while the wings of the 
cherubim meet over the ark of the Lord. But oh ! 
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refrain, ye who for livelihood or fame are handling 
ornament, from growing Chinese flowers on Egyptian 
stalks and from surrounding Assyrian deities with 
Buddhist halos! 


CHAPTER XX 


TUKCOMAN kUGS 

The Turcoman region of rug-producing country 
lies to tlie north of Persia and Afghanistarit and west 
of the Caspian Sea, and, for our convenience m hand* 
ling the subject,, may include some of the Mongolian 
and all of the Eastern Turkestan district* The princi¬ 
pal places for shipping the rugs made by wandering 
tribes and dwellers in remote towms have in the past 
given their names to objects wliicli liave been galliered 
up by caravan and sold to dealers in Oriental markets^ 
so that erroneous nomenclature lias been obtained* 
and until recently little has been done to rectify mis¬ 
takes* Even now it is but very little that any English- 
speaking student can do to glean information that 
will more than carry lum on to the recognition of some 
new error which his earnest efforts may help to eradi¬ 
cate. 

The little that is known of the Turcoman country 
and Turcoman products h ivcll known* and so firmly 
established in the minds of those who have been long 
interested in the study of rugs that it is uinvise to 
make definite statements of recent changes that have 
somew^hat altered the ideas of advanced thinkers* 
When Mr*S. G* W+ Benjamin w'asou r first Minister to 
Persia ( 1 SS 3 ) he wrote that in Asia the rugs always 
called in America Bokhara '* would not be recognized 
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by thcit name in the place where they were madcp but 
as Turcompin riigs/' inade in the region "Mvlucli was 
tlie CraJk of the Turkish "race^ and 15 now occupied 
by the fierce Turcomans, who have been at one time 
and aiiotlicr alternately subject to Persia or to the 
Mongols^ and are now tributary to Russia/* Witli 
this information the then scantily equipped student 
and rng-lovcr proceeded to call all Turcoman rugs by 
that namL% until returned travellers brought home the 
new name XInva with tlieir posscssionSp and we 
learned that I he rugs were bouglit in the caravan to^vn 
of " Khiva," in tSie great desert, and, although to our 
iiutraiiied eyes they were of various sorts they were 
grouped under the one name “ Khiva/' 

A quarter of a century ago the average home 
boasted of few Oriental rugs at the best, and such, 
with the names and history given by the Occidental 
dealer at the time of purchases stand to-day to con¬ 
front the expert, and to serve as visible and accepted 
proof to the contrary, when he pro|50unds advanced 
and correct ideas which differ absolutely from cher- 
[shed traditionSp In point of fact there ane wide differ¬ 
ences between the fabrics of middle Asia,^ and in them 
the .Mongolian elements arc so evident that they must 
be understood before the ornanienl which has evolved 
from them can be properly described^ 

However high the mountains that separate Turkes¬ 
tan from China and Tibet, and however difficult for 
the foot of man to penetrate the mountain passes or 
to force his \vay under protest, the thouglit life of the 
extreme East^ ivitJi its accompanying symbolism, has 
drifted westward through the cnnltiries, atid to it we 
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are indebted for more than at first appears. Certain 
systems of adopting signs as tribal marks, and of dis* 
playing such In prominent places about the tent home, 
upon the garments of servants^ and as brand marks 
on cattle, have obtained through centurtesp and the 
custom IB demonstrated in the Turcoman district with 
earmarks of Mongolism ancestry which dtffereiuiate it 
from methods ol central and western tribes of like 
wild nature. 

In our rug-chart ^ve have yielded the octagon ” to 
the Turcoman division^ and through it and by it we 
may find our way into the thought-Hfe of the Mougo- 
liaii races. Historians but meagcrly concede tlie 
rights ot the Chinese to any sort of precedence^ 
because they do not figure in the march of nations 
towMfd the same sort of goal that has developed the 
ambition and progress of the Caucasian race. Art is 
at last, liow'everp bcgmiiing to acknowledge its debt to 
the land where the silk loom was first reared, and the 
potter s wheel inveutedp and we are but in the begin* 
lung of our knowledge of things Chinese, 

In the octagon the eight divisions of location were 
w'ithout doubt originally iiidtcated, and in ancient 
Chinese thought these divisions were supposed to be 
presided over by animal deities, just as in all early caU 
cubtions the points of the :5odiac are represented as 
under the control of presiding forces. The powders of 
light and the poivers of darkness formed the two 
extremesp and as such are repre^sented by light and 
shade. When a semi-barbaric art endeavoured to 
express this pictorially, the octagouip with its light and 
dark boundaries^ ivas the resultj and in early draw’ings 
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the animals controlling ihc elements were crowded 
into circular and octagonal forms^ repreaeiiited 
with great fidelity to religious belief. 

To prove that this 
eight-sided form traces 
back to the " ra-Kwa/' 
and the ** Vang and Vin^' 
of Cliinese symboHsni is 
now much easier than 
formerly, as both fabrics 
and porcelains testify to 
the gradual evolution 

lU.Mii, inRnisc.ivF.iKftOF from pure symbols to 
ruK “ Fjuin" conventional forms of 

this design. The five directions of the Chinese—north, 
south-east, west, and middle — form the structural 
lines upon which the famous octagon Is builtp 1 he 
“ Dragon," encircling the cast 
from north to sniithp and the 
great '■ Fmig-Hwang/' pro¬ 
tect itig the west from south 
to norlh, enclose the sacred 
directions. In the deteriora¬ 
tion of the pattern at the 
hands of weavers who did not 
comprehend it, the animal and 
bird forms became mere patch¬ 
es of light and shade, and in Turcoman weaving^ 
we find the Mongolian thought crystallized Into a 
set pattern in so-called Bokhara riigs^, 

The " Pa-Kwa,"or Ftilidit, the mythical founder *if 
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Chinese philosophy^ has formed the base of a vast 
luiiiiber of desi^iiSi and ihe “Tae-Kieh " has fottiKl its 
Avay into our ou n hind to serve decorative |>urposes. 
Volumes have been written by both Chinese and 
Occidental aiitharities regarding the Pa-Kiva^" but 
for oiir purposes it is nccessiir}.' only to slate that its 
combination of broken and unbroken lines is made 
with evident intents The unbroken lines represent 
the celestial and male elements in nature^ while the 
broken lines refer to things terrestrial and the female 
element, Ry three unbroken lines reference 

Is made to father and heaven, and by the broken lines 
we find mother and earth designated^ and so 
on through the heavenly pantheon until t!ieelements, 
fire^ water, dew% ctc,i are all disposed of and distri¬ 
buted as possessions of sons and daughters of the 
Divine Farculs who rule the universe. TJie central 
disc in the pattern is divided by two semicircles. 
This object IS called the *^Tae-Kieh/* and^ when 
arranged in the centre with the eight diagrams around 
it, is used as a charm and as decoration for all sortt 
of articles. 

Among the possessions of many collectors there 
exist to-day objects decorated witii these lines and 
signs, which until lately have been described, even in 
museum catalogues, as “ philosophical emblems/* 
When a sufficient amount of interest was awakened, 
students were addressed on the subject, and they 
have given information i.vhich has added perceptibly 
to the pleasure of thosewhoare making colleciions 
illustrative of Chinese philosophy. The outline shape 
of the " Tae-Kieli *" is frequently described in desigtip 
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tlie diddiiig Ime tlimugh 
the centre following tlie 
circles of the Yang and 
The goes 

that old F w h - h 1 over 
three thoui^Hnd years ago^ 
discovered the marks 
known as the ‘"eight dia¬ 
grams'* upon the back of 
a tortoise^ and in sorne Dri^airEeiUation tve find 
the tortoise used as a decorative feature^ Fabu¬ 
lous beings are sometimes represented as holding 
the " Pa-Kw'a/Vsucli being used as charms. It Is 
generally' believed that the diagrams furnish a 
‘ clue to tlie secrets of naturOp and speculations 
based upon thejr various combinations arc indulged 
in by believers In oeciilt influences and geomancy. 
When properly atrangedi the three unbroken lines 
referring to the “ father " are placed in tlic eastern 
position, and the three broken lines are placed in the 
west, so tliatt counting the unbroken lines as ihree^ 
and the broken lines opposite 
as six, the number nine is the 
result, and this added to the 
central utii/ (the Tae-Kieli *') 
makes the sacred number ten* 

So on all around the circle, 
counting the lines opposite each 
other, we always have nine, so 
that there are four sets of nines, 
each in turn made ten by 
adding the central unit. It is astonishing to find that 
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_so many patterns may be traced to the " Pa-Ku^a/^ 
and besides cereitionial objecls^ ornamental and ardh 
nan.' textiles are to be found, decorated whoJly or in 
part with motifs suj^gesled by the 
** ei^ht diagrams" and the Tae- 
Kieln" 

Among the most distinctive and 
fanions of Mongolian patterns may 
be included the" sceptre or " joo-e 
wand." the cloud," the"*Y pau 
tern/^ the " pearl/* the ■“ ^vave/' the 
**trellis/' the " lozenge/' the ^"scfollp'* 
the '*bat/' the “butterfly/* and many other forms 
which are frequently fouisd in Turcoman as well as in 
Chinese and Tibetan te?fiiles. In genuine Chinese 
rugs we find archaic and emblematic design, but in 
this connection we must consider only such as avail 
us in tracing the ancestry' of Turcoman patterns. In 
Tureoman textiles we find more to encourage us still 
to believe in the Oriental rug as a thing of tribal 
significance than in almost any other fabrics now made 
west of Tibet. The name Turcomain once so little 
understood, is now^ used almost universally to desig¬ 
nate the fabrics which are made by peoples who have 
lived for centuries in undisputed possession of desert 
tracts and mountain retreats in central Asia* 

Across the plains of Asia there have come only- 
faint echoes of the glory and renown of the great con* 
queror Tamerlane (TimooT Lenk)Mrho in the four¬ 
teenth centur)*, by force of his phenomenal will power, 
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SHIRAZ RUG 
Size; O.lOx B.4 

ORrK\TAL EXPEKT's BeSC'RIPTIOJE 

^7 HIS Siiit'az rug (s hu/wn qjj q Mtfcm rug^ 
i7 frtmi that Hotg Cti^, 

iiliither ii tc^iM ongitmtig iakett btj a Herffian 
juigriin. In aneient thneit^ even more than nt 
present^ a pitgrhn haft a jKtrfirutnr feeiing 
aiiont taking wtth him on hin Journrg fhe fitiPiff. 
rug i’ll h m pt>s$e^ion. It mathl be rerg HiffieuR 
ta imagine a rug more eilitg than thin ^jterimen. 
It tooks like mi amnuit aJI'/h/' 

Ilaitji Ephraim BeuguiaK 
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controlled a sufficient iminber of followers to aid him 
in his spirit of conquest, and to carry and plant the 
Tartar banner all over the central and western Orient, 
so that art and indusliry% architecture and deslf^n, were 
each and all different from that period. In none of 
the fabrics of the district between the Caspian Sea 
and Tibet, which now bclonfys in part to Russia^ do 
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W'e fail to find motifs of design that do not in some 
ivay or other show the influence qf Mongolian thought* 
Octagon and circuhir forms can best be studied in 
Kliiva and Bokhara embroideries, for In them the 
freedom of the iiecdle enables the designer to work 
the most Intricate details that are sometimes omitted 
Avhen the patterns are woven in rugs. There are^ lor 
example^ in Turcoman design^ about eight diflferent 
ways of representing the ^sun and its apparent motion. 
These eight forms of the circle arc found most accu¬ 
rately rendered with small and carefully laid stitches 
upon cotton cloth, and in some old rugs these arc 
reproduced and lend great value to the fabrics* 
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"K ^ ^ I wen ty years ago, ^ vlie n t h e general 

public bad first become interested In tlse 
dull-coloured rugs affected by tbe highly 
artistic* who had revolted from tiie gall}- tinted fabrics 
of the Turkish looms, rugs were sold and purchased as 
Boktiaras which to-day we find should be called by 
other names* Mr. Benjamin* \n iSSs. w rote warningly 
of these so-called Bokharas. and explained that their 
deterioration in colour was due to the loose principles 
of the Russian government as compared with the 
Persian control of dyes and W'earmg* Me thus writes ; 

** One of the finest rugs maclc lu the Kast is caEled by ihc Amcr- 
Jean dealer the " Rhlva/ but more oficu the - Bokhara," rug* 
probably because k firet reached ihe West through mcrehaEns 
iradiug with Bokhara and Khiva, great marts of central Asia^ 
By OfientEitSp how'cvcr, ilie Bokhara nigs are lieiler known as 
Tnrcom:tr rugs. 'Oiry are made in ihc region winch was the 
cradle of the Turkish r^ice* and Is now^ occupied by ihc fierce Tur- 
comans^ The toloui^ used in these rugs arc few^ chiefly various 
shades «f n^arooii^ red, and bine, interwoven wiih a creamy while. 
The pattern is aEso quite uniiorni, cunsii^ilng almost invariably of 
a ularty-angled conv'enlional figure often repeated In the cearrcp 
surrounded by a border s^oniewhat EiniiLiir, but in smaller desi^ns^ 
Hur the variety of combinatiuns that are evolved out of this pattern 
i-i Infinite, When one jscesdue of these Turcoman rugs it appears 
as If he had seen them all. and yet no two are alike, either In 
design or quality. Tlsc durabtliiy of these Turcoman rugs is mar¬ 
vellous. They w^ere not made nriginatly for the market, but for 
the use of ihc tribes themselvesH and are intended for /ffr/wr/ 
of tents and to throw' over temporary divans. One may some¬ 
times sec rugs of thufi clasps, fifty to seventy years otd^ that have 
been in ennsLaht use by some pastoral clan, and arc still not only 
m excellent condition, but have acquired a velvety softness and a 
cert^n indcjimbable peach-bEoom or sheen. To my taste there 
are no rugs of the Hast that give more permanent pleasure to the 
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arttstic tyt than these of the nomads of Ttirkcslan. It is therefore 
yreatly to be regretted that the an dine dyes whic:h those tnbes 
have received from Russinn tradersi in recent years have conic 
into con^derqble use iri the niiikhig of their mgs.'" 

Under whatever term these rugs figure in the Orient, 
there are three nameii that are used in America to dis- 
tinguisb from nil other fabrics those of the Turcoman 
district^ these are " bokhnmj" Khiva/' and "Af- 
ghats/" Analytical study of objects has faniiliari^ed 
the student with the main features of each of these 
.styles^ which, though resembling each other, do not 
share all points In commeuv. The dark-red pile in all 
of them looked to us at first to be very much the 
same, the point of divergence being what, in handling 
the fabrics, appeared to be a warp In some of tiie dark- 
red rugs of entirely difTerent nature from that found 
in others. A white-wool fringe soon caused us 
to group together ai*other variety of rugs which 
sceEiied unlike many bearing tlie same designs* And 
so, very, very haltingly, progress was made. In the 
auction-roomSt vvhere so much information is freely 
dispensed which is not .sufficiently sifted to be taken 
without a grain of allowance^ vast quantities of red- 
pile rugs with long ivhitc-wool fringes tvere classed as 
Bokharas until the garish nature of the colour sug¬ 
gested the " Russian trader," and great was the fall of 
the modern Bokhara iii the estimation of the enlight¬ 
ened student. Antique Bokharas were finally estab^ 
lished as types, and wherever they are copied, wdiether 
inside the walls of the ancient city or In Russian Bok¬ 
hara eight miles axvpy from it, on the plains or 111 the 
mountains, w^lmther we decide to call the fabrics *'Tur- 
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coinaii " or ^'Tekke#" they are .it least at the present 
time known and ieeognij;ed a 4 t “ Bokhara/^ Bokliara 
pattern consist^i of a faeries of isqiiares or oblong rec¬ 
tilinear divisions which extend over the entire field of 
the rug, around the angles of whscli are described 
octagonal forms in which the Mongolian distribnlion 
of light and dark effects is clearly expressed. Star- 
forms more or less elaborate are found at the inter¬ 
section of the crossed lines tliat nnderUe the niore 
apparent octagonal pattern \ wit He between the octa¬ 
gons ^ii^d in the centre of the squares or obloiigs,^ 
diamondt star^ and small octagonal figures carry most 
significant inotifs of ornament which are ahvays dis¬ 
tinctly tribah In Bokhara rugs these smaller figures 
differ most strikingly, and are well worth study %vhile 
still they adhere to traditienat pattern. 

Mr. L W, BookwaltcTp in describing the weaving 
done by the Turcoiiian girls on the plains of Tartary, 
writes ! * 


*^Thc Tuteonnan scaiiera his tents at wide intervals thmughunt 
the coufiiry lae occupies. TlieiH: terns arp round, from fifteen lo 
thirty feet in dianieter^ and in exterior aspect are any thing but at- 
Eraedve, being often weuthcr-ivorn and dingy, hi p^s^ing into it 
130 change can be more startling. It U like ihe rapid shifting of a 
Scene in the theatre, so sudden isEhc transformiitinn. Iiis difficuk 
to conceive nnythlng more exquisite than the interior one otien 
see? in Ehc tent of a w'eihli;HJa TiirdPinan. The Eloor is covered 
with carpels and nigs of bcaufifu! designs and exquisite colouring. 
T3ie Walls arc encircled with lovely hangings and tapestries and 
the door shielded by /wr/sfr^s of richest desigji, all of w'hi'ch is the 
handiwork of this singular race. The w'onteti carry^ into advanc- 
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ing years the remnants ef iht grace and beauty that marked die 
vigourous pcricMj of ihetr li^'es. Their cosEmitics are at graceful 
dcsigTi, ricHly embroidered, and of cneh-iriting col-ouring the Invari- 
abEc product of their own haflcls, 

"Being an^ciou^ to see how the beautiful carpels and rugs were 
produced which connoisseurs so highly eslccni ns the rictiesi pro¬ 
duct of Eastern textile art, I visited quite a number of homes For 
llial purpose. The srruiUcr rugs are w'oven in the tents occupied 
by the family^ but lor the larger ones a temporary canupy ui erected 
near b)% The ground h covered by some old carpet or other pro- 
lectiun for the future lahric. Two poles, of a length suited to the 
width of the carpet to be made, are placed at a dLsunce apart to 
correspond with its length. From one pole to the other the w^arp 
is extended and spread to suit the fineficss of the carpet. The 
warp is made taut by twisting one of the pules^ which are securely 
sLaked to the ground, to prevent them being drawn together and 
to preserv'c the necessary lightticiaL. A a the only remaitiing mech¬ 
anism is a heavy mcLallic comb, used from lime to time to drive 
the pile finrily icgetlier^ it will be seen that the rwdc sunplicity of 
their appliances la only equalled by the marvcllcrtjs results produced 
by it- The w-orlc Es done almoj^t wholly by women, and most 
generally by young girb. The nitjst astounding thing in the whole 
proccvss is that no paucm w'hatever is used, the w^omen relying 
wluslly upon their tncninry and the eye for the arrangement of 
colon ry and developnicnt of the paiicrti and designs. 

It is at once apparent to any one at all versed in this arE that 
the modern product is vastly inferior lo thnit of the olden time. 
They Theinselvcs are fully aware of this; for, wlicn displaying a 
sample. If you ask them if it Is an antique, they ruefully shake 
their hearts, as if regretting to confe!f.s that they no longer create 
those miracles of texture and colour of their ancestors. It is 
w'clbnigh impossible to obtain superior examples of the old w^ork 
here. 50 thoroughly hav-c the Persian, Armenian, and other mer- 
di&ms searched the country. 

■'In Turcomania. tutting in various directions through the tree¬ 
less and almost trackless waste, are camel trails on which, under a 
cloudless sky and over burning sands, can be seen long caravans of 
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i:AiT)ets plodding' their drow^jr, !$olemn way lo distant lands beyond, 
with w'hieb they hold n rude though not unimportant commerce. 

The TufconinnUins have n singular lltough iruty chivalrous cus- 
toni of naming their women, the name tie jug usually that of a 
flower, its colour, or some feature of it, Tlie widutvof the last 
reigning Khan of 'I'urconiania is called by the Tjirtars < Kuidja 
Khan,* which literally means ■ the flower of the Khan’. “ 

lit tliis loitg i^uatiitioii <) glimpse of life in :i remoto 
quarter of the globe is given, for which those who 
cannot travel are greatly indebted. The fact that 
specimens of ancient lurconian iveave.s arc quite as 
apt to be found hi the Occident as in tlic Orient is 
made very-apparent by Mr. Bookwalter's statements, 
and the obligation imposed upon the student becomes 
greater witli this realization. The output of the dis¬ 
trict may soon, as wjtii that of otiier places, come 
under strictly commercial control, and not only will 
the market be flooded with crude tnudern specimens, 
but deviations from tribal designs will doubtless also 
result. 

One of the choicest methods of making the weaw 
ings of Ttircomania still more beautiful is to throw in 
the high lights in silk of a rose pink, which shines out 
with star,like radiance from the more sombre shades 
Used in Bukhara rugs. In antique specimens this 
peculiarity lends a rare charm to choice possessions, 
and is greatly admired and sought by lovers of the 
beautiful. 

The name** l^cUatchli-Bokhara is giv'cn to a variety 
of Turcomati ruga in which the field is crossed both 
horizontally and perpendicularly by bands which 
carry designs similar to tliose ordinarily found in bor- 
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ORrE^TAL Expert's DEM^BiFnciix 

^ lT 'his rng is 0 / rer^ Jine fsjditre, i> thin, 
Hke a atuuvL sm^h it ircuis 
itssd as a winter-Jianghtg c^r drtiinrry in Bouie 
jxiiitiv of the beautiful and imjMrtaiU city of 
Shiraz, 

•'Such ritys as this rnade Shiraz famous. 
They icere made for private use nuth ike gf\xtt- 
est of patience and mre, ouhj the fuesi quaii- 
tmcS 0 / selected life-u-ool and the very best of 
dyes—ns icere used for making ralunble 
rugs in the otdeu time^heing used in their 
manufacture, 

^^Sfiiraz or Mecca a* ireiJ finished and as 
rich ifi material and colours as this cannot 
easily be es^ceUed in effects. They are silky, 
durable, and beaut ifuL This Bpecimeji, though 
old, istveil preserved and is a eery preciom an¬ 
tique rtig,^' 


Hadji Ephraim Benguiat, 
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dcr slript:s, dividing the field itito four sections, wliicli 
bear candelabra and plant forms. In these Kdiatcldk 
Bokharas the designs found in embroideries to ivhicii 
allusion has already been made are often faithfully 
Copied, and one intent upon tracing the migration of 
sun-mofclfs in syntbolic ornament may well secure Tur¬ 
coman illustrations of primitive tliougbu 
Turcoman prayer-rugs abound, as the Mohammedan 
religion finds full expression in tlie old city of Bok- 
hara, where tliere are three hundred mosques, and 
thirty colleges where the faithful are educated. The 
prayer-rug design differs from tliose used by the 
Alohammedans in western Asia, as the niche is not so 
prominent a feature^ and liie udiole make-up of the 
design is not as largely dependent upon it as in rugs 
of Asia Minor and the Caucasus clisirjct+ 

"kbfv^a red is at its heaviest and deep- 

'Kuas known in Amenca as Khiva 

and Afghan rugs. Larger figures than are 
outlined hi the field in Bokhara rugs hold in them 
designs of quite a different nature from those that 
give individuality to those tveil-known fabrics, Tlie 
octagon retgns supreme in both but rarely in the so- 
called Khiva design is the slightest suggestion of 
animal form in the light and dark patches that appear 
tn their respective places at the upper left-liand 
and lower right-hand comers of the octagons, A 
reddish orange colour used for the light slaades in 
Afghaji rugs renders them most objectionable to 
many who otlicnvise would more often purchase them, 
but in the main tlie entire pife strongly maintains an 
all-over red effect whatever the detail of colour may 
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be Afg liiin rags are made of goatK* liair and the 
fringe reveals the beautiful quality of the carefully 
prepared nuUerial, which even in heavy carpets is fine 
and silky. The lustre which same of the antique 
Afghans possess lends a charm wdiich is incomparable. 
The borders, w Inch are so distinctive and imporiant 
in Persian rugs^ arc less noticeable in those of Khiva ] 
but they are of great significance^ because, as in all 
Turcoman weaves^ they are of tribal imports The 
introduction of blue and green greatly enhances the 
beauty of the colour schemes in Afghan and Khiva 
rugs, for, though the prevailing line is ahvays red, 
when diagnosing the pattern it is found that there is 
almost a kaleidoscopic effect about the details which 
lends an indescribable ch«irm to the whole. 

We rarely find an Afgliyn piayer-rug, though, vi hen 
occasionally wc do, it proves entrancing because of 
tlie colour scheme, which excludes every colour but 
black from the tree paltcni traced in bold outline on 
a field of solid ruby red. Tall and straight, without 
vestige of leaf or blossom, the tree and its many 
branches are unlike any other that appears in woven 
fabrics, and one might readily believe that the poplar 
of the oasis, as probably it was, gave inspjralion to 
the designer. 

A feature that distinguishes Turcoman rugs from 
al! others is the w ide webbing which extends beyond 
the pile, and through it Hues of another colour find 
their way from side to side. 

Glossy, lustrous* rich in tone, and 
3 &nlUCbIdtan heavy pile, Baluchistan rugs are 

never confounded with other fabrics. 
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When finst they came to America they were called 
** coestdlalion rug-s" very many of the antiquesj, 

upon dull bluisli red, were ensvily traced wliUe 5tar3 
that folloived well-known constellations in pattern by 
tyiisgp here and thcrci pure white wool knots on llie 
dark surface of the held. The seven stars of Ursa* 
Major were amoiigf those most frequently represented. 
At the present timcp even in niotleni fabrics, occar 
sioiial white knots are tied, but it is never possible to 
detect hi them any definite intention or significance. 

Erroneously* but very naturally, J^aluchistaii rugs 
have been called " blue Bokharasp" for, though a pre* 
dominence of blue distinguishes tlienn from other Tur¬ 
coman fabrics, the general colour red prevails, which 
has given style to the mgs of the entire district east 
and north of eastern Persia, Under the name blut 
Bokhara tliese rugs have been marketed in towns far 
nortli of their place of manufacture, and we have yet 
to discover whether we owe the name to some enter¬ 
prising agent or thoughtless Occidentnh However 
much at fault the individual may have been in giving 
the name to Baluchistan rugs, he succeeded in so 
impressing upon the imagination an idea ol wliat 
these heavy blue-red fabrics were that many w'ho 
despair of ever knowing anything about Persian or 
Turkislt rugs will select Baluchistans from among a 
host of other rugs and call them “blue Bok haras." 

Rugs distinctly Turcoman in colour, and 
^ yet showing Caucasian elements that none 

could dispute, have become knou n tiirough 
trade classifications as products of the Yomud tribes 
who live to the cast of the Caspian Sea^ and whose 
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designs show a nVsxture of Tureoinaii and Caucasian 
molifs. Tlitrsc fabrics exist in large ]iiimbers in 
homes where they are called "‘ydlow*' of ''brown 
Bokliaras'" by tliose wlio, recognizing their kin Lo the 
rugs made in cenlral Asizip liave not yet been dis¬ 
turbed by the strong Caucasian clenicnls in the bor¬ 
der stnpes. The plum-red of Vonsiid rugs is one of 
their ciiarniSj and a blu!?1i that seems at times to par¬ 
take of the nature of a shadow gives tlieni a rare 
quality winch is w^ry bcautifuL Designs vary so 
much ill lluse rugs that it is misleading to fasten 
upon any one feature as indicative of a special style, 
though it is safe to s;iy lhat elongated diamond fonns 
more olEcii appear than tlie octagons which are more 
truly the properly of the Tekke Turcoman weavers. 
PilCp warp, and woof of Yomud rug-sare of fine hair or 
wool, and lliey invite consideration and admiration. 

With an ever-tncreasitig demand for reliable infor¬ 
mation, it is most satisfaetory to observe tliat buyers 
in the Orient are classifying much more definitely than 
ever they did the rugs that they are collecting, and 
new names are constantly finding their wa^^ into trade 
vocabularies. 


CbUtCBC Through the products of Samarkand, 
^ _ Yarkand and Kashgar we are led iiito tile 

Far East, and there we find an entirely 
new style of rug to analyze and locate in the product 
of the Chinese loom. Weaving is considered in China 
not only an accomplishment, but a necessary part of a 
worn an "s duty. When a u-oman weaves not, some 
one suffers cold/* is written in the sacred instructions 
ol Yung^Ching (1723-1736) and long years and cen 
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turics before lus tJme tlie cultivation, of the mulberry- 
tree and the breeding of i^iikworinsi was advised by an 
early empress whose memory has ahvays been revered 
and has served to stimulate otliers "" lo give lo the 


CVCLE OF CATHAV- 

nation an example of a thrifty wife," Legend has 
given to Chinese art and ornament represcuUitions of 
the star goddess known as tlic spimriiig damsel/* who, 
when sent to earth on a inissioii^ fell in love with a 
enwherdp She was recalled to the sky and her earthly 
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hMsband died of a broken heart. I'ie hpd, liowever, 
Itwcd so good a life that he was changed into a star 
and given a place m the heavens; but between him and 
his wife stretched the Milky Way, over which only 
Once a year was a bridge formed by magpies. Over 
this bridge the spinning damsel crossed to the cowlicrd. 

■* On the evening^ of the seventh day of the seventh month Chinese 
w 0 men offer sacn fives to the spinn tug da msel and pray t hat site 
wiEi vouchsafe to ihcm skill in needlework. Then ihey go to tlie 
upper story if tlierc lie one of the house, and endeavour lo thread 
seven needles with coloured thread by the light of the iiioon. If 
they succeed, it is understood lo be a favourable omen from the 
goddess.* 

Traditions have been carefully preserved and given 
to the world at large about all of the domestic arts 
practised by the women of China, and still very little 
definite information can be secured regarding the ear- 
liest methods of making pile fabrics. Though velvet 
has been made for many centuries in both China and 
Persia, it has not yet been determined to which comi- 
try it owes its origin. Though Persia claims tlie 
invention of the knot-carpet as her own. j-et no other 
country has handled wools with more individuality 
than China in the production of carpets. True to 
traditional patterns, Chinese weavers simply used 
knots to form a background for tlie outlined orna¬ 
ments and symbols that at once designated for whom 
and for what purpose the fabrics were intended. 
Painted upon vases, woven in tapestries, and embroi¬ 
dered upon silks, the same patterns are found lliat 
appear in rugs, and a hundred years ago every' one of 
them had absolute meaning, and garments, hangings, 
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and rugs were easily Tcud^ Wiicii CIn 11 esc rugs first 
found I heir way IP the Occident tliey were classed as 
Turcoman if tlidr colours suggested fabrics of middle 
Persia^ or as Japanese if of blue and white wutlloilL 
any regard to weave and malerfals?^ Eventually blue 
and white woollen rugs w^ere found to be Cbinesep 
while most of the CoLton and jute rugs turned out to 
be of Japanese origim Later, througli close cxamina' 
tion of the patterns in rugs that clatnied to be Chinese, 
brought to this country' by those who had purchased 
them in Cliina, experts began to identify fabrics as 
Samarkand and Yarkand which had hitherto been 
classed as Persian or liidiai^, .ind Chinese rugs assitnied 
an importance iu westem markets that until then had 
not belonged to them. 

Covering the field witli a network of “ graiiis-oL 
rice''pattern an dtdl \diUe through wdiich a pinkisli- 
brown ground colour is seen, many Samarkand rugs 
reveal their origin by tlieir designs. Adherence to 
belief in ihe sacred number five caused early ivorkers 
to break tile fretwork which covered the field \rilh 
five medallions, one in the centre of the rug+ and one 
in each corner, bearing cither tlragon and animal forms 
or symbolic floral designs. W]^en^ later, the field of 
Samarkand rugs w^as left plain, a floral vine tracery 
took the place of llie honeycomb effect formerly prcK 
duced, and scrolhvork based on cloud and forms 

were finally disposed upon the field with little refer¬ 
ence or fidelity to Chiticsc symbolic palterm 

In blue and white woollen rugs made in China there 
has never been sufficient deviation from significant 
and meaningful designs to cause any confusion in 
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the minds of intelligent obser^'^ers. Tliough repre¬ 
ss n ted con ve lU io nally, peon c |i rj^sni 1 1 hem u in s, 

and lotus blossotns are easily distinguished from 
each other, and the citron, known as Buddlias 
hand, and the peach of longevity, with varieties of 
fuTSjjus growth* are distribuled over the field either 
singly or in groups. Bats and butlerfiks hover over 
and between ciicuJar forms of the character Fillip or 
liappiness. There are several wnys of writing this 
character, and it very often appears in rugs, as docs 
lliat which represents good luck and is known as Sk&2i^ 
of which there are a Jmndred forms. The t^vo forms 
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of SAikl^ til at most often appe.ir m rugs are found in 
alLover decorations of porcelains and as embroidered 
designs on silk. Fiv^c bats figure as emblem of happi¬ 
ness In the central medallion of rugs which are bor^ 
dered with narrow stripes bearing conventionalized 
butteifly designs. 

Of the designs in no other part of the Orient can 
as truthful information be obtained at the present time 
as of those that decorate Chinese objects, and knowL 
edge of Turkish and Persian ornament m no wise 
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hdps one to interpret Chinese patterns. Cloud, ficime, 
dragon motifs, and frets built up on the tins 

knot of destiny^ ond the T and Y forms figure 
largely in the decoration of Clihie^e Just as they 
do upon the porcehiins of the cnipire* In sduic Yar^ 
hand fabrics the field is of :i solid-coloured tan ivljidi 
very strongly suggests cainels' hair upon vvSiich blue 
and white designs are iimst intricately wrought. It 
was thought at one time that the tveslern influence 
notieeable in Samarkand rugs was not lo be foand In 
either Kashgar or Yarkaii<l rugs, nor in those made in 
China itself. The appearance, how'ever^of old Chinese 
designs in fabrlcrs said by connoisseurs to be, strictly 
speaking, of Samarkand weave^ leads us to believe 
that antique specimens were more apt to adhere to 
typical Chinese designs than those made later. The 
appearance of the fillet in Mongolian ornament js fre¬ 
quent and of great interest. Surrouiiditsg, as it does, 
all sorts of sacred objects, its meaning Is the .same as 
the halo in Christian art, though it is used In Cluna 
to refer not only to gods, goddesses, and saints, but to 
the emaitation from any object of its sacred and bene, 
ficial properties. The power to si led abroad radiance, 
healing, intelligence, or attributes of any kind Is typi¬ 
fied by the fillet. 
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In approaching the study of Indian fabrics we fiisd 
that all preconceived uotions of Hindu ornament 
must faecome subservient to the easily proved fact 
that into the great Indian peninsula at the present 
time have crept influences of every kind that have so 
sivayeil the native workers tliat everything which is 
now made there partakes of tiie varied nature of all 
iluit has made the East what it is. 

Indian art has always observed structural lines^ and 
in it one feels the strenglli of an underlying plan, and 
a confidence in the "'detair' of finish that reveals the 
patience and skill of the craftsman, as well as the 
power of the artist whose mind has grasped the con¬ 
structional features of wliatever object he is creating* 
The lines once determined and the place to he filled 
selected, a broad outline scheme as devised wbkh lifts 
into their proper places the extreme limits of the 
design* while the patient attention to minute details 
fills every inch of the scheme with network and tracery 
of the most intricate sort. 

In no country^ is there so much difference between the 
art of the native craftsman born of generations of 
Hindus, and the nirt of the conquerors; and while the art 
of India is largely Mohammedan, the Moslem features 
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arc treated verj^ dSffcrenlty in that country to w h^t 
they are in others. The making of piled fabrics is 
not native to India^ thougli that country has alivays 
been famous for its tix-aving of warp and woof of the 
finest as well as of the coarsest and most effective 
iiaLurcu 

Fifty 3"ears ago the rugs of India were easiK'- dis¬ 
tinguished their fidelity to method and design. 
Tills is not true at the present time* however, thougli 
the English govemment lias done mucli toward estab¬ 
lishing as truly “ East Indian " that which has been 
fostered by judicious patronage, and the scholars sent 
into India for special stucl^i'and to acquire treasures 
for the liome museums have opened up much of infi¬ 
nite interest. It is customairy to lament the some¬ 
what destructive nature of European methods in the 
Fhist, bxit it is well to acknowledge our indebtedness 
to alL effort to preserve intact that tvhich seems never 
to be reproduced in absolute puritj^ 

Ifi the stud}'of tile industrial arts of all countries 
we find that tlie name of some monarch who very 
particularly favoured their development lias come 
down to us m connection with objects made under his 
ro^'al patronage, so that finally w'c Jearn to hnoiv cer¬ 
tain methods* patternSp and styles by the name of the 
great patron back In tlic years, iiVho served his day by 
advancing the broadest principles of art. As Shah 
Abbas was to Persia, so was Akbar to India iti the 
sixteenth century. It ivas during the reign of Em¬ 
peror Akbar tiiat Queen Elizabeth sent the first 
expedition to India and founded the great East India 
Company, Later^ in 1614, when Sir Tiiomas Roe 
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wjis ssciU as first ambansador from England, Sliah 
Jehaii, the builder of the famous Taj at Agra, and 
also of the peacock throne so often referred to in 
descriptions of Indian ait, was emperor of India. 

The dreamy mysticism of East Indian thought and 
philosophy penetrates the most bidden realms of art 
life among the Hindus, and even the most casual 
study of the fabrics of the East is useless without 
some sort of conception of the thought 4 ife. This we 
cannot too often admiti and, as our minds broaden 
out 50 as to comprehend the different attitudes of 
the minds of men toward mtcrcsts and problems with 
which we arc ourselves struggling, wc become fitted 
to receive from others that without which no foreign 
art can be interpreted. 

While we have all become more or Jess familiar 
with the names of cities and provinces in the rug¬ 
manufacturing dislricts of Persia and Asia Minor, 
it is not customarj' to mention the rugs of India 
by other than the one comprehensive term " East 
Indian.^" As the art of making '^knot carpet" is one 
brought into the country by the Mohammedans from 
Persia, the workers at first dubbed all pile carpets 

Persian/' because made by Persians in the coun¬ 
try where either their conquests or their religion 
had driven them. We find that native Hindu art is 
very different from that devefoped during the later 
Mohammedan ascendency in all things artistic. Where 
the former was heavy, broad, and horizontal in efleet^ 
the latter was light, airy, and graceful. Where the 
former was covered with images and attributes of 
native gods* the latter, avoiding the image, indulged in 
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ftowcr>' arabcsq^e^ and cal (graph ic ctinres. In com¬ 
bination ihf^ tvvobccamt; foils for each other* and com¬ 
bined featthat enhanced the solid nature of the 
former and the slender beauty of the latter. The method 
of manufacture that distinguishes liidiaii carpets from 
others has a certain stereotyped and mechanical pre- 
cisiori that reveals itself at first glance, but which 
defies analysis^ A similarity to the patterns of Persia 
being eas^ily detected* curiosity is aroused, and calls 
for examination of the detail of ornament. There are 
almost always some features distinctly “ Indian," by 
wliicb the judgment may be biassed, and finally die 
Hindu elements that exist in the art of bsdia are 
recognised* VVe look to the native liandicraft of 
India for guidance into the labyniilh of Hindu oriia^ 
ment* and a few broad principles help iinmensely in 
our conception of its general style. 

If xvc were dependent only upon texture, we should 
more quickly karii diHerence,s and should detect the 
vast number of subterfuges to vrhich weavers resort 
in order to cheapen tlieir products and enhance their 
profits. At our first glance at a fabric we are at once 
confronted by pattern, making It almost impossible for 
us to locate the production. Take, for exanipleh a 
rug wliicli IS so absolutely ^fongolian in design that 
only close analysis of the weave convinces us of its 
Indian origin. Coarse wool for tlie knots, and a 
loosely woven cotton foundation, added to other dis¬ 
tinctive features, such as the insufiicieiit overlapping 
of the pile, and the position of the knots on the warp 
revealed by examination of the back of the rug, forci 
the fabric into the Indian division, though the cloud, 
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the bat^ and the encircling border fret are niotlfs of 
Chine^ie ornament pure and simple. 

We may more s;ifcly coiis^ider design on any otlier 
objects of Indian n-rt tlian on rugs; for, since the 
EngHsh occupation, llie ^veavers have been controlled 
by European and Amen can masters, and designs most 
popular in the commercial centres o^ the world are 

woven by natives who 
give their services for a 
small return. Upon 
articles made for native 
usebrasses^ j ew el 1 ery, 
pottery, and particularly 
111 printed textileSp—we 
find vigouroiLS Hindu 
ornament; and even in so 
called grotesques we are 
able to study tlie differ¬ 
ence between the Itindu 
imagination, that bows 
independently before the 
idol whose attributes are 
made maiiife-st by pos¬ 
itions and symbols, and 
that of the Mohammedan 
worter, which shows the 
jMN hUDDj 14 !iT SYMBOL foe snix dignified recognition of 

TEXTILES, Icadcriihip of a pro- 

SwuatkA tutfi£c!iu of cicli^jcticc, ^ 

pact who so carefully 

bclpci:—ri[ahi fcfvnwteflirer—riBtilcoo ^ ^ 

duel. CwHmUndicat»H^p4^1rt|f power 
of the fr^ul 40 HpvTJirdi dircftianr Uiipcr 

nembiEm 4otii»lilejLptkrLfrorB muTier. life that ever^'lliiiig bears 
evidence of allegiance to accepted form. 
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^ which have been di»tntmted in various bor¬ 
der gripes after tfie rer^ittn fashion. The 
sacred monntam artAesfrorH the either 

Side atid on both ends of the rug m the broad 
outside bonier. Claud ftjrttis in an entire fcawd 
ore eepai-aied from the s^wiu^tika fret bg ;t>^iiin 
Stripes oj sottfl eofotir- Nan^wer frets bound 
the inner floral bonier^ which is ttoi Mongolian 
IK stgte. In conreutionalizing the floiver motifs 
in the rtfi^rc and in the corner desigtis, the 
leeaver has adapteil the bntterflg paf/ern to his 
needs, and skiff nil g rrmnded the oii//iKejf of the 
mettailion, which ordinarily tvoidd be rcu^ierefi 
I n oefag^rt form. 
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Consideration of the underlyLiij^ principfesthat con¬ 
trol individual, workers will iitvariabiy assist in the 
cxaniination of objects. Even in modern carpets, m 
which European designs are copied, nat ive workman¬ 
ship reveals itself not only in the liandhng of matertals, 
but in precision in fotlowniig patternsp I'heso modern 
carpels of India are easier to identify than any we 
meet in the ordinary tiafTic of life; but, however 
attractive and useful they may be in luriiLsbin^ the 
home of to-day wdlh satisfactory floorrcoverings^ ttiey 
are of no imporlance to the student of historic orna¬ 
ment aiid synibolLsin. It is at the same time both 
wise and necessary to separate the weavings of India 
from those of J^ersia which tliey copit-d. 

The royal ceremonies observed in India have from 
the beginning of time called for the most gorgeous 
fittings, and native methods of decorating te?<tiles of 
smooth surface were copied in pile fabrics when the 
knot carpet was first made in tndia. In costumes and 
household fittings lEidian oriiainent is found untouched 
by outside influences, revealing to those who have 
studied the caste syi^tem much that it is iuiportant to 
know. The social and religious institutions of the 
country have divided the population Into four castes : 
(r) the BrahminS;, or piksls; (2) the warriors and 
princes; {3) the husbandmen; (4) the labourers. All 
the ceremonial life of India is based on the laws 
and principles contained tn ancient Sanskrit wntlng.% 
and the epic poems of the Hindus relate to the strug¬ 
gles of their deities with warring and pow erful evil 
influences, to their various lEicaritalions, and to the 
emblems and syiiibols b)' which they are revealed to 
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man. Many of tlie legends most often pictured in the 
art of India art are very revolting^ but because they 
embody botli rcligiou:^ and histonLol know ledge they 
are constantly pictured In Hindu art, Tlie crude 
primitive w^ay has always obtained of cj^jiresshig 
power by strange physical formsp attributes^ and 
contortions* Miiny bodiesp anus, hands, and eyes 
representing Omnipresence, Omnipotence^ and Omni¬ 
science. 

**Thc embodied spirit lias a ilinusand lirads^ 

A ihau^ind eyes, a thousand feetp around 
On every side enveloping the earthy 
Vel lilting sp^ec no larger than a span. 

He is hlmsell' this vcy universe : 

He is whatever is, has been, and shall be. 

He is the tonJ oi iniinorLality,'"'^ 


All of these considerations are quite necessary in 
approaching the art of one country after studying 
that ol another. The eye is apt to note likenesses 
without detecting differenceSp and the culture which 
makes the Occidental keenly alive to that which indi¬ 
cates foreign craftsmanship is sometiuics at fault in 
classing merely as Oriental the productions of peoples 
so different from each other that it is at least incon¬ 
siderate to monopolize the work their hands with¬ 
out recognizing the impulses that prompted it. 

Calcutta years ago, coarse carpets came to 

this country in small qiiamities bearing 
the iiaine of Calcutta. Many of these 
fabrics are still to be seen in the homes where they 
then found resting-places. They were made of coarse. 


* Vedic Hymn. 
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lieavy cotton ot jutc lied witli knots of yak^s 

hair of dull yellowish brown colour* Several threads of 
woof were thrown across after each row of knoLs tied, 
and the carpets were very loose in texture. In other 
varieties the entire pile was dyed black, and crossed 
at regular intervals wiiix a trellis effect in naturaU 
coloured yak's hair. The field hi theise carpets was 
surroQEided by one very narrow coiiSiiing border bear¬ 
ing an insignificant pattern; but a pleasing sobriety 
about the rugs themselves makes them recognizable 
when from time to time their liiding^places are dis^ 
covered. Whether these rugs were made in Calcutta 
or bore tlie name of their jnarkel-place is not now 
known. 

Toll owing closely upon these dtilkcoloured yak's 
hair rugs came a fearful exprc-ssion of the combina¬ 
tion of Oriental and European talents Wonderful 
li^deed were the rugs, sold as " Lndiaiu^' tvhich bore as 
Llie only ornament upon a dark background a huge 
bouquet made according to English reguialjons. 
Tliese bouquets were strongly suggestive of those 
worked in cross-stitch upon canvas in the Eerlin-wool 
hearthrugs which at the expense of eyesight and 
unlimited lime had been made during the 1S30- 
50 period by the ladies of Europe. The so-called 
** Calcutta rugs" were native E*ast Indian products. 
Those decorated with large bouquets were foreign 
monstrosities. Ever since that time the same sort of 
thing has gone on in India. Hrain control of native 
fingers has given floor-coverings, but has done away 
with works of sentiment. One interest need not con¬ 
flict with the othcr^ neither should one be mistaken 
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for the other. Our avowed purpose iti analytical 
5^ludy is so to fainiliarize ourselves with standards and 
types that tlie individual rug may stand as a work of 
art and objc;Ct of ^cntiincnt, and be studied as such. 
Xflhare auB Ji^il-niade carpets, though itiey Jmve 
often been described as being without 
evidence of individual taste or 
prclcrenee in the selection of materials or patternSp 
were dot utterly lacking in interest when they first 
appeared in India. There was something about them 
that completely distinguislied llidr designs from the 
Persian patterns they copied. Whether it was the 
handling of curves and vines in tlie design, which 
showed the peculiar ability of tlie native to consider 
structure as well as details in planning tilings artistICp 
or ivhether in the early management there was more 
confidence placeil id the native worker thnan at the 
present time, cannot be clearly proved- As the car^ 
pets reached England, liowevcr, they carried strong 
marks of Indian manufacturCp ami a mixture of dyes 
which, if chemical in part, at least adhered to native 
usage Id producing a blue that had a distinct c^ualh^^ 
about its almost black colouring. Old Agra and 
Lahore carpets introduced to most of the present-day 
o%vners of them the iiueie^ting manufactures of 
India, and the art and industry of that land have 
infatuated enthusiasts who treasure the few rare 
authenticated antique specimens they possess as 
distinct from anything obtainable anywhere outside 
of India,—the land where neither Buddhist nor 
IMohammcdaii has succeeded in driving out ancient 
beliefs; where the mystic teaches control of the 
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^ combined vdth fioral forms thai it is aim}- 
hdely disguised untit rher semting €iim.xtreni 
Arabic curves im the cent ml oryufmeul^ trhieh 
in ronrentionatizefl tree form is lifted hdo 
prominence ujtoii a field of deep rich rtd most> 
be^iutiftiUg Hlmdeti. 

There is mueh sig^kificance and interest in 
the treatmetd of the jtnn-er foritis trhich 
decorate the base of the proger-ntche^ 
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U'hild; the ftiikir indui^es in disgusting P,cts 
of petiancc which he con sillers rneritorious; and 
which has given to ornament link after link oi mean¬ 
ingful symbols whiclip forged by Bnilmian, Buddhist, 
arid Aloliamiiiedan in luni, have made a chain of evi¬ 
dence by which ancient thought h connected with 
modem research* It iS to be hoped tliiit some day 
more will be understood than now b of the less gri> 
tesque and more ornate art of the Hindus, Early 
Christian writers about " heat hen peoples and heathen 
gods" ha\x exaggerated all that is awfni in Oriental 
art* and while such evil undoubtedly exists it should 
not be dvvdt upon to the exclusion of all recognition 
of that wliicli is goofi. 

The name of Agra is connected witli the great 
monarch Akbar, who built the castle of Agra for his 
ro^^al residence* Over one hundred years ago, in an 
accoimtof a returned traveller, was written the followv 
ing report for tlie Enist India Company in England. 

" The Empemr Akhar* bern in I)4e, is the favcurftc of Euro¬ 
pean WTiteoi* and he iJie praiiie-s, nnt of Europeatis afone, 

but of mankind at large. There is a prindptc of vicissitudes In 
human occutfenees that generally eaust^ men, eminently prosper- 
oes .ind greal, lu rise froin the cradle of luniKiit and calamity^ 
Of this the Emperor Ak har Is a proof, Bnrn in circumstances 
mure adventur-uus than are lisuaJly derived by tbe pentnan of ro* 
iimncc* and nursed atuid amied contentlott, he stepped fonb pre¬ 
pared to meet the rudest shocks of unpropkious fortune, endued 
with setf-command sufficient to resisi the more {|^ngerou.s bland¬ 
ishments of success, Thai vice of nobler souls, ambitiDn, wjis 
perhaps the falling of x\kbar. The darling object of bis medita^ 
tinns was the subjugation of the w'hoJe peninsula of India, 
It woutd wear the appearacKe nf a faulty attachment in a partic¬ 
ular character if We endeavoured to entirely excuse this seeming 
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thir&t after power. Hut Akbar in the greal majority of his actions 
assureiJly ^iiudicd the ailvancenieJit of humnrt happiness with views 
$<^ejcalteiJ and comprehensive that they often -soared above the 
possible acoonipaniment at popular capacity. Afcbar resided nc 
Afim, which he preferred to Delhi, and bent litii attention in times 
of peace to the cncooragemetii of the arts. It is to be re^jretLed 
that the horrors of war shoo Id interrijpt del Ibcrat ions so univer¬ 
sally hcncticia] as those o( Akbar^ Various revolts among the 
nobles of the court arrested the career of his vast schemes for the 
improvement of humankiud/* 

1 iic study of Oriental rugs must necessarily be a 
study of history, Akbars influence upon the art and 
industry of his lirne antedated the enthusiasm of 
Shall Jehati* who in 1634 formed the resolution to 
rebuild the anckiit cnpitol of Hindustan in a manner 
likely to celebrate his narric among posterity. Tlie 
most skilful architects and masons for this undertak¬ 
ing wore procured from various distances. The Km- 
peror drei,v the outlines of his new city on a large 
plain on the western banks of the Jumna: and in con¬ 
structing it made use of the same sort of red stone, of 
the hardness and colour of jasper, brought from the 
quarries of Fettipore, which Akbar had employed hi 
building the castle of Agra. The city was fortified 
with twelve lofty toivers and had as many magnificent 
gxTtes: the principal gale fronted the palace and was 
of uncommon magnitude and grandeur. The palace 
itself surpassed cvery^thing of the kind in Tudiap the 
W'alls of the principal apartments being lined with mar¬ 
ble, and the ceilings of many of them overlaid wnth 
plates of silver. The grand mosque was also witin 
out a rivah being encrusted >vithin and wdlhout ivilli 
marble of various colours. Shah Jehan*s principal 
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ca.r<? iv as to iii[ikc tivo gitrdeii^ of S]icooct:;ivablc 
ill licence, caileti the Gardens of Slialimcr. IJ ere were 
grottoes of great extent and depth, where the beaim 
of the sun never penetrated i canals; of fairest water, 
filled with gold and sitver fishes^ and fountains that, 
forever playings diEused a re^reshing coolness around ■ 
while the choicest flow'erj^ and fruiU of Asia, by iheir 
fragrance and their flavour^ on every side ministered 
to the gratification of the senfses* Shah Jehan had a 
natural taste for voluptuous inagnificcnce: a long 
list of plundered provinces rendered up their dear¬ 
est treasures, and the palace blazed with tributaiT,r 
diaiiioiid^ 

** By Sh;th Jehan w'as eunfil runted the faniaus Tutr Tamis of 
peziecMzk Ehrcine.* ihc btwlj' of whScli wa.^ splid gold eneriiiiLt^l whh 
diaiiiunds, rablesw emeralds, and s^pphircis. It was called ihc 
peacock throne from having the figures of iw n peacocks standing 
behind it^ with thehtaib expanded, which were ^uidded whh 1^a^i~ 
ous jcw’cEFi to represent the life. Between ilic iivo peacocks 
stood a parrot of liic ordinary cut out of one emerald. A 
most sunipLuous gaticrv' was like wise to be seen in Del hi. The 
interior of thiis hujIdEOg the Rmperor had intended lo cover 
e mi rely with a kind of bniee-work of enieratds and rubies, so dis¬ 
posed as to present tlic app<farancc of grapes in the different 
stages of grow'th, from early green lo the deep red of maturity^ 
Tills plan was commenced^ and tiinec stalks of a vine, w Ith their 
leaves aoEl fruit, w’ere consirucEeflt hue lo complete this dazjiTEng 
vineyard was found hnpossiblcp as the known w^orld did not mn^ 
tain SfiofUcient jeivels for the purjjose. The dcssign, liowxvcr. 
merits praise as one of the mrjsi gorgeous profecus tliat ever 
entered the human imngination+" f 

* Now in the royal trea-sury at Teht^ran. having been taken 
there as spoil by Nadir Shah in 1739. 

t From a book of travel written by an ntiknown author in I Si 2^ 
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That the carpetii and liaiigiii^gs for some of the 
buildingjc erected for thei^e famous monarcli^ were 
magnificent enough to hold their own in the midst of 
such luxurious surrou ridings argues well for I he time 
and labour spent upon them. 

During tlie sixteeiilh century Persian designs were 
favoured by the royal patron of the arts, and ever 
stnee^ with little deviation^ the East Indian has built 
upon the ait of Persia in the manufacture of knot 
carpets* Purely Hindu designs are recognisable when 
they appear, and analysis will eventually enable the 
student to distinguish betisTen native and borrowed 
art* 


CKATTEK XXTI 


LEGENDS AND MYTHS THAT MAY BE iLt USTBATED 
by DESrCNS IN RUGS 

I5v liiniling the subject to the selection of those 
legeiulSt and those alonc^ which have found Illustra¬ 
tion in symbolic design, and have passed front that 
to pattern with a gradual loss of meanmg^ we may 
select some about winch there is suf&cient authority 
and evidence to incite us to the study and analysis of 
forms that have become what they are more tiaturajly 
than we would at first suspects Such* for examplep 
are the legendSp both sacred and secularp about flowersp 
trees, birds, animals, coloursp etCp which have appealed 
through the ages to the myth 4 oving peoples of the 
Orient. 

With acknowledgments where it is possible lo se¬ 
cure the permission of conrpilers and writers, we may 
gather together, for purpi^scs of comparison, a few of 
the vast number of myths and stories which have 
matertall^^ in tine need the patterns of rug-weaving 
people* The modern student oftentimes finds it pos^ 
sible to interpret a design which the weavers them* 
selves did not understandp because their work has to 
them been only an idle copy of a lifeless pattern 
which to iis is evidently an evolved design which once 
was symbol* One by one these forms are being 
traced, and it is wise to insist repeatedly upon the 
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principle we liai e avowed, of never trying to force 
meaning Into design, but to wait for it to awaken 
recognition in our intelligence. 

Hy a defintte mental process wc become equipped, 
before wc arc aware, with power to discern the Ori- 
ental methods of manifesting thought in art. 

horemost among floivcr forms the lotus 
XC»tu$ head, supreme from cast to west 

throughout the Orient, where it has furnished 
motifs for many existing patterns from time hninemo. 
rial. 1II order to recogniae and appreciate the conven- 
tionalized ornament, which is historic, one must be 
able to distinguish between it and tliat »vhich is mean¬ 
ingless and unintentional, for the most sacred things ol 
eastern Asia liave been lightly handled by the Moham. 
medan, and things of tlie utmost importance in Tur¬ 
key have been falsely construed and copied in Chiiu 
and India. 

Thousands of inany-handed idols are pictured in 
Ifindu and Buddhist art, which look alike to the 
casual obserx-er, and yet, after we liave learned that 
attributes are individual possessions, and that it Is 
given to but few saints to carry the lotus in an cxletu 
ded hand, we begin to ask the full significance of the 
flower. 

Seated upon the lotus-flowcr throne. Buddha and 
ni.wiy of the Bodhisattwas calmly smile upon our ignor¬ 
ance, but after a while we discover that no image 
rests upon the lloral base without its right so to do. 
Of late years art has felt it legitimate and right to 
question wliat Theology lias felt it best to pass by 
wiihout comment, and Hie Mght ivliich in its shining 
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has illumined other races limn our own seems Indeed 
to surround with a halo of si^ihtance much that 
until within the present century has been considered 
beyond the Ufifiits of orthodox reverence. 



UtritniO^ tiOtiDY^ HOLDING I^TUS^FLOWER AND ^ 

Through successive eras the ornament that has 
evolved from the lotus has been accredited to first one 
and then another country. As ive find it in our 
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modern rsigs, it ts eiitirdy separated fron; nny evidiiJt 
connection with past thought about it, and still it lies 
with those who are inteiested to rescue what little is 
accurate from the great mass of speculation regarding 
it. 

There is a vast difference between ihc art that 
grows upon a dead idea, and that wliich feeds upon 
living tlionght and belief, and we learn much for 

oursel VC5 wlicn it 
is possible to find 
that ivhich is still 
viisiU such as ^ve 
may independ¬ 
ently discover in 
the Buddhist use 
of the lotus at 
the present timc+ 
and in the atts- 
tilde of mind of 
those wdio place 
the same depend- 

j-oTr^ FJtoM Tim vAtFCURos ence u p o n its 

oTTEiKKLKMSjffs significance to. 

day as others have done in the pasL 

Althougli Buddhist thought originated in India, it sg 
now only possible to trace the fontis whtcli it has 
adopted in places where it is still practised. From 
these existing sources we learn that there has ever 
been that about tlic lotus to lead men to associate it 
witli the bcgiiming of material thlngis. It is repre¬ 
sented as springing from the cauldron of the ele¬ 
ments," and its po^ver to hold its seeds within itself 
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until tiie pliiiit lias developed suffietently to bun^t 
its bonds, ^iid, as a full fledged ItovveF, to float away 
from the [larcnt plant, has 
niade it aii embletn o( ioinior* 
tniity* 

111 form the symbolic mtwre 
of the flower has been utilized 
by more than one primitive re^ 
ligion. The calyx of the lotus is 
triangular tvliile its base is circu- 
Infj and such a combination has always been adopted 
to represent a union of spirit and form^ trinity ami 
eternity. Growing, as it does, from impure surround¬ 
ings, while it preser^'es its chaste beaut3^ the lotus has 
figured as an emblem of purity, and ivilbout doubt 
sQcli significance, though perchHance sccondarj^ lo the 
student of symbolism, has obtained hi great measure 
in the adoption of the floiver in design. 

As ornament, we find the Japanese, the Chinese, 
ami the East Indian handling the motifs in different 
ways, ivliiie in the western Orient tlierc prevails even 
now a form inherited front the 
ancient Assyrians, and the lotus in 
Eg) ptian design is so universal as 
to admit of distinct and individual 
treatment. 

In ornament ivhich weiuay readily 
tr^ice in rugs^ wc find the lotus 
handled in bot!i naturalistic and 
conventional forms. Used naturally, ivc find it in both 
cheutar and profile form,— as simple flower, as emblem, 
and as sceptre or wand; and in conventionalized 



Er.VITIAN TREATS 
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omjimchl:. In both circular and profile forinSp it figureii 
as flower, whccl^ and medallion. 

The seed and leaf of the lotus apjiear less frequeivdy 
than the flower as single motifs in illustrations oi 
legends and myths, so that whh the esceplton of the 
seed-form that is given to the pearl for which the 

dragon seeks we cannot with 
certainty point to any con¬ 
ventionalized form, other 
than the flower^ as strictly 
speaking belonging to the 
lotus. In Indian mgs the 
broad outline of the lotus 
leaf is sometimes followed as 
a structural back-ground for 
floral ornament that in no 
wise resembles the actual 
lotus ~ and while it is easy 
to attribute to the lotus 
much that looks little like anything, there is so much 
that is definite that we may resign all that admits 
of speculation. 

Very few of the legends of the lotus which have 
found illustration in the pictorial designs in rugs 
have been interpreted and authenticated; such as 
have been are generally to be traced to a desire to 
show ihe power of immortality that the flower posses¬ 
ses, and in some mythological patterris we find the 
cypress-tree of Persia and the lotus of India bolli 
illustrating the same thought. 

The lotus in combination ivith butterfly and insect 
forms is sometimes used to tell the stor>' of the 


IjOTL'S = PALWATF AND 
ItOSlOTK FDKMS OF 
WF^KKS ASIA 
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Hindu goddess Doorgap who was supposed to have 
come to earth to avcrtige the tyrantiy of the wicked 
monster kings wrtio craved huiiran sacriBees in the 
forms of fair maidens. 

" As she eetcred the grove* her divine presence, unrivalled 
charms, and sweet graces, Jilted the place with a sokmu grandeLir* 
The Lmtcs anti the butlerfltes forsook the flowersp md taking her 
for bSooni'tiig lotus^ began to hover afoond her penmen. The 
w'hiie, fragrant JoiuSk hitticrlo the pride of the flowers, seeing 
itself surpassed in beaut)' by the goddess^ fled with shame to 
lodge In the n-ater for ever. The delicate graceful neck of the 
goddess drove the swans away into the ponds^^ lakes, and rivulets. 
The pcarlSp Bnding iheir pride sadly broken by the briglit teeih 
of the goddessp hid themselves in shelb at the bottom of the 
ocean^ the wild deer ran frantic to sec her eyes far superior lo its 
own;' 

With numberless such funcifti) talcij to draw from, 
the Oriental artist has but to select Ids wools, erect 
his loom, stretch hfs warp, and dream through the 
days and years, in order to confound us with the com¬ 
bined work of his mcmor>% his fancy, and his fingers. 

Few, indeedp of the vast number of myths and 
legends which are stored away in the folk-lore of all 
nations can vve be supposed lo kitow% and still less 
can ivc hope to find in warp and woof tliat ivliich will 
authentically Jllustrate the few we do know ; but such 
zest as the cfTort awakens can be comprehended only 
by those who have found Arabsain Persian, Indian, 
Chinese, and Japanese thonglit manifested in material 
form. 

To such the Oriental rug appeal with everancreas- 
ing significance, for, in spite of all effort to interpret 
that which it seems ready to reveah there is about it 
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a rcsisuiiicci wliich prevents our complete 

ntasterj' of it, lioLding sii reserve^ as it ever does, tliat 
which awaits our future consideration. 

The story of “The Goldetii Lotus" gives ns one of 
the imagiiiiiry reasons for always connecting the eight- 
pelalk-d blossom with Lord Huddha. 

He, ihc AI3-!Mcrciful^. was In a dreary rnouittaiti 

place wlieii he heard a voice sayings * * mu-Ji/ff." The 

Lord Shaka was amazed, aed wondered who cguld speak these 
wondeditl words, which, interpreted, mean, * Tlic out ward man- 
Iter is not ahva>'s an index to the natura] disposiiiao,' Looking 
beneath him Jie Haw on dte preetpiee below a liorrEbte dragon, 
which, looking up, uttered the words jerirryA|| 

living things are contrary to the law of Buddha. ) The dmgnn 
then clung closely to the base of the rock, and in a loud vofi-e 
cned t ('All liwng things must die I') 

To these remacks Lord Buddha answered, " truly yow know' ilie 
principles that I would teach, idl me how have you learned what 
it has taken iiic many years to discover ? " The dragon answered. 
■ The East imih I shall teach k far more important than the othere, 
but I am hnngn% and I cannot duTilge that w hich 1 would say 
until my hunger is appeased/ On being asked what he would 
have to satisfy hes hunger, tht dragon answered, ^ human flenh 
alone will HHii&fy me.* To this Lortl Buddha responded." Though 
Et is /orbidden by my reitgion to iacnlicc human life.it is so 
important that tny people learn these W'ondcrfu! truths that you 
can tell me, that I olTer myself as victim.—now tell me. all you 
know!' The monster opened his mouth and uttered ilic words 
(/itAu-mf/su /* (' The greatest happiness is experienced 

after the soul has left the body.') After which, when he had 
heard the truth. Lord Buddha sprang into the open mouth of the 
dragon. As he did so ihe jaws of the monster fell apart and 
changed into the eight petals of the golden lotus/’+ 

Not only in the religion of Buddha, but in various 

* Grecy*& Story of the Golden Lotus,’* 





t, IMACjE ur SUDDHA SEATED ON LOTIJB^ i ME^ 
DALUON SHOWING KGMT ATTITUDES OE BUDDHA* 
5, THIBIH’AH PRAYER UPPJtD IN RUG DESIGNS 
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OrtetUiil beliefs, the lotus is used as an emblem of llie 
appc^irance of the soul, after death, upon the sea of 
paradise. The flower carried in funeral proces¬ 
sions, and the story of "" birth in the pure land is 
often pictured in art- 

When the self within a man awakens to conscious¬ 
ness, a lotus bud IS supposed to appear on the lotus 
sea, which remains there until, after life has ceased on 
earth, the soul of the believer finds its way through 
the stem of the lotus to its own awaiting bud, which 
will open at the touch of the souk admitting it to 
paradise, 

■■ On die monienE of cnEenn^ that peaceful scenc^ 

The common matenal body of men 
ts ejtehanged for a body ctliereal and bright. 

That is seen from afar to be glowing with light, 

Happy they who to thal joyful region hnve gQne> 

In numberless kalpas ihesr time Hows on, 

Around are green wood^ and above them clear skies. 

The sun never seorches, nohl winds never rise. 

And summer and winter arc both unknown 
Iti the land oi the anti the diamond throne- 
All errors, corrected, all mysteries made dear^ 

Their rest Is unbroken by care of by fear. 

And the truth that lieforc lay So darkness conocated 
Like a gem without fractUfc or haw is revealed. " 

“ Every man, it is said» has a lotus In iiis bosom, 
which will blossom forth if he will call in the assist¬ 
ance of Buddha; * 

To be born in the ** pure land " is the hope of those 
who desire to rise through successive periods of 
bondage in the flesh to the highest rank of lotus 
purity. 
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Tlie “paradise*^ df Huddha has givL^n more motifs 
in arttluiii liie more strlctl3" orthodox Nirvsimi," and, 
as our subject deals with mauifestatiousp we iimst be 
able to recognijie even ihe side issues of great sub“ 
jectSp and the sacred birds and flowers of the 
"Western Paradise" figure in Buddhist ornament 
with numberless objects of gold^ silver, and precious 
stone that make beautiful that myilucal land. 

It is perhaps unnecessary'^ to say that the mingling 
of Christian ivilh native teacliing, since the Xestoiians 
and Jesuits carried the Gospel story into China, has 
greatly pu^s£ted the student of ornament. At the 
same time it increases the ititcrest ol his task, and 
shouEd convince him that the half has not yet been 
told of all tliat will some day itIumSne the pages of 
history^ and jiuerpret the ait of to-day. 

Tlvibetan Buddhism preserves for us the lotus 
pray'cr,^’ ** Om pui/fic fium/* which, having passed 
through periods of immense significaiicc pregnaivt 
with the most subtle symbolism, has novv become an 
idle sounds repeatctl as merit, and accepted (let us 
hope) as worship. Om Z/ww/," the jewel 

in the lotus. 

Hue, in his descriplion of the use of this prayer by 
the Lamas, tells us that the doctrine contained in 
these marvelous w^ords b immense, and the whole life 
of man is insufficient to realize its complete breadth 
and depth," He also tells us that the Lamas claim 
that all living beings are divided into six classeSp 
angebt demons, men^ quadruped^!, birdsp and reptiles ; 
and these six classes correspomd to tlie six syllables of 
the rrmnim. It is by repeating these syllables that 



A lAPANT^ie TtinJDmST CPNCEFTIDK OF THE APPSA^NCE OF 
SDULE VPi>K THE SEA OF iARADlSE, FACH KAVINC COME 
THkOCOH THE SCEM OF A SACRF-D LOrUS Fl^WER 

^ iJtt of /Ai* iC^^* OfUFt /Stf 
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men avoid traii.smigration into the lower animals, 
and rise up in ttic 
scale of being till 
they are absorbed 
into the universal 
soul or the grand and 
eternal essence of 
Euddha. 

The Indian god¬ 
dess of mercy* better 
known to us as 

Kwan who, 

figuring first as a man 
aivd then as a woman 
deity, has come down 
I o arl-1 five rs having 
the lotus in Jier liand, 
is represented seated 
or standing upon the 
lotus* and as the guar^ 
dian of the ** propaga¬ 
tion vase*' from wdiich 
the lotus-plant issueSk 
having grown from a 
seed which lias been 
carefully nurtured* In 
China Kivan-Viti is 
supposed to h a V e 

Doiver to float on - of wkscy 

poiver to noa[ on a PKcr.ir.AT<us vask. 

lotus to ami from her 

throne In the happy isks* and to call upon her for 
assistance is to bring upon the applicant ihe greatest of 
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blessings, Kiv:iti‘Yiii ijj grtiUly lovetl as the “ lady of 
tiic lotus," ami she is often pictured as rescuing souls 
from purgatory by llie use of the sacred flower. One 
of tiie **/W/fAvi,’' or eight Immortals of Taoism, is 
represented as tnvariably curiyiiig the lotus flower. 



Acnis'Esit riimfBK or TUE euuttifs.'i of mescv de{.]vf:rin(; a soul 

FliliU fUJlCATOilV liV THE SACKfeO lOTUS'FLDWtk. 


which she uses as docs Kwan-Yiii, to rc]It:%'e souls m 
misery^ fro 111 distress^ 

All liicJiiiri form of tlie lotus, which gives iis a 
1 [indu iiollon of tlic universe, is most easily traced in 
many of the medaliions of central Asia. Wheels are 
often based oti the lotus^ and even star forms are 
found in its magic suggestion. A legend of the lotus, 
as sung by a poet,*^ tdls of the star in the flower:— 


* Mary McXeil Fc iidlltisia. 










DKUVERANCE or A FROSr pitrgatohv bv use of the 
BACKED LOTUB HELU HV p?JE OF THE EJGHT 
I-MMORTAJ^S OF CHJXA 
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'*'M-tJc^ '* 



LEGE:^DSANDMYTHSILLUSTHATED5s3 


Fur jxans. Icing years ago on lake and river 
'Ilic [niufi bloomed v,iih petal cwl on curl 
Qhni^ folded ; and !□ fall perfetilon never 
Had opened wide those lattices of pearly 

^ Like fniir while ruaida their finger tips a-fncciing. 

Like wordless song unwed to tiitisie's ari. 

They pierced the stream each morn tn pallid greetlag. 
Then shrank in silence, for they had no heart. 



nJNnu in£A OF TttE UNlVtJtSE BASt;b05C FOHM OK tc/rua. 


^'Above them nightly stars would lean and hover 
With gifts of whisper raj's, and kisiscs long: 

But all in vain* till one transcendent lover 

Slid down from heaven among the startled ilirang. 
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" At TTiora ibc rtott'cr.'i stood sli^l likt pale nuiis h tithing 
hu% one them tlimhbctl her sweetness T-if, 

Like outspread the ftill-veined petals lLishinif+ 
For ill her ircmbling^ heurL (Jiere ]aj n sl^r/^ 


Zbc DtagiMi 

ill Brt 


Great importance lias always been 
altaclied to rnylliic;il monsters and 
tlieir represetuation in airt- Throu^li 
Christian teacliitTg^t the powers of evil have been pei- 
sonified in dragon form, and the stories of saints who 
have withstood the attacks of the advei^atj* once so 
thrilled our childish iniagiiiations that wlien, later in 
life, we find that the same l^ends LI lust rate art, Lt 
becomes difficult to dissociate Occidental adapta¬ 
tions from Oriental myths, especially as both have 

found their way 
into textile de- 
sigrisT iiiid from 
Asia Minor, the 
home of the stor^' 
of St, George and 
the Dragon, to 
the eastern limits 
of Asia,the dragon 
advances in im¬ 
portance until in 
China he reigns 
supreme, the drag¬ 
on of dragons. 

The finperial dragon of China differs from any 
other dragon form known in art. Whether painted on 
pottery, carved in wood or jade, w^orked in silk, cast 
in metal, or woven into rugs, there seems to be some 
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mulerlyin^ reason for the accuracy obisen/tjd by the 
crafti^iiiaiip and evidently sonic definite idea had pos¬ 
session of the thought of the designer. I t is precisely 
this allegiance to tlte absolute that makes it possible 
to find ill Mongolian ornament a revelation of 
thoiiglitp and to it may be traced lines and forms 
adopted by tributary dependencies of the great em¬ 
pire^ The dragon whli five claws has for 2yO years 
marked the reign of the Tartars, and is the imperial 
dragon at the preseait time. Tlie Emperor is spoken 
of as having the**great dragon face*” as wearing the 
great dragon robe/* and as sitting on tlie “'great 
dragon throne/'his rod the "'dragon's sceptre*” Ills 
voice, *' the dragon's 
voice/' Flame tiiolifs 
dart from the drag“ 
on's bodyt and fall 
about through the 
vv a ter and air. Wave 
and cloud motifs nc- 
compairy him, and 
help us to discrltni- 
iiate between water 
dragons and dragons 
of the sky, and it is 

points in the study of mythological designs in rugs. 



AILCIIAIC ORAOCJS FORM il-V srl ASiDfl.fcD. 


important to note all of these 


*• This fabulous drsEoa uf China is a numster wilh scales like 
a crcicodilc. He has no wings, and when he rises in the air it is 
by a potter he b supposed to possess [jf iransforming himself at 
pleasure. He can make himself tnde or large, and rise and fall 
just as he chesoses. He sernja rain, and is the ruler of the clouds, 
and of the sntaly reptiles the dragon ts the chiefs In Uie spring jt 
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Abends ID the sklt^y and in the aiuumn It buries itself in the 
water>^ deptli. There Is ilie celestial dragon, wlucli guards the 
rnansions oi the gods, and supports them^ so that ihty do not fall; 
[he dirine dragon, ^vhtch causes ibe winds to blow'; the c^rth 
Jragon, which marks out the courses of rivers and streams ;anil 
the dragon of iht hidden treasures, which watches ot^r ihc w^caJth 
concealed front mortats/'^ 



Itt Japan many of tins attributes of the dragon are 
popularly described jn the f&lk-lorc of the people, and 

those who find difficulty 
hi dfstingufsliing be¬ 
tween tilings Cliincse 
and j apanese sh on Id 
particularly endeavour 
to avoid deckling too 
quickly which are winch. 
Tlic story of the drag¬ 
on king under the sea," 
and of the Jewels of the 
ebbing and flowi ng tide 
granted as gift to Prince 
F'ire-fadep with tlie ac¬ 
count of ** Benten and 
her dragon chariot,'^ are 
Japanese fair)-tales, 
though somewhat based 
on Chinese myths. So 
TUREt<i-AW DF jAPAjf. iiivolved does the"*study 

of the legendary monster 
become that life seems hardly long enough to deter- 


* Naiive aaltior. 
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mine llie exact story belonging to 
each of llie dragons depicted in 
Mongolian art. Consider, however, 
the interest attached to speculation, 
when we know that not any kind o( 



a dragon is used without thought by 

the Oriental artist, but a special stji> 

, , . , .1 tiKfriQS OS' LWiS, 

dragon for a sp«;CJal reason,—the 
dragon of the clouds, the dragon of the winds^ the 
dragon of the sea,—the great force behind everj^thing, 
—the dragon force ! 

The archaic Chinese dragotx had the form of a huge 
liisard: as such we find him In undeveloped ornanient^ 
a simple scrollwork in old fret horders. The addition 
of more clearly dcEned 
motifs by modern artists 
has confirmed the specula¬ 
tive student in his impres- 
stons that what is called 
the ^^dragoii scroll pattern'* 
h really founded upon the 
archaic dragon form. Tins Chinese dragon scroll 
pattern differs from the earliest form of tlie biiUerfly 
and bat ornaments in that the ends turn ” J ^ 
directions^ 


ij 


AiritMC iiut^DKK 


ey\£> 

<®/N® 

SLirrKRFi-V- 

■SCMOti 

IDKrJk-lk-.UOTlK- 


in different 


Dragons art: customarily represented as either hold, 
ing or looking toward a round object, called by some 
authorities a ball, by others the sun, by still others a 
pearl. The attitude of the dragon toward this object, 
for which it seems to reach, is most significant, for 
while “all dragons may enjoy the f/rw, or ball, only 
those w'ho have overcome obstacles and hindrances. 
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and have mouiUcd to the heavens, can a or 

pearl;' * 

Tlie shape of tiie pearl is easily recognized: It has 
a slightly pointed top, about wJiicIi 
two or three concentric rings are 
described. 

Knowledge is at best but fragmeti- 
tarj!- about all these matters, and the 
time has not yet arrived for us to 
speak fearlessly all that some believe 

“ CHIN ^ OR PKARL to bc Signified by the eager search of 
FOR wiircn j>kAec»x .1 , r l- t. t - 

SEEKS. ^he dragon for an object in which it 

so manifestly delights. 

The fetv facts to be gleaned lack any substantial 
evidence that they may be considered as reLitEiig to 
each other and dependent one upon the other. It 
seems, however, highly probable that the early onia- 
ment means more than is at first supposed, Kven 
those slow to connect the early beliefs of one nation 
with those of another will see in llse chase of the 
dragon for that which seems to be constantly within 
Ins reach, but not fn Ins grasp, the ceaseless desire of 
the heart to possess some tiling of priceless worth. 
The most conservative thinkers agree that the or 
pearl stands for punty^and that the dragon is sup¬ 
posed to reverence and guard something greater than 
himself—purity and integrity—from the grasp of 
demons. 

The greatest of Chinese emperors, who has been 
honoured by loyal followers everywhere, in both the 



* Native autherity^. 
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past and the present is represented as having tlie 
dragon form and holding tlie pearl, as though in aii<l 
through him righlcousness and purity liad been 
lie monstr.it clI- 

A viist ;imDiiiit of tratlitioii connects the dragon 
with the great forces of nature that are revered and 
feared by the Cliimese, Tlie /vrig^sAui is perhaps the 
most universal of these superstitions^ The great 
dragon and tlie powerful white tiger represent the 
wind and water forces. Kothitig is done without 
reference to these controlling agents, and they are 
manifested in art witli elaborate diagrams by ^rhich 
one caii determine how to block the course of evil 
influences^ and open the way for all good things. 

The r/mt, or pearl, is identicall>' the same in form, 
and doiibUess in meaning, as the /I&s/ii/io-tttmuf of the 
Japanese. This same jewel figures in various wnys in 
Japanese art,—as the tide-jewel," and as a charm 
held by various deUies and saints. Many w liters have 
referred to and explained tills form, bnt as ycl the 
facts regarding it have never been strung together so 
that the student may fed sure that he has authority 
for his belief. An independent theory w hich has long 
seemed most significant connects the form with that 
of the dried seed of the lotus, and with the germ in at- 
ing powder of tliat most time-honoured plant. If it 
svere possible to photograph illustrative objects*-—por¬ 
celains, WQod-canidngftp embroideries, silks, and weav¬ 
ings of various sorts decorated wnth the r/ita, the 
reasons for arriving at this conckisinn would be evident. 

One of the /Vr-Z/j/eVi or eight Immortals of China, 
wdio holds the lotus blossom as her emblem^ ia often 
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reprcsentcrd a:i lifttiig the flmver form ;isa votive offer¬ 
ings fit u. shrine, and from the flower seems to orisc the 
seed, wliicii is in the exact form of llie MfW, or pearl 
In images of Buddha, seen ever>'where in temples and 
depicted as ornament for household shrine-s is fhe 
jewel" either held iti the hand of him who sits upon 
the lotus thronCp or emanating from the sacred person 
as attribute^ In some cases the heads of Buddhist 
saints take the form, the hair framing it as the flame 
that is conmionly seen all about the jewel 

The dragon of Japan has but three claw's, and, as it 

has beeii adopted in 
both form and meaning 
from the Cliinese^ it is 
not always as true to 
tradiUoTi as Ills ^fajesty, 
Imngt the dragon of 
China, and he some¬ 
times appears without 
the jewel and very 
often w'lth-out tl)e ball. 
Tn the fanciful way in 
W'hich the Japanese 
treat even the most 
serious tlioughts of the 
older arl, ihey have developed the dmgon in ornament 
so that in minutest detail Tafs* has become signifi- 
cant, Tlieir great dragon is supposed to have nine 
dragon children, w'ho have strong antipathies and 
fancies. One dragon lovessounds, and is used to dec¬ 
orate bells and rnusicaJ instruments. Another ioves 





* The jnpanrsc name for dragon. 
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dangerous pkces and h carved upon roofs, angles, aisd 
corners. Tlie drogoti who loves to bear ^vciglu is used 
to decorate tables, and is placed in all positions where 
heavy weight may rest upon him. And so on through 
the entire dragon family. 

U was to the palace of the great ditigon King under 
the sea, that the fislier-boy Urashima" was taken on 
the wonderfyl fringed-tail turtle, and as cmbEein of 
longevity in far-away Nippon Lite fabiilou^s tortoise 
ends the travels which originated in the Hindu legends 
of birth. 

Without end the mythology of the East has materi* 
ally influenced European art, and in no form of orna¬ 
ment can it be traced more absolutely than in that of 
the pcarh wliich as the **ball and daiv " design^ ter¬ 
minated the legs of tables and chairs when admiration 
of things Oriental w'as in vogue in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

In the rugs of Samarkand and eastern Turkestan we 
find ditigon forms that adhere to Chinese traditions, 
but there is a perceptible change in the drawing of the 
monster whenever he appears in Indian or Persian 
fabrics. In old Ispahan rugs^ in which Mongolian 
features arc sometimes combined with strictly Persian 
ornameiitt we find the dragon a beast-like creature 
with elongated body and cumbersome legs, walking 
about with other animals, wdiicb he js subduing or 
with whom he is fighting. As one who frequently 
attacks and destroys the birds who are Feeding upon 
the ^*trec of life." he is pictured in Indian ornamenta- 
tion of rugs that show both Persian and Chinese influ¬ 
ence, though made in India and by Mohammedans, 
showing how' lax the devotees of any religion may 
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become wJicii broken up into vvlto handle orig¬ 

inal tenets with indlviEjual liberty’* 

Not alone tiie entire body of the dragon appears in 
riig designSj. bnt tlie claiVp—-the scale^—the ilaiiiCt and 
the cloud, famish motifs tliat arc distinctive and 
significant. 

h roju ihc earliest times beads liat^c been 
used by the devotees of the various religions 
tbroagbont the \\or|d, JhiddliistSp Mohani- 
medani^j and Christians atike. With the impalse born 
of the hiiiTian craving for some tangible^ outward and 
visible sign of his inward and spiritaal nature, man 
has attached to the rosary deep signific«ance as a sym¬ 
bol of prayer and devotion, and tlirough I he ages has 
counted his beads reverently in his effort to reach up 
llirongh the inediufn of the known to the unknown 
W^ith the ability born of huinan capacity for suflei’ingT 
the Pag ni and the ChriFitian alike attach significance 
to that which can be handled to-day in niLinory of 
that which ivas yesterday. Whether to chronicle an 
cventi to register a vowp or to remind one of the 
great phenomena of nature, beads have well served 
tile end to which they liave been dedicated. 

With the idea of gatliering togetlier the allusions 
made by various authoriticis to the use of the rosi^ry 
throughout religious history, the following compila¬ 
tion was recently made and privately published and 
Is here inserted by permi^ssiori of the compiler** 

* " A Few Kotes on the Rosarycompiled by Miss Stoiv, San 
Francisco, CaL* for private circulation; ibe priWtege to um the 
vanous excerpts having been obtained from authors and publish¬ 
ers whose names are given. The itiustralions are from Miss 
Stow's eollectlon oi Rosalies^ 





A, TOLLECTION dP HrWARIRS: ROMAN CArtlfJUU, ftETprHIffr AND 
M(JHA^I3h|PJDAN\ It EoAtAN LAtHOUC ROSARIES 
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kq^rJc;^ arc us^l by kuddhffit^^ Christians. Mdiatiinicdaiis, 
and Hindus. The ^Inlmniincdaits^ a^ cacrh bc^ad passes thfougli 
their hand, recite one of the one hundred attributt^ oF the Creator. 
Their rosar)- has oate hundred beads, that of tlie Bornirtse Budd- 
liiJit, urtc hundred and cigiit* Tlie one ihou&and names of Vtshau 
and Siva are strung together in verse, and are rejh^aicd on certain 
occasions by BtaJ^mans us a ' Utany aEzcornpaiiied sometimes whh 
the rosary^^ As each name is mentally recited, with the attention 
sbstm^icdly fixed on die attribute or character of which the 
names excites the idea, a bead is dropped through the finger and 
thumb; such operation h supposed to or promote abstrao 
tion, an attainment which enthusiastic Hindus think cxcccdingiy 
efitcacious.” * 


Ikads were ancletilly used to record dme, and a 
& circle, being a line wilboul terminatLon, was the natural 
embtem of its perpetual cotitLuuiiy ; hence we often find circles of 
beads upon the heads of deities and enclosing the sacred symbols 
upon coins and other monuments,'' t 

The belief in the rfficacy of beads ts at the 

Dr 0 tectix»cs rosaries, which, as nscti in 

Europe, are aEmost certainly of EaJitem origin. 


imported in the .Middle Ages in imitalioo of those worn by Budd¬ 
histic nr Hindu acetics, who ascribe to them manifold vinue. 
Such are those of the Tti/aif or sacred basil, w orn by Vaishna^'us^ 
and those of the Rudraksha worn by i^aivas.” { 

most casual obscnicr among residents in 
Asiatic countries, where the Buddhist religion pre^ 
dominates, must be familiar wdih the name and 
form of the rosary carried by the monks of the different seciSt 
either in the hand or twisted round the waist. . » » fiow'ever* to 
a student of Buddhism the matter presents a different aspect. 


• Edward Balfour, “Clyclopedia of Indb-'* 
t kkhard Payne Knight, Ancient Art and Mythology,” 

I W, Crookcp " The Popwlor Religion and FoEk-Larc of North¬ 
ern India,'* 
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IHc, if he wfshcF to attxim any pru^ielency in the subject which he 
has UTulcrlaken, must grapple with and solve these—ho We vef 
iriv^]—tcchEiicalities, Rir tiscy are the stcppins-stoncs frani which 
in ilic future he nmy be able to obtain a comprchcruiivx view of 
this vast dogma o| Buddhism^ with all Its iu[r[ratc Melwork of 
metaphysical reasonings totiiid which miceai^tngly revolves the 
Wheel of Law, ^ » 

The rosary, winch^ as its njiitve Iinpiles, conslsls of 

a number of beads, or counieins^ for marking the number oF pray¬ 
ers recited, seems to have been in use among the Buddhists for 
many centuries. Bossiblv its use and the miinbcr of its beads 
was first determined at the Council of Asoka* u,C. 2|o. The 
original number seems lo have been io®, supposed lo correspond 
lo a like number of sms.—sins, or " lui^ts of the flesh/ which alt 
human beings are supposed to l>e heir to, 

^■^The Of rosary used by all the sects in com¬ 

mon {in ja|>an>+ This rosary consists of 112 beads of a uniform 
sizei esrclusive of two large ones, so placed that they divide the i 1 2 
into tw'o equal parts^ namely 56 beads between each large bead. 
From one of the large beads cislcnd two (lendaut strings on which 
are strung 3t l>eads rather smaller than those on the main string ^ 
these are here terminated by two beads of m elongated shape, 
commonty termed or dew-drop bead. These beads, 

which twtend from the large head called or 

upper-parent bead, are so arranged thnit no mistake cmi be made 
iti knowitig whtcli is the upper or tower part of the rosary, and they 
:ilsushow* which is the left and which is the tight side. They 5re 
as follows: Immediately above (he targe unc is a solitaiy^ bead 
beyond, at this the strings arc knotted. From this^ there arc live 
beads Qit each string, wdien the string is again kuottetJ, Still 
again, there are another five beads on each string, which then 
terminates w’ith a dcw'-^lrop bead. The use of the solit,ary head 
is that in holding tlic rosary with the upper parent-bead upper- 
mostp It should be on the left hant! : this will ensure the right sig¬ 
nification beiiig attached to each head dtiring prayer. The 
col Iced ve name of these pendant beads arc ‘superior 

disciples/ K:xtending From ihc mher large bead, 
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—lower ^parent-bead *—are thret strings^ on two of whrch arc five 
small bcacts^ catli being tcrmirtaia:! by a r/rtt'-f/ra/siring. These 
are termed tlic lAirmy-diji/ii, or ' inferior disciples/ The third has 
ten beads—Similar to tliose of the dbcipic-bcods—without a 
dew'-drop, these are used sintply as counters, termed 
. - . The upper large bead h^i-s several appellaiiom;, tiamcly . . . 
Upper J^reiTi-bead i . . Father <.. liuddiia^ete. The bw^er targe 
bead k styled , » * Lower Pareiit-bcad * , , Mother, , + , The 
Divine Spirit which inspired and perfected the true ctilightcniuent 
of SAn\iht Jduni (Uitddha)^ The orihodor name of ihe dew- 
drop Is sJ^i the four regents who arc supposed to preside 

over the Ruir quarters of the universe. Ptaeed as they are at the 
endit of the strings on ivhteh all the other beads arc strung^ they 
keep la harmony and order the entire rosary, as it Is intCEided lo 
be used. The rosary reprcseriLs metaphorically zhe Euddhist Pan¬ 
theon; consequently the position assigned to the dew-drop beads 
is snp|}osed to lie symbolic of their actual po,>iition of power and 
authority accorrhng to the Ttuchlhist philosophyp preJiidiitg as they 
do for good or evil over the welfare of ibis and all other w-nrlds,. 
^ ^ , Oil the main string of beads, at an interval of seven beads 
either way from the Upper Parent-bead, are two beads rather 
smaller tliati the f^tlicr;^. and generally of some different materuii, 
in order that tlaey may be more readily dtstingnished. Again 
from these smolEer beads, at a further interval of fourteen beads 
an either side, are two oEhers of the same sort^ ^ ^ 

—The rosary used by monks and laity oF this 
conslstii of iwo sejiwTratc strings of rove one within the 

olher. On one, exclusive of the cr/cr^/Atmu. arc 40 beads ;; and on 
the other, eKclnsive of Its =7 of the same size as the 40 

on the other string, and s8 smaller beads placed alternately with 
the larger ones, Thera are thus 40 on one string and 55 on the 
other, making a lotal in both strings of 95, exclusive of the large 
beads. The string which h.is the 45 beads on it Jn addition to ks 
being rove through the other string of beads, is rove through a 
metal ring, sufficiently targe to enable the rosary being pissed 
freely through it w'hen being used. Aiiacihcd to this ring are two 
String-pendants, on one of which are ten smalt beads and on the 
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other six: these arc used as coufiEcrs, This style o( double 
rosary' is pwcidiar to the Jo-do sect. , , , This style of double 
rosary was firsE. introduced and used by Awanosuke^ ore of the 
persciuaJ auendant^ of the founder of this sect^ the intention 
bein^ that it should be manipulalcd only with the left hand, 
thereby leaving the right kind free for waiting on and carrying 
out the orders of his superior^ . , . 

Tfft-Dtt/ The rosary used by the monk$ and 

followers of this sect consists of a string of 11:1 beads of the usual 
sue, and one large bead, pareiit-bead. At an interval 

of $even beads From the on either side arc placed two 

beads smaller than the athers, and again from these at a further 
iniert^ of 14111^0 more of the saiue siEe; these are invariably of 
Some different material from the main number of bends. . . . 
From the parent-bead, indepeixlant of the main string of beads^ 
extend two pendant-strings of about four Inches in length; 
having on cne^ 20, and on the ciher^ to, small bead$. The^ 
arc used as counters during the redtal of prayers, and w^ben 
used as such, one of the lo beads is slipped to the extreme 
end of the string after one round—that isp when 112 beads have 
been recited. After ihc Io have been exhausted, one of the 20 is 
slipped to the cxireinity of its string, and the 10 replaced as at 
coniniencemeut of prayer. Thus by the time the whole of the ^o 
counters have been used once, 25400 prayers will liave been 
rscited. This operation can be continued over and ewer again^ 
according to the spirituaE Inclination 01 reEigious fervour of the 
devotee. . , , 

“ . 5 *'*:/. —Tlic rosary as used by the monlts and 

kity nf this sect dtjc^? nut differ ih any great degree from the one 
previously described. . . ^ 

*' TJiir —The rosary^ invariably used by the monks of 

this, sect consists of Ji5 beads, exclusive of one large bead, or 
having no pendant beads /n?m /hS-/ Frotn 

the or large bead, extending about three inches 

in length, are the ends of the strings on which the whole of 
the beads are strung: ort these strings there Is a small stopper* 
bead ^ , , and beyond this the strings are knoticd together. On 
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the main siring of bends, al intcn'nls of iS brads apart, are four 
small beads (of some irtatcrial difTenert t froEii ihc citlierisj two on 
esthcr side of ibe They are termed the shi-ten-no— 

foor ncg;eilLfi, , * , 

“ 3 r^/ The rosari' used by the monks and laity of 

!his sect IS ver>' similar to that used by the Tcn-dai srct j the 
position assigned to tJne four regents Is the same, the only differ¬ 
ence being that it two targe beads (imtead of one, as in that 
of the tea-dai sect), and tlie number of superior disciple-beads is 
less," * 

S^e/j jV/j XII y 


trb£ woTthy of remarlc that the Buddhist's 

iU luDtB ^ rosary is almost alieays nude of sinootli mate¬ 
rials,—sloneii, eoral^ art^ber* or seeds,—the most 
common being the seeds of the TDDt&ee-plant(lhe OiyMium 
cjtfjw)* the well-known s^lirub into which the Fair maid Toolsec W'as 
metamorphosed by Vishnu's wife, who thought ihat her husband 
admired the young woman more than she approved. That the 
rosary was in use nmong the Hindus tong before the iotroduction 
of the Ruildhist reUgiun k obvious, for the most ancient images 
and pictures of the gods are Frequtiiily represented with chaplets 
of beads in theit hands; but tt k equally obi'ious that it was cor¬ 
dially welcomed by the reforniers, \vba subsequently earned the 
system of artlActal, or rather vicarious, prayers to an estent which, 
though doubtless affording considerable relief to an indifferent or 
exhausted worshipper, k sublimely absurd, . ^ , We must now' 
pass from the Buddhism to the 11 Indus, nnd see in w'hat light they 
regard the rosarj^ 

''Of the earliest days we have little inlornjatton—nonet indeed, 
except the mere fact of its being In use. It is clear that the 
Buddhists received it from the Brahmins, nnd that the lirahmins 
resumed it w'hcn they capcltcd the Buddhists. The Shastras tell 
us that the ndvantages gained by coimtiTig Ircads are four, vie. : 
(t.) Arth, riches; (a.) Dhurm, piety; (3.) Kam, sensual enjoy- 


* J. M. James, (The Asiatic Society of Japan,) 
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went: f+) Mostly saU-atLoii. So ihal all ihc bc^ititudes, Lenipornl. 
and cxlcnuii, lire aliidn^iblc hy tliL*i ^Eitiple e^icrciiic. ^ . * Due of 
tjfcc mo^l inipoftiuiL cercnujiue^ in wbii^h the Hindu roEsnry pluyed 
a part wns ifi whas was caltied ilie 'I'he formula 

of ilns devotloEial exercise was snmewbaL iii[jnutorii>Li!i^ as ii con- 
sisLcd in Tiotliin^ \mt the repetkian (at lea$i in Bengal) or ihe 
naines Krishna as follows : * Huri Krishtia—J Inri Krishna^ 
Krishna,’cic, , , , 

Tile variety and sisse of the rosary and ihc tiutnbcr of beads 
among ihe Hindus ennstkute a difference between thciV beads 
and those of the lliiddhiscs. ^fonre says he once saiv a rosary of 
lOO^ooQ beads^ altbongb the tmi: msary^ as finally accepted con- 
sistSp like that of the Buddlusts. of io8 bends onlv ; the piely of 
the Vaishnava [he coiitinuesj Is generally cstEiuiaut] by the nmnber 
of timrs the rosary is gone around. Xo real Vaishnava, under 
wliatcx'cr .circumstances, drinks wnleror tastes food Xvithout mak¬ 
ing one revolution of ihc sacred wtj/ity the name by which the 
rosaiy is designiatcfl. U is an object of adoration. and is genera 
ally eneloscil in an envelope of silk, neatly and tastefully made, . . 

The Hindus, as [ have shown, consider that all happiness 
here and hereafter is to be attained by the constant use of the 
rosary. With ihenir the rosary is not only used for the purpose of 
assisting ahsimcdons (tlioiigb this is sometimes the object), but is 
an exefvtisc constantly repealed on variduS- occasions of ^tive em¬ 
ploy me nt, as Well as in the energetic celebration of esiabtished 
ceremonies^ and it Is worthy of remark that the Buddhist rosary, 
is, as i ha^'e before observed, always smooth. The most favour¬ 
ite materials of the Hindu rosan' is an extremely rough 

and nigged seed, unsuited to the quiet niaEiipulatidn of thecon^ 
tempLative Buddhist^ I have myself an idea that the rosary^ 
prayer-bead, owes it origin among the Hindus to the sacred neck- 
lace^ or Wssr/fi, for that is the u'ord to this day indiscrlrniimtely 
used boEh for necklace and rosary/' * 


♦ Wiliiam Taylcr, Journal of the Society of Arts/' "The 
Rosary in India/' 
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of ^ Moort, the Oricnial schoEar (no m-tan 

rbC JBtEblTlilld suihoritv) says, tpOoo names o[ Vbhnii 
and Shiva are strung together in verse, and 
are repeated on certain occasiona fay Brahmins as n sort q( Eimy. 
accompiinted somcitro^s fay the rosary/ ^ . It will be (owiid /rr- 

/taps that the first conception of the necklace was a string for 
suspending charms and anmlets in a collar, itself vested with taJis- 
manic powders. Necklaces and collars k the form of serpents 
were thus w'orn by Creeks and Romans as charms against the 
eA^tl eye. Routs and herbs were thus appropriated as snii- 
dotes lor aickncss and for their pleasant perfume and ^weet scent. 

, , ^ It is easily concetvable that such necklaces—almost all of 
which^ as far as male u'carcrs arc concerned (for the female love 
of ornamentation is an entirely different matter, being sm‘bply the 
ambitEon of personal beauty^ common nlJke lo ancle nr barbarian 
and modem belle) r ate connected with some rcligioiis ulea--should 
gradually assume the more direct relLgions character which apper¬ 
tains to tlte rosary^ and thus evetitually a sacred or devotional 
necklace or chaplet should be originated. The chief necklace- 
wearer among the Hindu gods w'as Shiva, or Muhadco (the 
destroyer). His ncckbcc was not a pleasant one, being com¬ 
posed of human skulls, which he mvanbty w'ore, even when in 
co mpany with his am fable consort, Parbutee. Indeed, hfs wife 
kept him company, and she wore at limes ^ string of smaEEcr 
skulls.* 


**Thc rosary (jijpii-mala) used by Saivas is a string of ^2 rough 
berries (or that numtscr doubti:d) of the radraJbsAtt tree (£/cMf«rr- 
w^hile tliat of the Valshnavas is made of the Wood 
of the sacred fuAisf {/ti/s/) shrubs and generally consists of io 3 
beads. Such rosaries may be worn as necklaces^ ihotagh their 
chief use is to he empEoyed as aii aid in the recitation of the names 
of the deity or of prayers. Occasional varieties in the material 
and form of the rosaries may be noticed; for example^ Saiva 
ascetics sometimes cany' rosaries formed of the teeth of dead 


* William Tayler's ■^' Journal of the Soctety of Arts,*' The 
Rosary in India/' 1^73. 
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budic^i, or s!inj{ scqiictiisi round rto^^ks fot n«:kSaceSx On ihc 
01 her hand, VatsbnuVii rovsiricsare occnslonaSly* but rarely, made 
of lotus scmIs. . . + 

*' Another legeiiiJ accounts for the u&c of bcrtics in 

the rosaries ol liiva by cleseribing how he once tet fall sofnc tears 
of rage which became qouvcrtcd into ihesic seeds. Their conncc' 
tion with Sira-w'orsbip H probably doe to their rough ness and to 
their ptissessing five dUisions corrcspondEiag to the god's five 
faces. . . - 

“On the other side sat a Brahman with a little wooden table 
before him, on which was a of holy watcr+ several implemcuis 
of worship, pad a copy of one of die Purpnas, or ancient sacred- 
scriptnres. , . . 1 ashed wliai he was doing, * He Is counting the 
beads uf Ids msarv*^ said a bystander, ' and each time he tells Ills 
tieuds he repeats one of the i,oo3 names of the god Siva over and 
oi'cr again, but this operation must nn no account be seeo^ and 
5 U ilie hand and rosary are concealed in the bag,' . . . 

“ Chiltircn are admitted to the religion of Vishnu at the age of 
six or seven years or, by some sects, earlier, A rcHiary or neck¬ 
lace U'itutAr) of lo® beads, m^nally made of \\ oo 6 , is passed 

round their necks by the priesas and they are taught tlie 

use of one of the foregoing formulas, which is repeated hy the 
ifjrrff, very much as the sacred w'urds- /w etc., are 

repeated by the priest at the Christian rite of baptism.* . . p 

“Next comes the regularor repealed muttering 
oi the ^i,''u vo/jr/prayer to the i^un, , - , 

" The correct number uf repetitions is to® and. to ensure accur¬ 
acy of enumcratioii, a rosary of loS beads, made of the luAtsi 
w'ihkI, ls generally used, the hand lieing core fully cnPeealed in u 
red bag fcalk<li''ti-wiw/£Vw) or under a efolh.”t 
'CbC IRO^fltV " ^ pnpubr Idea with regard to him (Siva) is 
^ (« ■ ^ That he was a tnendicanl who gained and main- 

^ tains his power by austerities, mediLation, and 

* Nate,—According to Dr, Rajendralala Mitra, this is merely 
to aid the possessor in repeating aoy one of V ishiius names Soo 
limes, the eight additiQTtal beads marking each loo reciiations. - - 
tSir ^lemicr Monkr-Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism.’* 
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Invocation. ^ . p The conci^-puon of a nian thrcotnin^f god through 
godlike beeau» most perfectly Imiiian conduct has no pLce in 
Sivatssn. The mendie^nt Lecomes a icrnbk gtKl hy bceonling as 
iiiil]unkaii as possible^ and all ibc repfc-'teoiatnins of Siva carry out 
ihLfi idcEL, Me b reptresriiied as liavtng a third eye in his forehead^ 
with a gbnee from f^ hicli he strikes dead lho«.e who oFTend him ; 
his rosary Is composed of human skulEs, in winch he Is said to 
delight, and his nerklare ts of the same. ^ . lie is said thus to 

be sitting DO Kailas, art onseen oiotimnin of the Htn^alayafi. still 
engaged in nieditationi turning his msary' and engaged in invoca^ 
lion, thereby coniinnally increasing his power/'* 

vlrflU^lfltlOll * Brahira+ still bewil- 

dered by [he darkness of delusEOfip thits 

froiti puiau ^ gobiin^, 

the deligliter irt CeincteneSj the naked 
deTOtee covered with ashes, haggard in appearancCp wearing 
twisted locks ornamented with snakes, and matinted on a balk be 
the Supreme Iking? ' The incorporeal Pramap then assuming a 
form, thus said: * That is not the real form of Shiva ; but w hen 
united to h\s energy he sameiinies^ under the Hgute of Ruiiru 
delights himself in various Illusive sports. Hut these words dis- 
pehed iiDi the spiritual darkness of V'ishnu ani! L>rahnia i when 
suddenly appeared betw^een thern a wondrous effulgence filling 
the heavens and earth and nild<dr^ in the midst of which they be¬ 
held a hiiiitan form, vast, uncreated, of a dark hue, holding in 1u!^ 
hand a trident and a r&sarjf and wearing a Krpent for the IJr,ih* 
rEnnti:al string. « . . 

" brahma is In no Sanskrit work deS4’ribcd as having ever been 
engaged in battle, oir in the sEightest degree acquainted with the 
use of arms. Irt lii?^ flgunes, also, he is represented holding in his- 
four hands a nianuscript book con tain ing a portion of the A^ediiS, 
a pot for bolding water^ a tfisetry, and a sacrihcial spoon. ^ » 

■■ Then, also, was prtxtuccd from the quaEity of darkness 


* Hev^ John kol^on, " HinduKiii aisd its KcEasions to ChrisitI* 
anity,’" 
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^noLhcr form with three e^-^es and livtsfted luch^, and beating a 
rtfmrjf aiid a trideni/* ♦ 

JSUdDbi^t " The number i(i& ah^naceurs in the ^ Lahta 
IRO^^r^ Vbitarap* not appEied to marks on the fciot- 

priotp but to a list of the ^ Evident Gates of 
the Law'\ that is a Eumination of toS things especially to be 
remembered by Buddhists, I tjchcvc it la have been a nlimber 
seEected somewhat fancEfuUy by some Buddhist mathematician. 
I ^ce that it is composed of unity, dualicy, and trinity. It ooH' 
sists of one one, two tw-os, and three threes^ all omltEplied lO£ether+ 
thus; 

JX2KiX3>^3X3— loS. 

In the same way I find that 31, which is the number selected 
for the signs of a great man, ia eomposed very simply of the square 
of iw'O multij^ied by the cube; of tW'O, These numbers seem to 
show that the early Buddhists were a mathematical I y-m Ended set 
of men^ or at least studied the science of numbers.” t 

*■ Tile duty of constant repetition of prayer Rirniulat and mj-stt- 
cai seniefices has led northern Buddhists to employ roj^ies, w'hich 
w'ere used by both Hindus and Buddhists long before tliey came 
into vogue in Europe. Without these necessary aids to devouon. 
the long round of repetition cotild not be accurately compIctEd. 
In nurthern Buddhist countries, rosaries ought to consist of lo^B 
beads, which in 'llbet are said to represent the ic^ voluntes of the 
Kanjun. The same number ol beads is used by w'orshippers of 
Vishnu, who use the rosan' to aid them in repeating any one of 
the names of V-fshnu doo times, the eight additional beads marking 
each century of repetition. The commonest Buddhist rosaries are 
made of wood* or pebbles, or berries, or bone, the more cosily nf 
turquoise, coral, amber, or silver, or even of pearls and gems. If 
a rosary made of bonea of some holy lama can be procured, it is, 
of course, prized above all others* Sometimes a h appended. 


* Lieutenant-CoL Vam; Kennedy, RcMarchea into ilic Nature 
and Affinity of Ancient and Hindu Mythology^" 
f Henry AlHiiaster, " The Wheel of the Laiv,"' Part JIf, chapretj. 
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Northern liuddhisi woriibippefa hold their rosariti i^lSke Roman 
Caibolics) in thcEr rigbt hand^ and move on the beads i^ilh the 
left: and they will do this white talking; or even quarrclhri^. In 
China and Japan, Buddhi^ ronariti are often arranged in two 
ring?. They sonietimes eonssst of enormous beads with relics in 
the ccnirat bead." * 


rrh** loS batis or beads. It h 

^ . , called the and it is intended to re^ 

Wearer of the land of wliieh he is a 
nadve. Of the loS beads of which the ciiain 
consists, 72 are supposed to represent so many precious stones^ 
minerals, and metals native to China : and the remaining 36 repre¬ 
sent as many coOsEcliations or planets which shtd iheir benign 
rays on llte cnuialry* To the left side of this chain are attached 
two Very short strings of smaller beads^ snppcaed to impress upon 
the mind of the wearer ihe reverence he owes to bis ancestors and 
the hlial piety at all times dne 10 hSs parents and guardians; to 
the right side of the chain is attached a short string of smaller 
beads to remind the wearer of the allegiance which he owes to 
the Imptrial ihrone of his conntn'.*' t 

CbiUC6C Huddhlst priests generally w^ear^ while 

engaged in their temples in the repeating of 
their peculiar formulfltfics^ a string of jo^E beads, 
shtng over their necks. When they have repeated nr coniied over 
a section nr chapter once^ they move along one of the beads on 
the string* and dien* having repeated another section or chapter, 
move along another bcadr They arc thns enabled to keep an 
accurate account of the number of their 'vain' repetitions/' } 

■■ The Rosary is a notable feature m the private devotions of 
the Buddhists, hut the Jchdo sect makes especial use of the double 
rosary, which was invented with the idea of being manipulated by 


* Sir MonlcrMonier-Williams, -^Buddhism and its Connection 
with Hrahmauisni and Hluduism. 
j General Tcheng-ki-Tong, " The Chinese Empire/" 

1 Rev. Justus Dooilttb. '' ijocial Ufe of the Chinese/' 
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tlic kCt hand Lhttly; ihi^ gave frMdoni to the nj^ht limd, *faci]ita- 
lin^ a happy conibtnaLbn of spiritual anU senulai- duty’." • 

"Cbc Illbctatt ^ B^jddhlst anic[* Ihe rosar>' appears 

■R'>^an^ only in ihe Jaust rEtualisilc stage, when n belief 

liad arUen in ihe potency of miiltcritig inysiie 
spells and other strange fcirmtilas. In the very coiliplrcaicd 
rosaries of Japan It has attaiiied its highest dcvcltipnieiit* Amongst 
-souttiem Buddbisits tlic rosary is not Very eonspicuous* bui among 
Tibetans it is cvcrj'wliere visible. Ii b also held in the hand of 
the image of the patron god of Tibet,^—Cha-ra-si. And its tise is 
iioL mnfined lo the lamos (priests). Nearly eYcry lay man and 
woman is possessed of a rosary, on which at every' opportLiiiity 
they zealously store up merit: and they also use it for secular pur¬ 
poses, like the sliding balls of the Chi nesc^ to assist in ordinary 
calculations: the beads to the right of the centre head being 
calicd /a-fAtm and regtstering units, while those to the left are 
called and record tens> which Eimtibers snflice for their ordi¬ 


nary wants. * * . 

" The rosar)' contains loi beads of uniforin size. Tin? reason 
for litis special number is alleged to be merely a pro\isiDii to ensure 
the repetition of the sacred spell a full hundred times, and the e^tlrn 
beads are added to moke up for any omission of beads, through 
absent-mindedne^ during the telling process or for sclual lois of 
beads by breakage, Che'-re'-si and DEj-ma liavc each lo^ nanies, 
but it is not u^ual to tell those on the rosary. . , ^ 

+^Thc Burmese fooi-prints of IJuddha someiirues contain iq$ 
subdivisions. This number h perhaps boffowed. like so many 
other lamaist fashions, from the Hindus, of whom the VaLshnahs 
[jossess a rosary w tth io/& bcails« The two ends of the string of 
beads, before being knotted, arc pas^d through three extra bends, 
the centre one oi which is the largesi+ These are tpHeciivcty 
eddied * retaining or seizing beads,' , , , These beads; keep tlie 
proper rosary beads in pusilion, and indicate to the teller the com- 
pleiion of a cycle of beads. This triad of beads symbolizes ' "[‘he 
H'hrce Holy Ones * of the Buddhist Trinityp visu: Buddha^ Uharma 


* ** The Religions of Japan/ 
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(ihe Word)^ and Sangha (ihc Church cjtduding the biiy). The 
lai^c central bead repre^ru-S Buildhii^ while the smaller one inters 
vening bet ween St and the rosary beads proper represents the 
Chtireh and Is called ^ Dur radical lama' (nf spiritual adviser)^ the 
persona] lama-guide and confessor df the Tibetan Buddliisi; and 
his symbolic presence on the ro&ar)' immediately at the end of the 
bcad-qycle h to ensure becoming gravity and care m the act nf tel* 
ting the beads, as if he w^as acinaUy present, 

"The or e^tablLshed church, usually has only two 

beads as in which i:asc the terminal one Is of much 

smaller aiaeT. and the pair are considered ETnblemaTic of a from 
w'hkh The beads spring. , . . Counters: Attached to the rosarv’ is 
a pair of strings of len small |>endant metallic rings ns counters. 
^ , , The counters and ornaments of the strings arc usually of silver 
and inlaid wuh turquoise. . * . The material of which the laombt 
rosariess are composed may to a cenain extent vary'ln costliness, 
according to the wealth of the wearer. . . - Turner relates that 
the Grand Tashl Lama possessed rosaries of pearls^ cmernids^ 
rubier, sapphires, coral, amber, crystal, and lapi^-la^ull But the 
material of the rosary can only vary within rather narrow limits, 
its nature being determined by the particular sect to which the 
lama belongs and tlie particular deity to whom worship is to be 
paid. « . . 

" The complexion of the god or goddess to be worshipped also 
detern^ines sometimes the colour of iht rosary^ beads. Thus a tur¬ 
quoise rosar^' is occasionally used in the worship of the popular 
goddess Tara, w^bo Ss of a bluish-green complexion. A red rc»sary 
with red Tam-din, a yellow w ith yellow ^^anjuxri, and ^^aisravan, 
who h of a golden-yellow colnurn^ h worshipped with an amber 
rosaiy% The rosaries of the latty are composed of any sort of 
beads according to the taste and wealth of the owner. They arc 
mostly glass beads of various colours, and the same rosary con¬ 
tains beads of a variety of sizes and colours, interspersed with coral, 
amber, turquoise, etc. The number of beads is the same as with 
The lamas, but each of the counter strings is usually terminated by 
a ; both strings record only units of cj^clcs, w^tiich suffice for 
the smaller amount of beaddelling done by the laity. When not 
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in use the is wound around the ri^hl v\Ti5l like a bracelet, 

or warn around the neck^ with the knotted end uppermosi. 

" The act of telling the beads is called /rtrxW, which literally 
means Mo pun-* like a cat, and the muttering of the prayers is 
rather suggestive of this sound. In telhiig the beads, the right 
hand h passed through the rosary, which is allowed to hang freely 
down, with the knotted end tipward^ The hand, ladth the thumb 
upward^ Is then usually tartied to the breast and held there sta¬ 
tionery during the recital. On pronouncing the initial word 
the first bead resting on the knuckle h grasped by raising the 
thumb and quickly depressing its tip to mIm the bead against the 
outer part of the second joint of the index finger. During the re^l 
of the sentence the bead, still grasped between the thumb and 
Indesi finger^ is gently revolved to the right, and on eonoEusion of 
the sentence ts dropped down the palm-side of the String. Then 
w'ith another * Om ' the next bead b Seized and treated stl like man- 
ner^ and so on througiiout the circle* On concluding each cycle of 
the beadsj it is usual to tingcr each of the three * keeper^beads\ 
Si'^ying, respeClivcIyj'Om "AhI* 'Huin** The mystic formulas 
lor Ute beads have already been illustrated. They follow' the 
prayer, properly so called, and arc believed to contain the es^nec 
ol the foimal prayer and to act as powcirful spelK They are of a 
Sanskritic natxircp usually containing the name of the deity 
addressed, and even when not gibberish, as they generally are, they 
are more or less unIntelllglble to the worshippers,'"* 

Rosaries , . . are considered by all Tibetans as not only In- 
dispensable in their daily devotions, but as ornaments, and ate sdso 
used by many as a means of reckoning sums. They are worn by 
both men and women around the neck or on the wris[, and have 
invariably lo€ beads. Some are made of ivory, others of 5ccd$, of 
wood, of bone, of coral* turquoises^ crystal, or glass. - . * This 
rosar}' contains toS discoidal shell beads, of uniform size, divided 
tfittj four groups of 37 beads each by three red coral beads; where 
tw'o ends of the strings of beads come together^ they are passed 
through a large amber bead:! a smaller dlscoidal, 2Lnd a conical one* 


L. A. Waddell, '^The Buddhism ofThibel,' 
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il>obAmnic&an 

noon, and evening. 


ia that the l ivd lodk like a fat+ long necked vase. These last twa 
beads are called d^t-ds^/n * rctaj ning or seizing heads.*" 

Four short leather t hongs strung on the rosary beside ibe di?~dsin 
by saK^er rings have silver beads on each of them, and ai the lower 
end of one there is a little satver ditrjf. These st rings are used as 
counters in the folio wing fashion : When a certain 

charm has been recited icS times, the first bead on the strijig, to 
which is attached the derjV is slid up the string, and so on for 
each series of lo® repetitions rill the tenth tinic \ then the first 
bead on the string next to the dorje string is slid up. and so on for 
the four strings of counters, U^u.xily the Firing next to the one 
on which is hang the has a bell {dr/Zirjt} attached to 3t; the 
third has the magic peg {pir^u) on It, and the fourth a wheel 

^ The Koran enjoins prayer? five times a 
day, and good Muslims are Very panic atar m 
going through prescribed forms morning. 
It cannot, therefore, be a maiier of wonder 
that the use of rosaries [icallcd (praise) and fumKhed with 

tassels, called rfrjiwjaJ is cotiicnon aEiiong Indian Mohammedans, 
In all probability they were common ampng Hindus and Bqdd- 
htsts long before the Christian era. Indeed, the Indian name fur 
a rosary well expresses its meaning and use in Roman Catholic 
countries, , , . ft has been cakulaied that about 90 names and 
attributes are applied to Chriat 10 the Bible. But tia Romanist, 
however ignorant or supersiftious. so far as I know, attaches any 
merit or efficacy to the repetition of the names of God, Moham' 
medans reckon 59 sacred names, or rather attributes, of the 
Deity. Some consider that the principal name Allah must be 
counted Separately. The talc is thus brought up to lOO. The 
worshippers of Vishnu adore him by 1,00a sacred names, and the 
votaries of Shiva by j.ooS names, . . . It is not unreasonable to 
conjecture that the original invention of rosaries is due 10 India. 
They were as much the offspring of necessity as was the Tuven^ 
tion of the sufrtis, or brief memorial rules for the correct perform¬ 
ance of the complicated ritual, No other country in the world 
stands in such need of aids to religious exercises, VaishnavaSi 
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Saivas, Buddhists^ J^lhs, and ^tohEl^1^1edans depend upon the» 
coniri\^Tircc$ iur sccyiing the accurale discharge of their daiS^ 
raui]d nf intermin^hb rcpctltlijn5. The rosary of the Vaishnava 
Ls nmde of the wocid of the (vulgarly fu/f/X or hoSy basil, a 

shrub sacred la Vising u^ and reg^atded as a rnetamorphosis of 
Ramas, paiiern wife of SELi. Tht;^ rosary should consist of io>S 
smooth beads. That worn hy Saivas cork^i^ts of ^ 2 , or sometimes 
64, benies of the ruJntJtsAa tree These beads are 

as rough as the iti/st beads are smooth, and ate generally marked 
M^fih hve lines, the roughness syniboti^lng, f suspect^ the austerities 
conototed with the worship of Saiva,^ and the five hues standing 
for the five faces, or five distinct aspects, of the god. The 3 t[us- 
sulman lash'A (rosaryO contams too beads, which are generally 
made of date-aiones or of the sacred earth of Karbala- They arc 
used in repeating ihe 100 names of God, or certain words of the 
Kuran, every decade of beads being separated by a tassel. Some 
Sumib arc prohibited from employing rosaries, and count by 
means of the joints of iheir fingers^ + * * High-caste Brahmans^ 
on the other hand, merely their rowies tn assist them in 
counting up their daily prayers/' * 

*' Allah ! His hoEy w ill be done ! 

Islam! we bow before His throne. 

It IS a custom of pious Muslims to employ in their devotion!! a 
thrcc-stringed chaplet, each string containing 33 beads, and each 
bead representing one of the ^ 99 beautiful names of AElab \ , 

The Koran bids them ^celebrate Allah with an abundantcelebra^ 
tionp' and on certain Occasions ^ « . the Faithful pass these 99 
heads of I he rosary through their fingers, repeating with each 
name of God an ejaculatton of praise and worsEdp. Such an 
ciceixise called or ' remembrance,^ and the ro^ry, 
f 


* Sir MonierMonicr-Williams^ '^Modern India and the Indians, 
t Sir Edwin Arnold, KearLs of the Faith/' 
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TA€‘ f*f A/Ar^. 


Tbr Merciful 
The Ccrffipuissiofiace 
Tbc k iirtij'4>E 
The Holy 04 W 
The PcPiCC 
The F^lihfuS 
The Help id Peril 
The M3i!tit!(r 
The Alt^prapcliih^ 

The 

The CreaEDe 
The ArtifijQcr 
The F^Iimwt 
T he Forf I ver 
The DuitaitunL 
The Bcalun'e^ 

Th* Pm¥ihee 
The Opener 
Tikr All-Knower 
ThcOMAf 

The UiwIaMi' 

The Ahi»cr 
The Bulier 
The Hoimurer 
The Leader A«tra^ 

The A1 UHearini; 

The All'SeEirtK 
The juJEe c4 Alt 
The Equitable (Sura ' Of 
JOfldS'Jl 

The Graciotid Otut 
He Wtuali Avrare 
The CIcnervE^ 

The Sunen^ 


The Tanlcmer 

The Thunlfful 

The K^-idLEd 

The Ve*T Grcdl 

The Pr«crver 

The MdinLaLcicf 

Thie kjcclfpecf 

The B«nc&:en4 

Ttht Bountiful 

T1ie Waietfiil 

The Hcmr df Pea.j^-e¥ 

The All-CfMBpreheftlinif 

Tlic J ddirc oi Judj[ct 

The 

The AlLGkirinua 

ThE Kaikcf fritun Death 

The Wiidecf 

The Truih 

ThE Guard tAn 

The Almighty 

The Firm 

The Nearest Fr<end 
Tile' AlJ-Pral-!ieW4irth.y 
The AccGDivtant 
The Bejeinnef 
The kerHoref 
The QijJelteher 
The SLayee 
The ETe^-lLivinjr 
The Se1f-SuN4iitiui? 

The Akt-Pcfeelvir^ 

The One 
The Eter-nat 


P/oekteoee 
ThE AU-Pdwerf ul 
The ForewdriLer 
The TulfiJlH' 

The FLm 
The Lut 
Ttte Manifeit 
The HiiddEu 
Tlie AJl-Gnvenddgr 
TiLe Gae Above Reproach 
The Good 
The RclentlhiC 
The Ave^hifEr 
Tbf REWaidef 
The Ever-IiwiiilHeiH 
Klngofihe KLtigilani 
J^rfd r»j Si'jJEndiid Power 
The EquitJihle (LaftlSeV- 
Hion of the TtuphetJ 
The Gaihereir 
The All Suffidftif 
The Siitiipcr 
The PtuvUier 
Tbe Wlibludder 

The IhDpLtiaidl 
The Harmful 
The Ltfhi 
The Guide 
EferiLif in ibe 
Eterjul lit the Future 
Tire Inberliof 
The Vraerrin^ 

The Patkuc 


" Th« Ceremony' of ihfl Rosary' is a ceremony pracliscd among 
Mohammedans on spcctal occasions^ called in the Arabic^ Si^Ani^ 
and usually performed on the night succeeding a buiiaE, The 
soul is then supposed to remain In the bod)T after which it departs 
Id HadeSn there to await its final doom. The ceremony is thus 
described; 

At night, somelTmes as many as 50 assemble, and one 
brings a rosary' of i,ooq beads;, each as targe as a pigeon^s egg^ 
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Thcj" begin wuH the 6 jth chapter of the Koran, ihtn say three 
ume^. * Goc! is one/ then recite the last chapter hut one and the 
first, and then say three * Oh Gcd, favour the most excellent 

and n^ost happy of thy ereaturcs^^ onr Lord XIohatnmed, and hus 
fannly and companions and prc^icrve them/ To this they add, 
■ All who commemoralc Thee are the mindful and those who 
omit comniemoratmg Thee are the neghs^ent/ ^J'hcy nest repeat 
3,oc» times 'There ia no God hut God,' one holding the rosary 
nnd counting each repeiiiion. After each l^ooo , they sometimesi 
T^f: and take coffee, then loo times, ‘ (I extol) the perfectlou of 
God ivilh Hts praise/ Then the same number of times, M beg 
forgiveness of God, the great,* after winch 50 times, + The perfec- 
tbn of the Lord, the Eternal/ then ^ The perfection of die Lord, 
tlie Lord of Might,' etc. Two or three then recite three or four 
more verses* This done, one asks his companions, ^ Have ye 
transfenred (the merit of) what ye have recited to the soul of the 
deceased? ' They reply,' We have,' and add, * Peace be on the 
ap<Ktle/ This concludes the ceremony, which in tlie houses of 
the rich ts repeated the second and third night/' ^ 

'*The full Mohammedan rosary, called by them con¬ 

sists of 99 beads, with one chief bead which they caJI the Iman, 
the whole number corresponding with the loo names of Gnd. It 
IS divided into three equal each consistfng of 33 beads. The 
divisions are marked sometimes tviih a stone or bead of dtEfcreni 
shape, sometimes by one or more tassels, called i/mMSirJfi, w^hich, 
made of gold thread and silk of divers colours, have a brIlliaiiL and 
pleasing effect, , . , Among the Hindus and Buddhists w^e see 
the rosary con fined to a fewr simple substances, chiefly seeds^ 
grams* corai, and other natural produefs, and seldom, at least 
among the ordinary w^orshippers, assuming an ornamental appear¬ 
ance, Among the Mohammedans the case is differential! the 
rosaries they use arc made of elegant and ornamental materials^ 
, . . ^ agate^ cornelian, onyx, even emeralds, f 

■ McClintoek and Strong.Cyclopedia of Biblical, Thcotogfcnl, 
and Eoclcsiastieal Literature. 

t William Taykr. Journal of Society of Arts The Rosary^ in 
India,:" 
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TUB KISH BUG 

OiuRNTAL Expkjit's JJf;Kt'RIPnO?f 

HIS inter&MtiNg vhq il ™ HXfven oh th^ pri^ 
txttf U>om» bekmffiiig to the Suitun iw 
ii nopt^. 


S, S. CoMtikffmi. 
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LEGENDS AND MYTHS ILLUSTRATED =Si 


Zbc IRomau 
CatboUc 1fiC0ar\i 


“ Tht ra&ary is om; ol ihemost bcatiisful, 
niosL proliiable, and most popular df atl 
dcvQtuina, It was repeated lo St. Dotninic 


by the divine Motlicr hetrsetf. about the bcuinning- of the thlrieenth 

ccTiiury, , , ^ The msar>v when prattLsedb the most perfect nian- 
licr, consists of two distinct modes of prayer joined toijcilier in one 
exercise. It is a combination of mental prftytr+ or medlLatiom with 
vocal prayer. 

The ificditatLon is made hy the consideralion of the most memo¬ 
rable and tondting ‘ tnysterics ' or events in the life,, passion, and 
victory of Jesus Christ, our Redeemer The voeat prayer eonsiwis 
of the recitation cm the beads of the Lord's Prayer^ the I lail Mary, 
and the Ctoria Patri, or Doxology. The mysteries to be medicated 
are 15 in nomber and divided into three parts, which are named 
the live joyful, the five sorrowlnlp and the five glurions mysteries 
‘'The rosary beads on whidi the vocal prayers are recited ^re 
also divided in a corresponding manner bio three p;irts, and each 
part into live decades {or tens), each decade consisting of one bead 
for the Pater and ten for the Aves. The Gloria at the end of every 
decade is rec[bed on the same bead as the Pater, which begins ihe 
decade il^t follows. 


The chaplet, or^ as it IS sometimes catEcd^*the rosary of five 
decades/ comtitutes only a third part of tlic full rosary, and is the 
common form in whieli the beads are made and used at the 
present day, it not being usual 10 rcette more than one part at a 
lime, 

"The indulgences attached to the recitation of the rosary are of 
two kinds, vtz.^ ihe ordinary indulgences and those (50-caUed) of 
St. PridgeL Among these indulgences the principal are the fol- 
low^ing ; (i) Those w^ho are accustomed to recite weekly the chap¬ 
let. or ro 5 ary% of five decades^ bEcsssd in the ordinary man ncr, gal n 
an itidulgence of too da)'s each time. (3) If the rosary'has been 
blessed by a priest authorised to give the Bridgetinc indulgences 
on gains for every^ time he recites the five decades and indulpnce 
of SCO days for each bead. The rosaries blessed during the mission 
receive those as welt as tlie ordinary indulgences. 

“N. H,—Those who arc not capable of meditating the myaleries 
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sSj 

may gain thfi above indulgeocc by simply saying iheir beads with 
piety, , . . 

c/ Saying ik< Ramry with iAe Afyifjr/ifs .—Taking 
your beads in your right hand by the mcdaL or crosa, bless your- 
seif and say, ^ lu ihc nanic the Faiher/ etc. Then recitCp by 
way of introduedtm^ the creed, one Paler, three Aves^ and one 
Gloria, niter which you go on whh the meditation of the mysierks 
and ihc recitation of the decadesn^* * 

l. A dcvotioit is 

said 10 have been insEiitiLed by St. Domlnk;, after having had a 
special Tcvciaiioti from the Blessed Virgin, in the year 1206, It 
consists of jj l^ter Nosters and Glorias* and 150 Ave Marias 
divided loto three parts. Each pan contains five decades; a 
decade consists of one Paler Nosier, ten Ave Marlas, and one 
Gloria Fairi, To each of these decades Is assigned for meditation 
one of the principal events in the life of our Lord, or of His 
Blessed Mother,, five joyful, five sorrowful, and five glorious mys¬ 
teries,"' t 

** The rosary was first used by the Dominican Mooks^ though it 
is not certain that it was introduced by St. Domhiit btmseiL As 
itisu^ed by both the Mobammedarts and the Brahmins^ it is 
gencralty believed to have been brought to Europe by the Cnj- 

saders.'T 


• St. Alphonsus Liguort^ The Holy Rosary*/" 
t Rev. F. G. Lee, "Glossary of Liturgical and EcclesLasticaE 

Terms." 

I Philip Schaff, Encyclopedia and Dictionary. Religions." 



CHAPTER XXIII 

CALLIGRAPHY USED ORNAMENTATION OF RUGS 

Words 5cl to music have a vvmidrou^s pdwtr ftlien aided bjf 
inspiration and Tht magic of hue wriiing/' 




Since the Saracenic conquest Arabic characters 
have been used by the scholars and scribes of Perssap 
and such have figured largely lu the decoration of 
potter>' and weaving. It would indeed take the 
learning of a sage to grasp even a faint idea of the 

various ways 
that the alpha¬ 
bets of the 
world have figu¬ 
red in design. 
Ideograpiis, 
hieroglyphs and 
signs innunier- 
abie defy the 
most careful 
studjV so modi- 
fied and change 
are even the 
most readily 
iib^TAN pRAVEi. u rderstood 

formSp by accents, positions, and abbreviations. There 
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are signs of tone and signs of punctuation ; there are 
vowel strokes and classificalion of consonants; there 
are signs to represent inarticulate sounds^ and laws of 
succession. In fact there is enough in the mere study 
of alphabets to occupy an ordinary' lifetime^ for in 
them all sorts of traceries and interlaced knots and 
ornaments Jiavc found ihetr origin. Rude scratches 
accompanying tlie patterns used by primitive and 
illiterate peoples have proved to be explanatorir" 
phrases, which^ though untranslatablep add greatly to 
the value of fabrics which they decorate. 

Calligraphyp howeverj is a fine art; and as applied 
to the weaver's craft it accomplishes a double purpose : 
it serums as ornamentation, and at the same time 
s^bgests the intellectual and artistic qualities which 
have always distinguished the people of Persia. 

Calligraphy, the golden profession,” Jias ahvays 
been patronized by royalty^ and many and various 
accounts are treasured of the appreciatiDu besloived 
on him wdio could practise Jils art most successfully. 
The writer of the **Life of Shah Jehanhad his 
mouth stuffed full of pearls as a reward^ besides Ids 
regular fee. liver and always the scribe of tlie Orient 
has been aitd is lionoitred. His ink-box, horn, or case^ 
of whatever shape it is* always bears the marks of the 
highest decorative art of the period* From ihe 
Mediterranean to the Chitm Sea, wdth pens of metal 
and Avitli brushes of finest hair, the art of wTiting 
holds sway over the appreciative Oriental. Rever¬ 
ence for the written character is taught in the far 
Easl, where even printed matter is burned and not 
thrown about carekssl}'. 


ItVfl-I*LATi; XI.I 
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HEREZ RUG 

Authenticated bff S. S. Cosfikjfan 
ACTHOR'fl BrsTRIPTIOS 

T X this rtiff is shmeu Gte shaded backgrotfiid 
^ if/i/cA liir sa strong a feature in the old 
Herez rugs, aajcl Ti-ftfcA appetirs often in 
moderti Gareutin rugs ciB^i other %ceari}tge of 
the district. 


















GALLIC HAPHY \H ORNAMENTATION 

What wonder, then, that the choicest fabrics of the 
loom should receive, as the most finished decoration, 
that which w'as so highly honoured and practised as a 
fine art ? 

To the untrained eye of the Occidental student the 
characters traced in mgs are not always apparent. 
Sonietimes over the entire background the word 
'■ Allah ■' is traced in green wools between the 
patterns, green being the sacred colour of tlic Mo¬ 
hammedans. Words expressing the humility of the 
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weaver are often found woven most dextrously into 
rugs, revealing the habit so customary among Orien¬ 
tals, of speaking disparagingly of tlieir own ability 
and possessions, trusting themselves to the considera¬ 
tion of the listener, who is supposed to show liis 
appreciation in inverse ratio to tiiat which the maker 
and owner professes. 

Dates and names are sometimes found written 

I [" rrn vA s♦ 

AllAAlC NllMERAtfi EOUffB IH KUOS- 

plainly or obscurely in the upper ends of rugs. In 
order to decipher such writing one should carefully 
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count the stitches or knots it has required to itiakc 
and should deperid upon this accurate analysis 
to determine the cursive forms of tlie letters. Only 
III this way can a safe cstituate be made of what 
the characters really are. When corruclly copied, 
any Oriental scholar siifficiently versed in the language 
will be able to translate thenu Unless each 111 tie 
point be carefully observed, however, the meauing 
will not be apparent^ as each one has special signifi¬ 
cance and bears upon the whole* The Arabic num¬ 
erals are not altogether unlike those to which we are 
accustomed^ and in an old legend Lliey are traced 
bach to the famous signet of Solomon. 

iSIIZILiAyXFD 

yr W’lTTHICAl. ORBCJS OV KlT^irKR^ 

In very old embroideries these rectilinear figures 
are occasionally found forming borders, but no corrob¬ 
orative aulliority can be found for the legendary 
statement* It is a most iulercsling matter to investi¬ 
gate, and it is to be hoped that some one able to do 
so wall bring forward satisfactory testimony which 
shall cslablish as fact that which now must be classed 
as specula I iotu 

Silk rugs bearing inscriptions in cartouches arranged 
as border designs around elaboratel}^ decorated field 
patterns have been made as dowry rugs for princesses^ 
and are treasured as choice possessions by their pres^mt 
owners. Such arc sometimes most elaborately worked 
in silk upon backgrounds of gold and silver, which as 
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woof upon a fine Avarp make a smooth mctallk surface 
for ornamentation in relief. 

Sentences from the Koran or quotations from the 
poems of famous writers are used in callijjraphic dec- 
orations. Occasionally some adulatory opinion finds 
expression, in an inconspicuous place, upon a rug 
ornamented in the main with writing held in cartouche 
forms. 

Attempts have been made in modern mgs to copy- 
in a crude and deceptive way the beautiful rugs of 
past centuries. Rudely drawn cursive characters 
easily deceive those who know nothing of Arabic 
Avriting, and such mgs arc very beautiful in them, 
selves, and are well made and attractive in every ii-ay. 
They should not, hoivever, be sold or bought as 
antiques, or as mgs made for distinguished individuals 
in the Orient. In strong contrast to many that arouse 
question are the few that stand as veritable mid 
authenticated treasures in many Occidental homes 
tewiav* 

Such, for example, is a most wonderfully woven 
and beautiful silk rug in Avliich upon a background of 
silver the following sentences are held Avithiii car- 
touches; 

Th<i DoivTy-Rug for our Princess M^ra^ade* 
by the 

H^ster-Weav^ef Abd;ah;ih Ebii S^lniniv 

(DATii Hajiko 1321. or 1781 A. c>-) 

« I direct my fate unto Him Aihu hath created the heavens and 
iht ciinb." 
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"Verify the true religiun in the light of God is [slam 
borne w'ltness ihat (here is no God but He.” 


God \mih 


" He is a God in heaven and in earth j He knoweth what ye 
keep secret and what ye publish, and knoweih what yc deserve." 


“ Who maketh the Angels His messengers, rurnished with two 
and three and four pairs of wings.” 


Fenr that which is before you and ihut which is behind you." 

"His oommandmeni, when !tc wilte-h a thing, is only that He 
saith unto it, Ik: and It is." 


Give alms of that which God hath bestowed on you.” 

“A blessed book haiie we sent down unto thee, O Mohammed,'' 

" Attentively meditate on the signs thereof, ibat men of undeiv 
scandin^ may be warned," 

"Praise be untn Him in whose hand h the Kins Jem tf nl" 
lhing5v" 


" He caustih the ni^hi to succeed the day, nnd He causrth ih* 
day ID succeed the night, and He obhgclh the sun and the mpop 
to perform their services, each of them hasterieth to an anpoinred 
penod," 

This is what ye are promised at the day of account. This 
TS aur pmvlsLqn vfhich shall not fail/* 

And thou shall see the angefe going Tn processiori around the 
throne, ccfebraitng the praises of their Lord/* 

the earth shalE shine by the light of its Lord, and the 
shall be laid open, and the prophets and the martyrs shall be 
brought as witnesses/* 

“ n is God who hath appointed the night for you to take your 
rest therein, and the day to give you lighr.*^ 

"The last hour wilt surely come: there is no doubt Ehereol 
but the greater part of men believe it not,*- 

^ Woe be to the idolaters who gfv^ not the appointed aims and 
beltcvc not tn the life m come." 

"God maketh what addition he pleaseth unto his creatures for 
God Is almighty,** 
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NA.VADAN RUG 
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Aufh^atiiMttifl bff St S. CfUitilcffnn 
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He placed in the earth m^inntalns firmly rooxed, rising above 
the sea, and he blessed it, and provided therein the food nf ihe 
creatures." 

'■S.Ty utilo those who believe not. Ye shall be ovenrome, and 
thrown together imo hell: and an unhappy couch shall it be," 

And if a malicious suggestion be offered unto thee from 
Sritan, have recourse utno' tjod, lor it is He who heareih and 
knoweth," 

On the day of resurreclion thou shah see the faces of those 
who have uiiered lies concerning God, bccpine black." 

“When the one sole God is mentioned, the hearts of those 
who believe not in the life to come shrink with horror/' 

God taketh unto Hiinself the souls of men at the time of their 
dearh, and those w^hich die not He also taketh in their steep/^ 

Who b more unjust tSian he who tiileretli a lit ronceming 
Codp and denieth the truth when it comeih unto him? 

“ Verity, T fear, if J be disobedient unto my Lord, the punish¬ 
ment ol the great day." 

It is He w'ho hath created you of clay and then decreed the 
term of your livesi and the prefixed term h with him/* 

Another notable carpet has been thus described, 

"This rug w^as made in the year Arabl (Mobammedan era) 
1244^ for Fciaii Shah, who bequested it to his grandson. 
Mehemmcd Shah. It passed from him to Kasreddin Shah, the 
present ruler, w^ho gait it to the Crown Prince, Mouzataffarcddin 
Bey, from whom it was secured through the court chamberlain. 
The maker of the piece w^as Rejeb, the most renowmed artist of 
his tlme^ who, it is said, with five assUtants, devoted more than 
three years to the execution of this work of art. He has signed his 
name on the mg. as- can be seen on the upper right-hand comer. 

'fhe writer of the poetr)' was the Laureate of his time* and has 
been considered until this day as the nalton's poet. As the pro¬ 
noun representing the third person in the singular has not 
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separate words in ihc Fcf$ian for the fettiirijnc or mascutifiei but 
one wofti for bolih^^^and Very seEdom used (a* the verb 
changes its forni according to m person), it Is dllHcult to say 
positively whether these words were meant to have been uttered 
by the Shah to his Queen, or vice versa. Tlicre is an opmionf 
however, that they ivere uttered by the Queen to her ConsorL"^" 


POEM UPON^ borders 

HCj my beautifitl love. ] am with him, 

And she fair world ts flooded with light. 

In the wariurh of my iove the carsh sparkles. 

And bright as the sun is cbc night. 

All Paradj*e-bom arc tbebreeses,—ah, yes ! 

The zephyrs blow fair from the south ! 

But sweeter than heaven-grown Zro/^Ar^jr • 

Is the detieaTe, perfumed breash of hiii mouth. 

Thou light of ray life, all my heart's adorallon 
1 freely bestow^ upon thee! 

As the eyes in my head, or my soul that is Allah's. 
So art ilioti pneeious to me I 

I am thy servant and vassal most faithful, 

A slave to thy slightest behest: 

Frotis the day that I first saw thy face. 

Has my great love tormented my breast. 

When thou art away^ all the grim, grey world 
Seems to rticmlder and I’antsh, I say: 

For to her who bveth and is nor loved in return. 
There's no night and no day. 


• Laddchn is a Persian flt»w'er of a rare fragrance and is one uf 
the form and beauty of the EgypiLin lotus. 
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Dear my beioi^ed ! i^pon 1 prayp 

Let the fi^ht of thy rare anitle be spent ; 

Let but n beggar's pti>ar share of ihy love 
Be mine, -dcar^ ajiiJ I am cnntent. 

For 10 her who lovcih a$ inorily as 1 
Tliere can be no peace in. hight: 

For wheresoever she goetbp there will his image bcp 
In the day and ihc night. 

My heart ^ thy nest ling; it I have made 
All ablditig-piacc for thy resEp 

While jealous thousands envy me sore 
For the great love for thee in my breosEl 

'Mn considenng the itiart^clEons fabric tvhieh woven by the 
renowned Rejcb ui the early years of the present ceuxury, one is 
EomewhaE confused as to the method of expressing the delight and 
satisfaction which ft gives. (That a great artL^t ha^i revealed hfs 
genius to us is manffc^L: ih^l his \™rk was dedicated to the ruling 
Sliah of Persia is naost hitiiig; and that the Poet Laureate of the 
lime composed, for the borders that rnmic this panel of beauty^ a 
love-song from the Queen to her Consort, is on evidence of the 
signihcani place which it held in the crllicaE Judgment of the 
Court: hut when these things arc fully noted we sEill have the 
blended dream of form and colour which well-nigh bailies analy¬ 
sis and eharaclertzaiion.) 

*'The first flush of feeling upon an inspection of this royal weave 
atiescs the thoroughly joyous motive which was fn the spirit of the 
weaver when he set hiss task be Fore him. The design is purely 
floral and arabesque^ with mcdallioas carrying the sacred scarab^— 
the widely-known Eastern symbol of Immonality. There is no 
pathetic touch anyw'here - no intimaiiou of suffering or of battle. 
Wc have no lion dragging down a siag,—the ret'eliitjon of the 
fiery sun putting out the moon with the pallor of death. Here 
only are suggestbns of hveliness and hope upon grounds ofaxure.. 
It was appropriate that simply the fioweting fields and the shim- 
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nierin^^ sky shaulil sunretidrir •^trr^LS □! tdlont ancl l^rm K'hen 
a. sonnet from a Qae^n's heart was to be thrown into the most 
precious warp and wooL (1 do not question that the original 
order for this fabric came front the Queen, uho sought the highest 
gifts in the realm to do for her what she uas unable to do for 
her>ielf.) An Oriental maiden will set her frame for a rug lo be 
presented to her beitrothed on the fnarriage-day+ and will allow 
years for the labour. Such producLs of patient skill become heir- 
[poms in the treasuries of the East. We arc not surprised to 
learn, in the hlstary of this costly examplep that Rejebir fit'e 
assisiants^ held at upon his loom for more than three yc^rs, This 
fairly corresponds to the riueueifts of the work. There are nearly 
500 haud^knots to the square inch. The designs are graduated 
from a rich centre to borders of rare delicacy. 

" The sapphire medallion holds the outline of a pair of scarabs, 
placed head to hcad+ with winged mtimbenj. Their turquoise 
colour is contmsicd by agrenmd of bronze brown. The frame of 
these figures k a leaf yeTEnw\ which is in turn surrounded by a 
wreath of flowers. The pendaois at each end of the dark-blue 
medallion re|>eat in sharp accent qf black the scarabs, ^nd termi^ 
nate upon wandering arabesques that Interlace the eEiiire body of 
the Urge paneL This k of pale blue, like a faintly misted sky 
through which the light softly shines* There is a ^'ariation In this 
blue, whkih is barred in a charming fashion* shifting as the fabric 
is moved. The flowers that wave over the background are pinks, 
wild roses, and the lotus. At each side of the central medallion 
are two long lotus buds juined tip to tip, holding upon a tone of 
old ivory a beautiful sketch of leaves and blossoms. 

The borders uf the rgg arc fascinating. The series on the 
inside of the broad band of Egyptian red W'hich carries the in- 
scription is repeated on the outside + this imparls harmony of effect. 
These lines are inlaid whh dainty flowers so ciEquisitely wrought as 
to more than rival the perfection of jew^cHed mosaics. The text of 
the poem is a faithful reproduction of Persian characters, puuctu^ 
ated by brilliant silver points skilfully inw^oven. 

Whether one considers this Oriental joy from the standpewnt 
of design or of colour, from the suggestions of symbolism or pure 
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an, ihcre is in it a source of perpetual pleasure froiu which the 
owner may be constantly refreithetl." 

_ * The Tughra appears very univer* 

Cbc TTuijbra ot Turkish decoratioti and is 

erroneously described as being 
the name of AUatt, so apt is the impatient student to 
use his fragiiiciit of information to force meaning into 
patterns. The Tughra appears on coins and em¬ 
broideries, and wherever as Sultan s emblem it wilt 
add value and interest. The sign is thus explained: 

«The Tughra « said to have origlnatod in this way, Sultan 
Murad 1 (1359-89) entered into a treaty wth the Ragtisans; but 
w'hrn the document was broughi for his signature, he, Iwing 
unable to write, wetted his open hand with ink and pressed it on 
the paper. The first, second, nnd third fingers tvere teethe r, 
but the thumb and fourth finger were apart. Within die nwrli 
thus formed the scribes wrote the names of Murad and his father, 
the little Khan, and the " Victor ever." The os we now 

have it »the result of this; the three lung upnghi lines « 

Murad's three middie fingers, the rounded lines at tefi side 
are his bent thumb, and the straight onesnt the nghi his little 

The Tughra contains the name of the ruling ^Itan and his 
father, together with the word ^Khan’ and 'Ei 
Daimit" or ' vicior ^ 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


VITALITY' IX PRIM IT!VK I>KS1GNS 

A VAST number of iiiAucjicns have swept from Ajsia, 
the mother country of the woikl, to the uttermost 
liniUs of the earthy winch may be directly traced 
to aneient beliefSp and In modern design there 
seems to he a constant recurreiicc to type* The 
weavers art is so susceptible to Jiuman thought 
that ill it we find more absolute allegiance to 
sentiment than in the greater arts which rcqtdre 
premeditation and preparation. Not that the mod- 
ern weaver necessarily carries wttlihi himself any 
knowledge of the meaning of patterns he uses * but if 
left to himself, and told not to try to make anything 
new and startling, but to work an old-fashioned pat^ 
tern, he will almost invariably revert to some inherited 
family traddiom and, with apologies for its slmplkity, 
hand over something of inestimable value to llic 
student of folk-lore. After another quarter of a cen¬ 
tury there will, he no such opportunity afforded those 
ivho desire to make the present explain the past. 
Those of the older generation in the Orient who still 
cherish the habits and customs of their youth wdll 
have passed away. Commercialism will have done a 
more compietc work' tents will have been folded, and 
railroads will have chased the nomads from their 
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retreats. Occideatal patterns will be furnished to 
even a greater extent than lliey now are, and the 
niDiJern rug will without doubt become a good floor- 
covcringi but no longer a thing of sentiment* While 
still antique rugs arc to he found, analytical study of 
tlicEn avails to prove many a disputed point and to 
verify vwt numbers of speculations. 

In the study of patterns we must constantly remeiii- 
ber that when first they were invented tliose who 
made them believed in them. The lotus wa.s painted 
and W'oveti because it had a vital significance. The 
dragon portrayed in art ^vas a veritable force, and the 
rosury was the outward sign of inward reverence. So 
with other forms none the less significant* Trace any 
one of them back through the years, and it may easily 
be proved that tahsmaiiic or magic power was attached 
to it. 

The Celts and Norscmcitp in tlieir interlaced orna- 
mcnt-% have in their far northern homes used the ccids 
of knots which were tied in the Orient, while Buddhism 
in the Far East has tivisted into ribbons of fate other 
ends of the great \vor!d knots tied where the Immati 
race had its birth in central Asia. In the region be- 
tiveen the Black and Caspian seas we find in rug pat¬ 
terns the knot of destiny scattered about as isolated 
pat ter iL As one of the emblems of Biiddha it is used 
as ornament throughout China and Japan to-day* Its 
significance is explained in various ways, but carefii! 
examination of its history and migration docs not 
seem as yet to have luterested the great sttideril^ of 
the world* The Persian knot of destiny, ^o attrac¬ 
tively introduced by Vedder to the lovers of the Ru- 
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baiy^it, differs in its artistic rendering: from the simple 
Buddhist knot most often seen in ^tongoJian art. In 
S.^markand and Cliinese rugs the knot of destiny is 
often found in border designs^ and in Shiran and 
Kirin an rugs it partakes of a floral character and is 
not always accurately carried out. In Caucasian 
fabrics it is seen to the best advaiitagCp and a Soumac 
rug IS rarely found without carrying a knot some¬ 
where as a talismanic design* 

Wc must always remember that most designs have 
had two periods ; the first when natural objects were 
simply copied^ the second when metaphysical thought 
about the design, of howxver simple a characterp has 
changed the naltiral into the coiiventionaL To the 
twisting of the body of a serpent have been traced 
many of the early knot forms of Asia and Europe. 
Mohammedan arabesques partake of the double nature 
claimed by such ornamentation as may be traced 
not only to naturalistic representations but to w'ell 
developed thought about them which has resulted in 
very accurate and methodic conventionalisation. 

So modern and interesting a development as the 
bow-knot in modern decoration leads the tlionglit 
back through the hVench use of it to the Egyptian 
girdle of Isis, and through that to the AnJI:/f, the key 
of life and emblem of immortality^ This ornament, 
though undoubtedly phallic in meaning, has given rise 
to various renderings of the looped ribbon; and 
whether or not it antedated tlse Buddhist temple orna¬ 
ment and other knotted bands tn Chinese and Japan¬ 
ese arti it has been used through so many centuries 
that it is accepted as .significant* The fillet, clsew^here 
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described, p.irtnkes of tlic nature of the bovr^kiiot; tlie 
two loops and two ends, extending beyond tlic ubject 
they encircle, enhance its beauty and power. 

One of the loUis fonm wlikh hafi given rise to a. 
design similar to the AhM is soinLtiines confouiuled 
with iL Dr* Petrie describes the ornament as ^Uwo 
lotus flpw^ers tied together by tiie stalks. This emi¬ 
nent thinker and writer speaks with such authority on 
the origin and evolution of all pattern that we do well 
to ponder over hb deductions. He writes: 

'*Tht question of the oi^iitadon of paLLems at one gr more 
centres has be^n. as disputed as the otij^inatio-n of man hlmseif 
from one or more slocks. Probably some pattefos haw been re-- 
invented in different ages and countries^ byi as yet wc have far 
less e^’tdence of re-invention than we hs^vc of copying. It is easy 
ro prestippo 5 »e a repeated invention of desl,^^^^* but we are con¬ 
cerned with what has been, and not wiih whiil might have bcenn 
Practically ir is very difficult or almost imposj&ible to point uni 
decoration which is proved to have originated independently and 
nut [q have been copied from ihc Egyplian stock, Ttie influences 
of die modes of work in weai'ing have had much to do with ihe 
uniformity of paiicrna in different countries; apparenity starting 
from different motifs, the patterns, when subject tu the same 
structural inllueriL-es. have rcsoilcif in very simibir ornaments. 
This inompllcales the qiiesikm urMJoubiedly j and midt we have 
much more research on the history of design, and an abundance 
af dated examples. It will be tinsafe to dogmatize one way or the 
other, . . . Su fafi however, as evidence at present goes, it may 
be said lhat—iti ihc oM w^grld at least—there is a presumptiEm 
that all ibc nmament of the of Egyptian designs is lineahy 

descended from those designs, Mr. Go^>^ar has brought $-□ 
much evldenoe for tins, that—whether we agree with all his vftws 
or not—his facia are reasnnabEy convincing on the general descent 
of classic omament from Egv'ptlan, and of Indian and Mohamme^ 
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dan Uom ihc classical, and even of eastern Asian design Rom 
Mohammedan sources. A EOQd illustratton of the pencTraiinE 
effect ot design is seen In a most ItiiereHing work on tlic prehis¬ 
toric nf Mlnyssysk in ceniral Asiaj near the sources of the 

Ycuesei Kiver^ and cijuiEii5Lant from Russia and Irotn China, from 
ihe Arctic Ocean and Roni ihe Bay of Bengal. Here in the very 
heart of Asia wc might look for some original design. But ycl it 
is easy to see the mingled inducnces of the surrounding lands, and 
to lay one's finger on one thing that might be Nonsep or another 
that migiu be Chinese, or another Persian, Jf, tlieni, ihe tastes of 
countries distant one or two thousand tnilcss in different directions 
can be seen moulding an art across half a continent, how mudi 
more readily can we ctedit the descent of design along the well- 
known historical lines of Intercourse/* 

How ref reslung are the opinions of the erudite, 
whetlier we agree with them or not. They dear the 
atrnospliere, and help ns either to give up treasured 
ideas which are largely speculative because when 
weighed in the bahince they are found w^anting, or 
else they force us into a stronger belief in that which 
wc are willing to indorse with all the intelligence we 
possess. The great thinkers of the world have as yet 
too little material and data w ith which to work. Ex¬ 
cavations are but begun I the ""dated spedmens*' to 
wliich Dr. Fetrie alludes are not sufficient to establish 
fad. All the more is there need of Individual interest 
and research- All the more should even the most 
casual student insist upon the absolute. 
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Fll^l*31 tn tmlLjin diailffftk dptpJI rf, tSS 

Ffdwd, Ifll 

Fb^ftllarw, 71 

Flnr^vronJiippvrp, ITi, 1S9, 1S7* W 
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J°4 

twlrn as 

FJto dJm.-iiuju E>f \h€ ChJjHa*-, -AO 
FirediviHfpiHi vf tlH) Iti^-c^uiktr^, sS, 
Cl, m 

FbuiMt IFWIW, BS5 

i'kimJ iitsi^uai, IS, IS, ffl. 17a 

Floral vNHeUsni, la 

Forcfifl. H^iiiiaiji i!ua]tr«lliD£^ good whI 

Fci^Tni flf ir? 

FrinjfB.K 
Fcinj^-UilL tkirUEf. 

FV4, or liA|»|riori^ ,ae 
Puh-hi,iOS^ 3ll 
Fujj^am, lISft 
Fuiiotkitaal omaiiionC, Ed 
FVN^-ihfr^ujP, j^ilCI 
FkiDi^ui In iktTjJgii, IJ[7 

GAttJTA jxa WATKR-CfLiJPf fi 

(Janftdi rugi^T 1N 

Oontrti* irf iJte Ork^u 14^ 15, ITJ, JTTJv 

<fejiu, i^r, 131? 
deiili, ja? 

Ck^ofifnphj of difi rajffc Blk 

Gi^^Nitrkt d4t$d^ ftflil orjiBjncntHi I, ft, 
^'1,1111 |?L, 

Ulilinroi LKluUniJ nijja, &s II, 2|, 34^ 
BLSS 

Ghlonlrz. IcticK, K 

Cilhlurarc nijpii, 43, aa, m, 1(10, HB, j IS 

tfifhrf of Japo^i. Tft 

Qakdu.H LaleB, ]5i, iSs 

GDlde:i] profifffifDn. S»l 

fSuOd and till rEKn»4, citiiUiuiti con. 

trolliDi^. too 
■Goyd iupii (ilioif li, ^Ssa 
GoEf^Tnn niKik IftI, 10^ ] P0 
rcjsdif IG 

Gnathic 4rf3itirri(?f!prles, ids 
Grille; ornaiifiriiL |n A^nlm fiO 
ilreon. BUPtil outeiir^ ^ 

Gro(»qu« In iTindu om&iueEit, 333, ^ 

m^l. id]H for pUgrlm to Tifcogu, iSO 
tfaflx, lei* ite 
HauiMJaii nigrt, Ifla, SCA 
Hiind of Bur|i;lha,33S 


Hii|i|du(*Aii. fith^ ^ 
fl<«r[li'ri%Wv la. IS 

Urbrttf Efnargfat In ileaFsiii. ] 00, I ii> 

Mmldlc cftSft of fv.t„i pAd Jwiiiii, :(1 

Ifaratl |ntirm, IHf^JSS 

>tiMTU rugs, im 

llePDartifis> m 

HJrrOf;lj-pbn,tM 

llJndii Art, £30,3SI 

Hindu 4*|fdc |iN.i|*]ikp, SS 

Hindu ornttikuint, S1M-S31 

llEiiiiMioMonrvi^ur, im 

J f torie fumment^ IB, ET, EDI. £D5 

Ho^ <nn^t, of, liSd-jaH 

llCHilfc^il IftT 

H<wk jidtEitni, iin^^ljLr, 4* tk 

Hoihinft Ifontu, £50 

ftu9ipitji]Ji>-, (Buuilty of, IS 

UmK-ru^ Id, IS 

HEU^, 

llunllDK-rop), Id, la, 177 

Mfinwi, Vodiu^ iSi 

JorjA, hJtiiimvx, fil; wwhl^ Sft 
JdnngmfdiR, 

Irultallfta dUTerrHt from reproJikotiopL 
SiA 

InkitiortoK [faff <?l(pht, of China, SSS, SfiM 
liklla, itmlinknnbMtn SST- Rnd^ 

dhE«in lii,tS7; RiHl(fkiiAi Art in, Cl^; 

In, £35; wr^niOnipl 
Ilfo tn, tr;<M|li(«rii tiinalji<ctkfitrciE 
of natiw-p In^ ssa. NotiatajiM!.^ 
dan an In, 'jSG; tbo njiaarf Jii, 
ludtnti Art^ ifai 

JodLkn ruks^ iHR, iM, Sftl 
]xidlAn!i, ^unl, 4S 
Iikdlan wAre^ H7 
Ir^ mjCE, IS! 
r™ii rugH, 4ft. ITS, Ifla 
Irldwoeibw Jn ni^, SS 
ffirdlo of, £90 
iH^ban oLi3](«r^ i ^ 
lapoluin wugB, IKI. 157, ITfi, !ftf-|ft| 
IjijjalMn Btylflii Ea Fcniui rtifiP, 

Jadk^ Sh. aa 
JoIE-FnioEo catpnoc, 33C 
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lumldlu en»t <if« 70 
urti 70 

jffljwjie*? SS&, laiO 

Jar*B««j "ft 

r:i4wrj« ^ 

Jni^TiTt^ f4(P^ "iftS 
jA|;>anvs« ttniii4t:T'ipiJH 1^1, 

Jt^hAlJ^ ^1m1l, ^ , 

jevidak BjTIMbol^ 9T 
IS7 

Juti^, 

Ka*Ii*, the, isn, IJI 
Kfllihrtn (Catii«Uii^ ri^gi* 1W 
Karaliiarh n^lE^i tSft ^ 

Kata Dancli 

|vBjikLi.A rngA, 

IkJHshrnir iC^kLbitfre) ni^,. iSl^ 109 
KAWvln Aivrj «r, 1>H 

KiU^LiJf niKii, EO^k tTtj} 

K^^j^nuJili-BolElian nie^^ ^19, SEB 
Ki^nujin^iA^ ru(E^ 3)1 
}tE]4JiiA rujfe, 9, 91^ 33. Bl. 

Kbiv« mbliraUlerk^k 
KIiJva B, 4S, SEP 
Khivniduyin nwH. ]0^ 1^ 

Kinri^ nJItS*, 60i 169 

IkEniMiB iitiAVi-lii, l&t 

or cdfcriiitf for Ihs KaubB, !S 1 
Kii^lvlJli>«Ekii i,KJE-Kbllira I rOf:^. 11 
Kivot CAfprlift ffl, in, ^ Srt, ilB, an 
KAOlof^Elnj, 09,335 
KaaiM. buw, tSW; GIlIrfnJrt, Mj. num¬ 
ber to Ai|Uii» iDclk, 33^ 31 
KodjikA [n liw: Ortont, 

KoDLLeti ruE^, HI 

KOfHb, HiiltHHffn 0f K Eb ni£4, ^ 
Kiktuui E6S 

KuiAk nur*, 47.413.«, loa, iia. 1SI 
ikiinJlBli n]jr»s 

KunlbdJUL rufDK, 133, tSLI, 104 

K™ -YEii, 251 

La 0IK AVtkA. HI. 1DH, 105 

Ijflihore ffikS 

IrfkkiMs of liiTiiw, 5E h Efts 

Lakv l^rumUbH l5l, ^1 


J.,iikn Vob, 15E, m 
IJIITWMI, EMiuMrjmji'rcif the, LDO 
J^-iOfllii4,1E1,130 
fJfK, tPM wf, 140 
Upk'iO'towBi^ |iAE4«rA, Ifta^ Jft+ 

Itj&il Imii. uij'Kt klEvEskiBMfc hit, 2i» 

LoiWitm Sfl^ rilli. rtr*t w«4 0i CkiJiw, *0 
Liituai, ElkC, lu re«iliK EJ-Qlbol- 

l^lk, tlM? In dltflirOr ril!.,, IV, W. 

01, IRS^EW, E^, IBEr SOI, ^ 
&«K 26U 

totuA ipnjtT, Wi^, vao 
I^b^bife, Uiik-iik-+103, IftT 
LbjWflpe foHbA. ilii 
Ltick, Rijod {aftoir). SSft 
Lbbir, ttw drrk^Jb of ChlnA^W 
DQ^klC, BV 

SUniuEM^, 7-1 
:3Eitrt?, trilEil, m 
Uatprinb, 31 
HaEji^ mtd, 

31^<fiiM|rt:, wrty EiATidkr^K bf, 106 
aitjejfl, 10, Iffi; laLlgrinufiP U>n ” 11»; 
TLI^ iiAOJVd Mirtk frcmi, 

£1>, E iOi gaemi AtoDB bf, ISSl 

JltHlnllti^. liHi^ii In, 31. 

Slrlkin* CHflAL* trf rnKiii B^i. EO!^ 

1E4 

nagA, HOI 
JlrlAl Ib nkj^ 001 
ItiHAllir W 

SiiilUHbi of AjiprbiwliEiie ruf for vtwlf, 

m 

nf rhvAl^iallitjr Tbi^ 37 
MeliiuilA uf 4wilEbK rtlifi^. 30 
^Eigrtlioa, of |»ELeni, TIk 17, (SO, of 

ffjiiLhblM^ ftE 
tllkEHb, Ebo. tH 

3HIm iSfclHC? or 3iltftlLELK> nw«. M, lOO* 
EEI 

Moliwmnii^fAki, on nflOoll be rest# 
bli bmid. ib ftngnt, lilH 
MiikEjiitbeilAn 3!^ 

M CiiiHiflin.iniB.rt JETl, ilU^ HS) 

litriluiBlIIKHliin ijiHiLitirit, 191 
Slulbtin □iMlaii ismbli'inii, 19.19, 39 
|ilc0idni.bkt^a!a liiabc'iKe in ErKlLk Art, 
T3, 157 
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MuhuiuunJaik ?] 

Moh^iktne^Iui pni)'«r-ruE^ W 

j^EiJiuuitiinLiii ri>urj^ I 

MiihanmK^^ rule In P^rplik, 1^1 
MQluimskiv^n w^rH^ip, tuikldtuiA used 
Ih. 19. ^ 

lnyqqiakft, SSJO 

^VBj^lULArt @1. Sl^ ^ 

SIOD^DllAfl [|alll4tiwt2 Lu USKk>™tlJl I*t- 

t«m&, 1B4 
XOfdWjtilr -W 

MohI^! •tjlu Cif Wiaftviug. at. 111 
Mw3^id fHlUi. lAisred ^-itJUn «r rlu^, 
Moedem ijin>i44«, J-fi. 15^, 

^cwiae rugs. Il, 13,13 

HEwhiim^, 4ii Agr*. 358; at IIW 

MDt^ul ni£K, I3S 

Hoikfsi, Afejfrian, ISS; Bub^luiLkiifc 135; 
CbiJilf4i>, 133; ClilAe» iluddb4<l, 
36; elotid. m SSK. £&&; 

flfliinft 79, 137, 17$. a*: UiA. IM, 
IfN ■ raJn, 79: Seatwl^ £il; S form, 
IffT: Nplrul, 103; ftafp 79. 127; mw. 
m m. 1371 trw, 197 t nmbrHla, m- 
birti, Si- irati; €ir wdJt#r. 4,13, 
wJarfL IS7; 137 

MounUimi, ucrcdi, 153-19^ 

MouikE Sutueni, ISA 

3{jtJbn[:4tgk'iil iltniRik |<iiaMja rt]gs„ 

MyEiiH. imi^, IM 

^AUEd or AtlxiLII. 279 
;Sap, IrtnK ar]*l iJlOrt. 3S 
NaIutaI cirfwpr of TCKd ip nuT^. 31, IDO 
l^Bturalbtke ornda[Li*Qt, 63. 113 
bbUilCeCA, S£ 

Xl^HiJlnsU 

^Tofiuid wuvcTU, 87,3l3, 

Katflfi SfKt 

NuTTihrr, iflur!npiL 333 
NuiTi«mK AnbEc. fi8S. 383 

OlKTET^ PTlHVIIWPATii *WT. 335 
OetflgOD In dtaibri], 3. 104. liCfl. 1119 
DciiKMurfum. 33 

Orb^itiUi RwdtEtfl. 14, I A. 174. 175s 330 


OriutilAl A tlkhii^ of HtnUmitsDC, 

30, S7 

OrPMuru^Pki, BwlLlfeliiii 36; caJJiirdplUtf, 
Tai7 Ckikiwtf, 85^ 8Tp SM, AH. s|«; 

buJilhlAi, 38 1 elAiiiJn 
<ipw1e.8ll; i?aiiAti-UGUofiiLl, M; mb- 
^vullocidJ^ fit; Eofft InJlmn, lOl; 
fuiUJl-tbPal, fc»; 4,8.85. 

133. 131; Qt^lt, m: ilinJu. 35^, 
2^l£ll; iiiflue-UGe bf CliriiliaaiEjr 
Dll AslntlQ, 74; In C^nta, 4, 96; 
MobgudiaPi, 230; ikuturdSUitc, 33, 
134; i3f mjTemlEioiiT *; SumetbPif, 
76; Euf Id At. 5S 
Oiwtidlc riigB, J15 

AEUDOld ASa UESCOKSh IHK Ifit 
/\l-AAfeii, Ii4r rlRlil ]jiiiniilftllLb of 

tlilDA, 3^, 3S8 
I’uIage 14 

i*ULl uf IL L GbA^D. 8 
1'bllal kBf io JoiJtii, 340, 147. 34a fidO 
l>ArAill«-> Ihuhllitol, SOO; IoIua np Uw 
bvu of, i^; S4oELAkti±]iHdua, 15; 
MPMi^oliAJi Idim of, 107 
Fuldiworic, 80 

FAlEierp, Angular bw*, 4. B; jjftilba rf 
rfw, ffi'. nilgnarinp pf, TO, TT, fcB; 
Y, S12, ^ 

borde^r, 01, ST, i^; UKratt. 
390-192; br>bk«4l Air^jffitn, 137: 
Ferskan, DopliHl Sn IbdEa, iiSCi, SSS, 
940; rtbijitTOcal trrfnll, 167; K&ni- 
bsLTMl, SQD; H^ptra la, £19; vtudy 
o4. 293: ^nubbllc, »p Kit; imm- 
mla. IST: tJPM. ISl; trfbfll, 6 *. 67 , 
fit, 350, 938; Ttmc^iiiAn In PrfiJaii 
ruga IBO; Turilritib, lOd; wara ^ 
lasso 

Pchurocit thpuiWL E30, £S9 
IVar Id dedlgii, 903 
Fmt] iKld bj ^rdipoH. £58, 909 
Fearl pattimi. 912 

FkRlrwEpalla 18I 

Fen4a. eyprw* ir« uf. 149; 344: raj^' 
dene Cif, 14. la 174; kobt cwrpvla 
BlT. BO, fi8.180p 195: 1egendHr.r b 
torr tif, 160, IDO; 3lodiiUiLEDi*dAii 
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m, 17!, IFIi I»rk4ifif *rtliin 

ITS 

PeTSl«l IW 

thbinlitii, or Siiineli knot 

twu, 5!, jl*! 

PoTriwn jAtiUinis, 330, 

FewUn IwQ* of dwHinJ-- ^ 
l^cfitan pmyirr-njfH pOejn bj Aftcm 
IteeW AMlich OH. H, 19 

PfiTftMlii rugK IM, 202, Sft[ 

PtiJIowijihljeil onaMecn^ ?I0 
piiflosopkiTii Oikii*»r *19 
Tihf^ <tUppiri£ Of. 19*K 191 
PIlffirUiiOjjH^ to IHkoCJ^ J30; to WTifn 
iiilUeii of MutionoiK'dAu fajlb, 

1-^ 

riiLiii^vd, In YoiifciMl niB*, ISST 

Po^^nl, lllEidH OPIA P^-rvUB 

|Krpjrer-ruj, Ifij nptm 290 

p£jMC7 of rOit-inakinK. ft 
^'ulnTJi of cojBtioaf ft* SiiJlnsnrtn^ 
sJkb. -i3 

PonnfffniiiAto dnitltriL S*i ibwImIIIcwIi 
F oitifir'fl whm=l ljtTrni*Hl In Clhttio. 99! 
Fnil'er^ Lli^ttLTfpthinB-of iiieiJir>dsof.T&; 
IntlU, SM 

Prtjfw-nkJiO in rusp", IIS, ^19 
lft-19,3W. ISS, SISk 
P nLjfr-«'ii««liT liS" 

Prtnurr oo*ou«i in ttis^u. *7 
Prtcultl'rfl S9I 

l>rimiLLr« Mk^ 91 

pRjjmgOtlon nms, 151 
Pnrt«cll*T«i it, S51 
Purftii. trnnulfttloH of fropip 2lT 

Purity, fcht* lota* Jia oml:l*iii of, 2lS 

tLtcy mPTIFhi 79 
■pw^lprocpl ipefoU, t!? 

«e*Tlng 991 

KjcUsf piirfjic**, Sfl 
Rirlli^lopk. ftd 

M^pnrt*, EEhn&loehwt oail CoiMMitir, 
of AslnUP Socl*rt — 

Rhi^lHI MJU 19R 
nboOlHQ pflilorjp pa, 193 
nice potlcm, Es 
m^sr-toopi ®0 


^^11*00, Vloccnip 93 
Kornan Otholle roiwiry, 
lloftorjt Dnth-trtlH, SWi lloddkiotp 

LlilfttiftBp K!: ImiiftO, SBS: Jipi- 
iBsir. ifti; SluOftinEnodftii, if* *77; 
ofSi^i. *70^ Konuji CfttpioUc^ *Fi; 

TliJIwiAia, *74 
RjiJM flonireu of Pfrpift^ S! 

Kcyjit polroTio^ of l'45h 1*1. 

£S. 349 

lUiK cotuiBry^ ftTP aSiri^ofu of tla% 

(Ip® 

no^-DinifiRir, LiifrpoftrF of. ft 
EueHI Afilhnn, 5, iei9, W'. AaotoWiP, 
a, 109: nnliquifT !*0; Arftb. ltB+ 
ArdiiMl,991; Aflta THltiorp 
llfl. 1*5-, AOfj'lstnJjHi, 291; B*lpriil- 
HOlb. Kt, bloe noil whit#, 925^ 
Bijk]ui«,9,4j^aja.*i3-ais, ei. 229 - 
CftbMoo, 10i>, ina^ Cnhmlto, 
Carnhaffti, l9fti ffuJinn^rw, Jftt, I’Sa-i 
CRUcuiftEin l5Si. 39t. ICk Cld- 
cW fTlIUi?, ITlftL Chlit™, Ul*, 2M- 
257^ Sfl6i riBKbfcwJftn, tW 3 l>rr' 

briiil. isa. 19; J''»nT 

r, II, *«, dT^uM i?i, 5i(i: 

fjLsi i^jfjinjipoiJon 

of, ItP; UK IIt ^91+ 

friftjre nf, 17I; 

geoifrmptiy of, »; U A^ 

KiiiLiMi, nhictnfe*, tH. ftft^ 
1151,109,190-11*3 Gorwaop lai. IW. 
IW 1 gravft, Ifl; HamtuJitn, IM, IPft, 
hcartb. 39, U': tW; 

llbmi. 300; brad. 19. 33; bbintEPIT, 
30, IS, 177; InilUpi. I^J, SHi 240, 

ait 3 Imi;. 1 » 1 ; USD; 

kridftticeftco Ih, 993 99^ 

157^ 13V. |$^-ltit; iHii.mH^K 33K3 
JupATM^, 3£t^; jiAblstftO. EM. lOS; 
KAmhdjflip 1®'^ Set'll; 

KantuLB^ S91; Ka!i|ik'‘''t ^ 
JCiflhmtfp lei. 18*4 KB^Hk. 3ft0. 179; 
Kijhatk-tili B^ikbarm, 21 a. SIS; Kor^ 

nwmxiLtb. aw; KhULtiL 9. tk a, -33, 
61, Ml Khjvp, 9, 43, ao;. 219: KWO^ 
nsBiUMi, S«; kiwlk lO-S': KirnwA, 
liH-ia&t Klt-KhllLm, U: Jicml- 
ttuME Knb*E,3ftft3 KnLkbi, 47, -tS, 
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IH. IdCr, 113-1145 KorrtlfEh, IS; Jiiif- 
dJtfAja, 133^ 1!I4„ 11^1; Lnidlh, 91. tv^*, 
IflA; inn^k^ruf Ji:)Uirii«^ la llOiVM, 
IT; for primMatHt, 1 S*e m^lq 
Ljjkli.-r |i»ln)iHycv, 

1:1s. 1:33; 'M, m, 141; 

n, iQfi, lit: 3IH: 

iiictiil la, CVi; anflfllllc liMtnr. »; 
iiMfiJbtHlfl of obtAApeiilu^ 3i?;: nkjiii- 
wla of ttu^fj^piE- uf 

Sa; ?t. tiS, HI; 

niEKli^ru aiid ll^llt4Uit^Hl 3(il; 
ljj.nnH#4Hn Mpsj‘*'r. 151; 

1 L. IS, 15; Hoaul, 139; Oiwlnfllcp 1 IS; 
[uIbcc, H; IVniLafi. ^ 

lliw, IK;^ :w, -4110. sai; lytT^yvt. ID, Jh, 
19. 10!>h 1#J+ iSLli IMTlli tT-lllulljt lUi^ 

11^ IftD: ooTiMiri In, 4t; 

SninarknwJ, Sffl, 2a. m; Soft*- 
haiiil, ;3CO, Sfljakh, 3lill; Si^lma. 
Sg, 1-Dil^ ISl; jifciA|HMi, 10-13; Siheni- 
nkH. 53, 1151-llM; Shjitnii, 411. *1. 
136, i Slilrvnn, Iflflv tR7: nilk, 

&7: sjjtiKli, I'A 

SImli, 201; E^cuyii'iLii^ St; SiKIIAOe. 
63.151, Iffi; rtvlw In, IS. at TO, HV 
18T; ^liunfLbflnl, SiOa, 303; Tflbriii;, 
1^. 301-;^; T^jbwhm, liD*: Trliii^- 
tmn, Sil; u^m, tOl, t2; 

ItiTTifir. Up 13.202; tribul£,s;, IS4^ 
THreonmiir ttO-, 206, 212, £»: 'hurt- 
£3«s 361; ^ ^ OI, 

IS. iUL 100. 130; TzJtiE. i;0; wod- 

illftPT, IS: IftS. 225, IST; 

rtiindiui' f inbrijld€iii^ 10^2 

g^CHED ITU El^ ]F^ 

SSftCTwl OtilchIJr., ■2fcQ 

oflrEli. Sd, l?0 
likOUIItElrik 
tnrnElM-t; Btn..;rJl 
SlirtTd ilniii; rtf ^ErOri, l!K) 

SiLO/*J tf i-fe iTi, 15* 

ShJd^ Cl»orf« Abd IbP 100. 2M 

pS^nlnnnfI. or IhrEHj^’hl-bcuiqiiisId, ITT, 
^knarkajHl. 1 tid 
Saiu^HtAiMl SS. iiO, :illl 


Sd.r&bAtiil |Mll«rti. SOO 
li^afnlMiiHi ru^, 2110. 203 

^afuwfllic I?C1IU|IK^ SI 
Brifnoifuh.' ornu-arMt, TIi 

l:j«LPalt.li ru|pi. sen 

y^nik ^SurixilEi il<s£l^*nH, SdS 
l^nndlnu-vlaD IST 

orJiMi-r WBitil, 16T 

Scv|iua In liiiiiierar Sl± 

S^rtJil, top. 21.S 

^utari aiotifa of d«:MKii, S| 

gt-ii or l^riidbfai^. [Ih*^ Ioeus oa thr. 

Soal In il«J|i^p SOO 

l^aJ. cr |Ll|;blrL. cf ^Itluuiun, lOl 

Si<liii4 niRAi !A ini 

SrrtKiLt III lrDOI-ik«||n)» ^ 

i^romi niiHir. in 

Slinli Aiilwa, ITS, jKl, 2a 

tiliAh J^haa, l£3P, 239 

tlludJiilf^^ lianjeali of. 230 

l^lwpi.'a Of niFV 3 ft w-r/. 

ShAttim KinrEfBti, 

EihrioAkA or ^^ouiUAie ru^. 5^ I0!- ICH 
&hirlcl UftvJd, TX m, im 

StLljitoJifii, TO 

ISIOim^ ruj^ 49, fiS. IW, llrT; ws rollve 
iDff4'rfpgTi 19? ; |j13x tmMtiotIf. 
lindiliEbp itk, I9T..:»! 

^Iilrnui nijcvi lOO, ICT 
{jfooil ImekL SSO, 

SbciUln nail btiMMiiE, 

iillfiwt of Doth, hX I0I. or StilTP- 
UIDII. Ti. lOI 
f^lh. SWLInti, ica 
Hllli niSB, ]73f, ftiT 
lilhihth or J^-ndui knot corp«lPi 65, tCE3 
iTi^it, 301 
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